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BIRDS.* 


THE MANilKqi^S^ 

These birds are smaU and nandsome; tti% 
larg^ aire not equkl in size to a sparrow, and 
the others are inferior to that of the wren. The 
general characters are these : the bill is shorty 
straight, and compressed on the sides near the tip ; 
the ilpphr maildib^ is conve\above, and slightly 
scalli^i^ on the edges, rather longer than the 
lower which is plain and straight. 

PIPRA. 

GEWEBidns. 

i?aa 

vum, 

Cauda brevis. 

Peaet gressorii. 

you V. 



THE MANAKINS. 


in all these birds, the tail is short and square- 
cut, and the toes have the same (jisposition as 
the cock of the rock, the tody, and the Calao, 
viz. the mid-toe is closely conjieclfcd to 4he 
outcr-toe by a membrane, as 'far as the third 
joint, and the iquer-toe as far as the first joint 
only.- But as much as in that circumstance they 
resemble the cock of the rock, so much are they 
removed from the cotingas : yet some authors 
have ranged the Manakins with the cotingas * ; 
others have joined them with the sparrows t, 
with the ti tip ice J, witlj the linnets with the 
tanagres ||, ^ad with the wren f ; other nomen- 
clators are more culpable for denominating them 
Pipra, or for classing them together with the 
cock of tlig rock to whiclj fliey bear n/o ana- 
logy, except in this disposition of the toes and 
in the square shape of tlie tail : for, besides the 
total disproportion in size, the cock of the rock 
being as large, compared with the Manakins, 
as the common hen contrasted with a sparrow, 
there are many other obvious <;haracters which 
distinguish them : their bill is much shorter in 
proportion, they are generally not crested, and 
in those whjch have a crest, it is not double, as 
in the cock of the rock, but formed by single 
feathers, somewhat longer than the rest. We 
ought therefore to remove from the Manakins, 

^ Edwards. f Klein. | Linnxus. § Kiem. 

II M^i’cgrave, Willughby, Johnston, Salerne, &c. 

IT Geriai. •• Brissoa. 



I-HE MANAKINS. 
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not only the horn-bills, but the cock of the 
rock, and reckon them an independent genus. 

The natiyal habits common to them all were 
notlinoum, and the observations which have 
been made are still insufficient to, admit an ex- 
act detail. We shall only relate the ren^^irks 
communicated to us by Sonnini of Manoncour, 
who saw many of these birds in their native 
climates. They inhabit the immense forests in 
the warm parts of America, and never emerge 
from their recesses to visit the cleared grounds 
or the vicinity of the plantations, , 'rhey fly 
with consitierable swiftness, but always at a 
small height, and to short distances ; they never 
perch on the summits of trees, but on,the mid- 
dle branches ; they Veed upon small wild fruits, 
and also cat insects. They generally occur in 
small bodies of eight or ten of the same species, 
and sometimes intermingled with other flocks 
of the same genus, or even of a diflerent genus, 
such as the Cayenne warblers, &c. It is com- 
monly in the morning that the}' are found thus 
assembled, and then secfli ’to be joyous, and 

warble their delicate little notes ; the freshness 

' 0 ^ 

of the air seems to inspire the song, for they 
are silent during tlie burning heat of the day, 
and disperse and retire to the shade of the thick- 
est parts of the forest. This habit is observed 
indeed in many kinds of birds, and even in those 
of thd woods of Krauce, where they collecft to 
sing in the morning and evening ; but the Ma- 
nakins never assemble in the evening, and con- 

B 2 
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THE MANAKIN9. 


tinue together only from sun-rise to nine or ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, and nimain separate 
during the rest of the day and the succeeding 
night. In general, they prefer a cool Htimid 
situation, though they never frequent marshes 
or the margins of lakes. 

The nanie of the Manakin was bestowed on 
these birds by the Dutch settlers at Surinam. 
We know six distinct species, but we can only 
give the first the appellation which it has in its 
native region. 



( ) 


THE TIGE', or GREAT MANAKI$^ * 

First Species. 


This ‘species has been well described by 
Marcgrave. It is the largest of all the mana- 
kins ; its total length is four inches #nd a hal^ 
and it is nearly of the bulk of a sparrow ; the 
upper part of its head is covered with fine red 
fcstther% longer thaai the rest, and ^^hich the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, 

PiPRA Pabeola. P. crista sangninea, corpore nigr«, dprso 
cceruleo. — hath, Ind, Om, ii. p, 555, No. 3. 

PiPRA Pareola. — Gmel. Stfst: 99P. 

Manacus Cristatus STiger . — Brist iv, p. 459. 10. t. 35. 

1 - 

Tije-guacu Marcgr. — Will. p.*159. — IJ. (Angt.) p. 318. 
Le Tije, ou Grand Manakin. — Buf. par, Soun. xlix. 
p. 241. pi. 138. fig. 2. 

Le Manakin Noire Huppe'.— P/. Enl. 687. f. 2. 

7 Verd Huppe' de Cayenne. — PI. Enl. 303. 

2. (junior.) 

Blue-backed Manakin.— P dw. t. 201. f. \.—Lath. Syn. 
«.y.p.520. 2. 

HABITAT 

in Brasilia, Cayana, Coba. — 4} polliccs longa. W. 



6 THE tige', or great manakiv. 

I 

bird can erect at pleasure, which gives it the 
appearance of being crested; thc^back and the 
small superior coverts of the wings are of a 
beautiful blue, the rest of the phimage is velvet 
black ; the iris is of a fine sapphire colour ; the 
bill is black, and the legs are red. 

The Abbe Aubry, Rector of St. Louis, has in 
his cabinet a bird by the name of 7'ise-guacu of 
Cuba, which is perhaps a variety of the present, 
arising from the ditference of age or sex ; the 
only distinction being, that the large feathers 
on the upj^er part of the head are of a diluter 
red, and even somewhat yellowish. The de- 
signation given to it would seem to imply that 
it is fouipl in the islanti of Cuba, and perhaps 
in other parts of America '; but it is Very rare 
at Cayenne, and is a bird of short flight, and 
therefore it could hardly pass from the conti- 
nent to Cuba. 

The green Manakin with a red crest is the 
young of this species ; several manakins have 
been observed, whose plumage was interspersed 
with blue feathers’, ,but the green is obscure. 
These birds must be frequent in the warm cli- 
mates of America, for we often received them 
along with other birds. 
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THE ^fUT-CRACKER* 


Second Species. 

WE^apply this name, because the cry of this 
bird is exactly like the noise made by the small 
instrument with which we crack luits. It has 
no otlier song or warble ; it is pr^ty common 
in Guiana, especially in the skirts of the forests, 
for, like the other manakius, it shuns the sa- 
vannas and cleared grounds. The Nut-crackers 
live in small flocks with the other manakius, 
but intermingle not with them ; they remain 
for the most part on the ground, and rarely 
perch on the branches, and then they uniformly 

* CHARACTER S1»ECIFICUS. 

Pi PR A. Manacus. P. nigra* subtus alba, macula cervicis 
alarumquc alba. — Lath, Ind, Orn, ii. p. 556. No. 6. 
PiPRA Manacus. — Gmcl, S^st, i. p. 1002. — Bris, iv. 
p. 442. 1. 

Le Casse-noisette. — Buff", par Sonn, xlix. p. 244. pi. 124. 
f. 1. 

Le Manakin du Bresil.— P/. Enl. 302. f. 1. 
Black-capped Manakin. — Edw, t. 260. f. 1. — iMth, Syn, 
iv. p. 521. 4. 


in Guiauas sylvis. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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THE NUT-CRACKER. 


pre/er the low ones. They seem to live more 
upon insects than fruits : they are often found 
among the lines of ants, which sting their feet, 
and make them hop and utter their 'nut-cr5;ck- 
ing cry, which they repeat very often. They 
are very lively and frisky ; they are seldom 
at rest, though they only hop, and cannot fly 
far. 

The plumage is black on the head, the back, 
the wings, the tail, and white on all the rest of 
the body ; the bill is black and the legs yellow. 
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. THE RED MANAKIN*. 

mrd Species. 

The male is of a five vi'virf red on the head, 
the neck, the upper past of the back, and the 
breast ; orange on the forehead, the sides of the 
head, and the throat ; black on the belly, with 
some red and orange feathers on the same part ; 
black also on the rest of the upper part of the 
body, the wings; and the tail ; all tl\p quills of 
the wings, except the first, have near the mid- 
dle, and on the inside, a Avhite spot, which forms 

* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

PiPKA Aureoia. P. nigra, capite pectoreque coecioeis, 
remigibus antrorsum macula alba. — Lati. Ind, Orn, ii. 
p. 558 . No. 11, , 

PiPRA Aureola. — Gmcl. Sytit. i. p. looi. 

Parus Aureola. — Syst. Nat. p. 191 . • 

Manacus Ruber. — Bris. iv. p. 452. 6. t. 34. f. 3. 

Le Manakih Rouge. — Ri#. par Sotm. xlix. p. 247. 
pM23.f.l. 

Le Manakin Rouge. — P/. Enl. 34. f. 3. 

Red and Black Manakin.— JE rfw. t. 261 . f. 2. — Lath. 
Syn. iv. p. 525, 9. 

■ HABITAT 

•B Ouiana, communis. — 3f pollices loaga. 
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THE nED MANAKiy. 


a bar of the same colour when the wing is dis- 
played ; the top of the wings is of a very deep 
yellow; their inferior coverts are yellowish; 
the bill and legs ai'e blackish. ■ 

In the female, the upper part of the body 
is olive, with a slight appearance of a red crown 
on the head ; the under part of the body is 
olive-yellow ; the shape and bulk are the same 
as in the male. ■ 

In the young bird, <:!! the body is olive, with 
red spots on the forehead, the head, the throat, 
the breast, and the belly. 

It is the \nost common of all the species of 
manakins in Guiana*. 

• Among *die numerous skins which Maudiiit reoJveil of 
this bird from Cayenne, he found some in which the red fea- 
thers of the head and neck, the black of the back and belly, 
&c. varied to a greenish-grey : he supposes that they must 
have been young males, shot between the first and second 
moult. W. 
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THE ORANGE MANAKIN* 

Fourth Species. 

Edwards is the first autlior who has given a 
figure’of tliis bird ; but lie was mistaken in sup- 
posing it to be the female of the preceding. We 
have just described the female oftjie red mana- 
kni, and the present is un'.ioubtedly a different 
species, since it is extremely rare in Guiana, 
wliencas the led* manakin is very common. 
Liiinceus has fallen into the same error, because 
he only copies Edwards. 

The head, the neck, the throat, the breast, 

* CHARACTER SPECIl’ICUS. 

PiPRA Aureola. P. nigra^ capite collo inferiore poctore 
abdomine marginihus<pic abtrum aurantiis, remigibus intus 
macula alba. — Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 558.^No. 11. Var. 
PiPRA Aureola. — Lin. Sj/st. i. p. 339. 7. 0. 

Manacus Aurantius. — Brif. iv. p. 454. 7. 

Le Manakin Orange'. — Buf. Bf. Enl. 302. f. 2. — Buff, 
par Sonn. xlix. p. 250. 

Black ano Yellow Manakin. — Edw. t. 83. f. 2. — Lath. 
Hi/ii. iv. p. 525. 9. A. 


in Guvana. 


HABITAT 


w. 



Ifi THE ORANGE MANAKIN. 

and the belly, are of a fine orange, all the rest 
of the plumage being black; onlj? the wings 
are marked with some white spots as in the red 
manakiu : like that bird, too, it has blackish legs, 
but a white bill ; so that notwithstanding the 
similarity in the bar on the wings, in the colour 
of the legs, and in the bulk and shape of the 
body, it cannot be regarded as a variety of the 
red manakin. 



THE GOLD-HEADED MANAXIH, &e. IS 


I. THJg GOLD-HEADED MANAKIN 
fr. THE RfeD-HEADED MANAKIN f- 
III. THE WHITE-HEADED* MANAKIN 

Fyth Species. 

We presume tliat these thtee birds are only 
varietjes of the same species, for they are exactly 
of the same size, being only three inches and 
eight lines in length ; whereas all the preceding 
species, which have been placed in the order of 
their magnitude, are four inches and a half, and 
four inches and’tjirec-fourths, &c. J'liese three 
are likewise of the same shape, and even their 
colours arc similar, if we except those of the 
head, which, in the- first, are of a fine yellow, in 
the second of a bright red, and in the third of 
a beautiful blue ; there is no other sensible dif- 
ference in the plumage, which is all uniformly 
of a fine glossy black ; the feathers which cover 
the thighs are of a pale*y6llow, with an oblong 

• 

* This is the Pipra Erpthrocephah of Linnseus and Gmelin^ 
the Manacus Aurocapillus of Brlssou, and the Gold*headcd 
Black Titmouse of Edwards, 

t Tlya is a variety of the Pipra Erythrocepimla of Linnaeus^ 
and Willughby's second kind <)f Tangara, 

t This is the Pipra Leitcocilla of Linn*^us, in his last edi- 
tion, the Parus Pipra in the eleventh edition, the PiproLeuco- 
capilia of Gmelin, and tlie White-capped Mqtiakin of Edwards 
and Latham, 
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spot of bright red on the exterior surface. In 
the first, indeed, the bill is whitish' and the legs 
black ; in the second, the hill is black and the 
legs cinereous ; and in the third, the bill is 
brown-grey, arid the legs reddish : but these 
slight differences do not appear sufficient to 
constitute three separate species, and perhaps 
one of them is only the female of another. 
However, Maudiiit, to whom I conmmiiicatcd 
this article, assured me that he never saw, in t)ie 
White-headed Manakin, the red feathers that 
cover the knee in the Ciohlcn-lieadcd Manakin ; 
if this difference were iiivajiable, we might infer 
that these formed two sepaiate species of ma- 
nakins : but Somiini assured us, that he has seen 
White-headed Manakins witii red feathers on 
their knees, and tlicre is some reason to suspect 
tliat the specimens observed by Mauduit were 
mutilated. 

Tliese manakins arc found in the same situ- 
ations, and are jjietty common in Guiana. It 
would even appear that the species is spread 
through several other warm countries, as 
Brazil and Mexico. We have learnt nothing 
particular in regard to tlicir instincts and eco- 
nomy. We are certain only that, like the other 
manakins, they constantly live in the woods, 
and that they have the chirping common to the 
whole genus, except the nut-crackcr. 
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THE WmTE-THROATED MAN- 
AKIN*. 

VARIETY. 

This differs from the preceding by the co- 
lours of its head, which is glossy black like 
the rest»of the plumage, except a kind of white 
collar which rises on tho neck, and tapers to a 
point on the breast. It is exactly (jf the same 
size as the three preceding, being only three 
inches eight lines in length. We know not 
from A^hat country it is brought, havirfg seen it 
only in private cabinets, where it was men- 
tioned by this name Avithout any other indica- 
tion. Sonuini never hiet with it in Guiana; 
however, it is probably, like the three others, a 
native of the Av^arm climates in America. 

» . 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

• • 

PiPRA Gutturalis. P. nigra* gutture albo. — Lath. Ltd. 

Om. ii. p. 557, No. 10. • 

PipRA Gottvralis.— G wf/. Sj/st. i. p. 1002. 

Manacos Gutture Ai.bo. — B m. iv. p. 444. 2. t. 36. f. l. 
Le Manakih ^ Gorge Blanche. — B a/f. PI, Enl. 324. 

f. 1. — Bvff. par Smn. xlix. p. 257. 

White-throated Mamakin.— Syn. iv, p. 524. 8, 

habitat 

America calidioribus. — 3 pollices longa. W. 
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THE VARIEGATED MANAKIN*. 


Sixth Specks. 

We have given the epithet of variegated, be- 
cause the plumage is interspersed withispots of 
different colours, which are all very beautiful 
and distinct. The forehead is of a fine dead 

f' 

white i the crown of the head is of a beryl co- 
lour; the rump of a brilliant blue; the belly of 
a shiningkorMige, and all the. rest of the pjumage 
of a fine velvet black ; the bill and legs are 
black. It is the prettiest and smallest of all 
the manakins, being not 'more than three inches 
and a half long, and not bigger than a wren. 

* CHAUACTER SPBCIFfCUS. 

PiPRA Serena. P. ni^n, fronte alba, uropygio cuyanea, 
veutre fulvo. — Lath. Inif. Orn, ii. p, 556. No. 5. 

PiPRA Serbna. — Gmel. Si/it, i. p. 1002. 

Manacus Alba Fronte. — J 5m. iv. p. 457. 936. f. 2. 

Le Man'akin Varik'. — Bvff, par Soh». xlix. p. 259. 

i Front Blanc dc Cayenne. — PI. Enl. 

324. f. 1. 

White-fronted Manakin. — LatL Spn. iv. p. 521. 3. 

' HABITAT 

in Cayana et Guiana, inter rariores. — ^3^ pollices longa. W. * 
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It is found in Guiana, whence we received it ; 
but it is very*/are, and we are unacquainted 
with its habits. 


Besides the six species and their varieties, 
which we haVe now described, modern nomen- 
clators apply the name of Manakin to four birds 
mentioned by Seba, and which we shall here 
notice, only to show the errors into which such 
artificial classifications lead. , 

The first is thus described by Seba 

B'v'd^called Miacaiototl by the BrazU'ums*. 

“ Its body is ornamented with blackish fea- 
thers, and its w'ings with feathers of turkey- 
blue; its head is blood-coloured, and has a 
golden-yellow collar round the neck and throat ; 
the bill and legs are.of a pale yellow.” Brisson, 
who had not seen the bird, adds the dimensions 
and other details, which Jre furnished neither 
by Seba, nor by any other author. It is also 
strange that Seba should bestow the appellation 
of Miacaiototl upon this bird, which he says 
was brought from Brazil ; for that word is not 
in the language of that country, but is a Mexi- 
can word, and signifies the Maize-bird. But 

% 

* This Is the Pipra Torquata of Graelin, the Manacus Tor^ 
quattts of Brissooy and the Colland Manakin of Latham 

VOL, V. 
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that Seba was mistaken in this application b 
Ovlnced by the circumstance that Fernandez 
employs the same-term in describing a Mexican 
bird which is very dilferent His words arc 
these ; — 

Of the Miacatototl, or Maize-bird, 

It is pretty small; so called because it 
usually sits upon the shoots of maize ; the belly 
is palish, and the rest of its body black, but 
with white feathers interspersed ; its wings and 
tail are ash-coloured below. It frequents cool 
places, arid is good eating.” Seba has mani- 
festly confounded therefore two different birds 
under the same name. But the description of 
Fernandez is as imperfect as that of Seba, whose 
figure is still worse ; so that it is impossible to 
decide the arrangement. 

The same is the case with another bird men- 
tioned by Seba, under the name of 

Rubetra, or Crested American Bird *. 

“ It is not one of the smallest singing birds, ^ 
says he ; “ it has a yellow crest, its bill too is 
yellow, except the under mandible, which is 
brown; the plumage round the neck, and on 
the body, is of a yellow rufous ; the tail, and 

This is the Pip/‘a of Lnuneus Slid Omelin, iht 

Manacus Cruttttvt Ruf us of Brisson, and the YtUoa MtauAh 
Of Lathanr. . 
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the great rqttills of the wings, are of a shining 
blne^ while thf small quills are pale yellow.” 
From this description of Seba, Brisson has ven* 
turcid to T^ge this bird among the Manakins ; 
but if he had inspected the figure, though it is a 
very bad one, he would have perceived the tail 
to be very long, the bill thin, curved, and elon- 
gated ; characters quite different from those of 
the Manakins. I should therefore conclude, 
that this bird is still farther removed from the 
Manajt^ns^an the preceding. 

b|rd which our nomen clators have 
reckonOT^ Manakin, is that mentioned by Seba 
under the n^me of 

PicicitU, or the Lcdst Ctested Bird oj^ Brazil*’. 

" The body and wings are purple, which 
here and there is deeper j the crest is a most 
beautiful yellow, and formed by a small tuft of 
feathers : its bill is pointed, and its tail red. In 
short, this little bird is very handsome, whatever 
view we take of it.” From this confused de- 
scription, Brisson concludes the bird to be a 
Manakin, and adds the dimensions* and other 
circumstances without citing his authorities; 
yet $cba tells us that its bill is pointed ; and 

'* This is the fipra Crutata of Linnieas and Gmelin, the 
4faffaciM Cmtatus Rybtr of Britton, and the FurpU Magakin 
•I Latina. 

C S 
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his figure is very imperfect. Besides, he is 
mistaken in asserting that it is a Brazilian bird, 
for the name Pickitli is Mexican ; and Fernan- 
dez employs the same Avord to describe another 
bird which is certainly Mexican. 

“ The Pickitli is likewise a native of Tetz- 
coqua; it is very small, and its body wholly 
cinereous, except its head and neck, which are 
black, with wh'te spots encircling the eyes 
(which are large), the front extending on the 
breast. These birds appear after rain. If they 
be raised in the house they soon die. They have 
no song. 'They are excellent food ; but the In- 
dians are uncertain where they breed.” 

It is easy to sec that there, is no relation be- 
tween this bird and that of Seba, who has \ery 
injudiciously occasioned a confusion of terms. 

The same remark may be made wdth regard 
to the fourth bird described by Seba, under the 
name of 

Coquaniototl, or Sr'iall Crested Bird, shaped like a 
Sparrm *. 

“ Its bill is yellow, short, curved, and bent 
backw^ards, There is a yellow spot above the 
eyes ; the stomach and belly are of a pale blueish- 
yellow ; the wings are of the same colour, and 
mixed with some slender carnation feathers, but 

* This is the Pipra Grisea of Gmelio, the Mameut Critta- 
tut Grisius of Brisson, and the Grep Maiiakia of Latham... 
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• 

the principal feathers are ash-grey ; the rest of 
the body is g^#y ; there is a small crest behind 
the head.”. From this indication Brisson has 
inferred that the bird is a Manakin ; but the 
shape of the bill is alone sufficient to evince the 
contrary ; and besides, since it is shaped like a 
sparrow, its form must be different from that of 
the Manakins. It is evident, therefore, that 
this bird, whose name also is Mexican, is widely 
removed from the genus of the Manakins. — We 
shall nfit venture at present to assign the rank 
of the four birds, but wait till inquisitive travel- 
lers may have thrown light upon thcbsubject. 
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SPECIES 

ABE BELATED TO THE MAKAKIK. 


THE WHITE PLUMED 

This species is new. It is found in Guiana, 
but rate. M. de Manoucour presented a speci- 
men to tlie king’s cabinet. It is distinguished 
by a very long white crest, consisting bf 'fea- 
thers about an inch in length, and which it 
erects at pleasure. It dilFers from tlie manakins 
by its size, being six inches long; wheieas the 
largest of the manakins is only four inches and a 
half ; the tail too is long ^nd tapered, which in 
the mauakins is short and square ; and the bill 
is much longer in proportion, and more hooked 

* CHARACTER 8PECIFICU8. 

PtPRA Albifsons.— jpolA. Ind. Om. ii. p. 661. Var. ff. 

Le Plvmet Blanc.— par S<mn. xlix. p. 268. 

Lb MfNicup de Cayenne. — PI, Enl, 707. (.1, — Lath. 

Syn. iv. p. 631. A. 


HABITAT 


W. 


fa Cayana. — Bpollices lopga. 
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than that of the manakins. Indeed, the only 
property in wljich it resembles the manakins is, 
the arrangement of the toes; and but for this 
character it nrigbt be ranged with the ant- 
eaters; we may regard it as forming the inter- 
mediate shade. We are unacqualhted with its 
economy. 
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THE CINEREOUS BIRD OF 
GUIANA*. 


This species is new. We shall only observe, 
that it ought not to be regarded as a trne mana- 
kin ; for its tail is much longer, and tapered, 
and its bilj; is longer ; but as it resembles the 
manakins in the disposition of its toes, and in 
the figure of the bill, we ouglit to place it after 
them. • 

This bird is found in Guiana, but is not fre- 
quent. It was presented by M. de Manoucour 
to the king’s cabinet. 

* CHAEACTER SPECIFICUS. 

i. 

PiPRA Atricapilla. P. cinerea, subtus griseo-alba, Icc- 
tricibus alarum majoribuiF reniigibusque nigricantibus, ver- 
tice nigro. — Lat/i. Jnd, Orn, ii. p. 561. No. 22. 

PiPRA Atricapilla. — Gmd. St/st.l. p. 1003. 

L'Oiseau Cendre' de la Guiane. — Buff, par Sonn. xlix. 

p. 270. 

Le Manakin CENDRE'de Cayenne.— P/. Enl, 687. f. 1, 
Black-crowned Manakin. — Lalh. Syn. iv, p. 632. 19. 

, HABITAT 


ia Guiana. — 6 pollices longa. 


W. 
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THE PAPUAN MAN;VKIN •. 


This is a new species hrought from New Gui- 
nea to the king’s cabinet by Sonuerat. It dif- 
fers from the manakins, as the two middle quills 
of the»tail are shorter than the lateral ones, and 
as it wants the scallop that occurs on the upper 
mandible in all the manakins : so tljat we ought 
to exclude it from the genus of the manakins, 
especially as these birds, which arc natives 
of America, are* not probably fouifli in New 
Guinea. 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PiPtiA Papuensis. P. nigro>vircscens, subtus albida, ])ec- 
tore macula ovata fulva, rectricibus 2 intermediis brevio* 
ribus. — Ijilh. Ind. Om. ii. p. 501. No. 23. 

PiPRA Papuensis.— &W. i. p. 1004. 

Le Manikor t. — PL Enl. 707. f. 2. — Puff, par Sonn. 

xlix. p. 272. • 

Papuan Manakin. — iMth. Svn. iv. p. 532. 20. 


HABITAT 

in Nova Guinea. — 34 pollices longa. W. 

t This name is contracted for Manakin Orangi, • 

having taken it at first for a manakin. 



TH£ PAPUAV KASAKtN. 

The upper part of the body is black, with 
greenish reflections ; the under pait of the body 
is of a dirty white ; there is an oblofig orange 
spot on the breast, which extends as far as the 
belly ; the bill^and legs are black. But Sonnerat 
could give no information widi respect to its 
manner of living. 




THE KnCK 
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TflE COCK OF THE UPCK* 

Though this bird is of an uniform colour, it 
is one of the most beautiful of South America; 
for tliis colour is very beautiful, and its plum- 
age nicely tapered. It feeds upon fruits, per- 
haps for want of seeds; since it differs from the 
gallinaceous^iitribe by the shape of its toes only, 
which are connected by a membrane, the first 
and second as far as the third joint, and the 
second with the third no farther thaaithe first 
joint The tail is very short and square, as are 
some poverts of the wings ; several of these fea- 

« 

‘ * CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PiPRA Rvpicola. - P. crista erecta margine pur|mtea. 
corpora croceo, tectricibus rectycum truncatis. — La/i, 
Ind. Orn. ii. p. 664. No. 1 . 

PiPRA RupicoifA. — 60 K/. i. p. 008. — Bm. iv. p. 437. 

1. «. 34. f, 1. 

|jt Coy-OB-RoiCHB .— PL EnL 30. ('“"J 747. 

—Bvg, par ^onn. xli». p. pi. 126. f. 1 . 

H 00 P 03 Hen.— t; S3|. ’ 

Crbsted Manakin.~&<p. fiiVtfr, p.84. 1. 10. 

JlocK ManakiN;— I rfjfA. iv. p. 518. 1. ^ ' 

HABITAT 

. / ' A ^.14 « -1 

in Suripamop Guiana; magnitudiue Turturis. pdi- 

fices longa. Wo 
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tbers have a sort of fringe on each side, and the 
first great feather of each iving is 'scalloped from 
the tip to one-third of its length ; bu,t what cha- 
racterises it the best is, a beautiful crest on the 
crown, longitudinal, and of a semicircular form. 
In the minute descriptions which Brisson and 
Vosmaer have given, this crest is imperfectly 
depicted ; it is not single but double, consisting 
of two inclined planes that meet at the vertex. 
In other respects their descriptions are accurate, 
except that they are applicable only to fne male. 
The plumage of the male is of a fine red; that 
of the female is entirely brown, only there are 
some shades of rust-colour on the rump, the tail, 
and the feathers of the wings, The crest of the 
female fs'also double, but n6t so thick, 6b tall, 
so round, or so far protruded on the bill, as in 
the male. Both male and female are generally 
thicker and larger than the ring-pigeon; but 
the different individuals probably vary in size; 
for Brisson represents this bird of the bulk of a 
Roman pigeon, and Vosmaer asserts that it is 
rather smaller than J:lie common pigeon. This 
difference might also fie occasioned by the man- 
ner of stuffing the specimens; but in the natural 
state, the female, though somewhat smaller than 
the male, is undoubtedly much larger than the 
common pigeon. 

The male assumes not the fine red till he has 
attained some age ; the first year he is only 
4n^wn like the female ; but as he grows up, his 
plumage becomes marked with points and spots of 
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rufous, which gradually deepen into red, though 
perhaps not perfected before advanced age. 

Though this bird must have attracted the 
notice of all who ever saw it, 110 traveller has 
described its habits and'econoiny. Sonnini de 
Manoncour is the first who has obs*erved it with 
attention. It lodges not only in the deep clefts 
of the rocks, but even in the large dark caverns 
which totally exclude the solar^rays ; a circum- 
stance that has induced many to believe it to be 
-a nocturnal bird ; whereas it flies and sees dis- 
tinctly in the day-time ;• liowever, it seems na- 
turally to prefer' gloomy recesses, ^since it is 
most frequent in caves which cannot be entered 
without the light of torches. We may therefore 
presume, that their eyes are constructed like 
those of cats, and adapted both for the day and 
the night. The male and female are equally 
lively, and extremely Wild. It is impossible to 
shoot them, unless the person be concealed be- 
hind a rock, where he must often wait several 
hours before an Opportunity occurs; for the 
instant they perceive hinj, they escape to a di- 
stance by a flight which rapid, though rather 
low and short. They feed upon •small wild 
fruits, and usually scrape the ground, clap their 
wings, and shake themselves like the dunghill 
fowls; but they neither crow like the cock, nor 
cluck like the hen. Their cry resembles the 
sound of the syllable Ar^, pronounced with a shrill 
drawling tone. They construct their iicst 
rudely m the holes of rocks with small dry 
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sticks ; and commonly lay two white spherical 
eggs, which are of the size of thpse of pigeons. 

The males emerge oftener from their caverns 
than the females, which seldoip appear, and pro- 
bably do not quit their retreats except in the 
night. Thej^ can easily be tamed, and M. de 
Manoncour saw one at the Dutch-post on the 
river Maroni, which was allowed freely to live 
and run about with the poultry. 

They are found in great numbers on the 
mountain Luca, near Oyapoc, and ^on the 
mountain Courouaye, near tlie river Aprouack ; 
and these are the only parts in this region of 
America whence we can expect to procure these 
birds. They are much esteemed for the sake of 
their b«iutiful plumage, and ^e very scarce-and 
dear ; because the savages and negroes, whether 
from superstition or fear, will not venture into 
the dark caverns where they lodge., 
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THE PERUVIAN COCK OF THE 
ROCK ^ " 

There is another species, or rather variety of 
the Cock of the Rock, whiqh is found in tlie 
provinces of Peru ; its tail is much longer than 
that oi«the preceding, and its feathers have not 
square ends ; its wings are not fringed ; instead 
of an uniform red, both wings and tqjl are black, 
and the rump cinereous; the crest also is differ* 
ent, being lower and consisting of detached 
feathers : in other respects, this Perur^n bird 
resembles the Guiana Cock of the Rock so 
closely, that we may regard it as a variety of 
the same species. 

We might consider these birds as the repre- 
sentatives of our dunghill poultry in the New 

* CHARACTEBt SPECIFICUS. 

PiPRA Peruviana. P. corpore crocco-n\bro, tectricibu^ 
alarum majoribus cinereis, remigibus caudaque tiigris> tec- 
tricibus rectricuni non truncatis. — LaM. I/iff, On/, ii. 
p. 555. No. 2. 

Le Coq-dk-Roche de Perou. — Bi/JT- Pi> PnL 745.— 
por Sonn, xHx. p.290. pi. 125. f. 2. 

Peruvian Man akin. — hath. Sytu iv. p. 519. 1. A. 


itt Peru* 


HABITAT 


w. 
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World; but I am told that, in the interior parts 
of’ Guiaiia and Mexico, there wild fowls 
whicli bear still more analogy. These are in- 
deed much smaller, being scarcely of the size of 
a common pigeon; they are generally brown, 
and rufous ; but they have the same shape, the 
same little fleshy comb on the head, and the 
same port as our ordinary fowl; their tail is 
also similar in shape and position, and the males 
have the crow of the cock, though feebler. The 
savages who inhabit the remote tracts ave per- 
fectly well acquainted' with these birds, but 
have never ,i’ educed them to the domestic state ; 
nor is this in the least surprising, fox they have 
tamed none of the animals Avhich might hate 
proved TTseful, especially the hOc'cosor curSssos, 
the marails and the agamis, among the birds ; 
and the tapirs, the pecaris, and the agamis, 
among the quadrupeds. On the contrary, the 
ancient Mexicans, who were civilised, domes- 
ticated some animals, and particularly these 
small brown fowl's. Gemeli Carreri relates, 
that they were called Chiacchialacca ; and he 
subjoins, that they were precisely like our com- 
mon poultry, only rather smaller, and their fea- 
thers brow'nish. 
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THE COTINGAS * 


Few birds have such beautiful plumage as the 
Cotmgas ; all those who have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing them, whether travellers or natu- 
ralists, seem to have been charmed, and speak 
of them with rapture- Nature has selected her 
choicest and her richest, colours, and spread 
them with elegance and profusion ; the paint- 
ing glows with all the tints of blue, of violet, 
of red, of orange, of purple, of snow-white, and 
glossy black ; sometimes these tints mil*' into 
each other by the sweetest gradations ; at other 
times they are contrasted with wonderful taste : 
the various reflections heighten and enliven the 
whole. The merit is intrinsic; it is expressive; 
it is inimitable. 

All the species, or, if we choose, all the branches 
of the brilliant family of the Cotingas belong to 
the New Continent ; and there is no foundation 
for what some have alleged, that they are found 

* AMPELIS. 

CHARACTER GEHERICUS. 

Rostrum tectum, convexum, subincurvatum, utrinqwe 
emar^natum. 

Nares pennis obtectn. 

Digitus exterior medio basi connexus. 

VGE. v. 


1 > 
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THE COTIlfCAS. 


In Senegal. They appear to delight in wana 
countries ; they seldom occur /outh of Brazil, 
or roam north of Mexico ; and (Consequently 
they would hardly traverse^ the iminense stretch 
of ocean that separates the continents in those 
latitudes. 

All that we know of their habits is, that they 
never perform distant journeys, but have only 
periodical flittings, which are confined within 
a narrow circle : they appear twice a-yeat in 
the plantations ; and though they arrive nearly 
at the same time, they are never observed in. 
flocks. ,They generally haunt the sides of 
creeks in swampy ground*, which has ocida- 
sioned some to call them! water-foWls. Tliey 
find '^aiRiong the aquatic ^lahits abundance of 
insects, on which they feed, and particularly 
what are termed karias in America, and which, 
according te^some, are wood-lice ; and accord- 
ing to othel's, a sort of ants. The creoles have, ft 
is said, more motives than one for hunting after 
these birds ; — the beauty o^ the plumage, which 
pleases the eye ; apd, according to some, the 
delicacy of the flesh', which flatters the palate. 
But it is difficult to obtain both ; for the plum- 
age is often spoiled in attempting to skin the 
bird ; and this is ptobably the reason why so 
many imperfect specimens are now brought 
from America. It is siiid that tjhey alight 

* Mr. Edwards, wLo was unacquainted with the economy 
of tiK Cotingas, coiyectured, from the stiucture of their feet, 
that they frequented marshes. 
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among the rice-crops, and do considerable in- 
jury : if this be'' -true, the creoles have still 
another reason for destroying them *. 

The^ize vdrieslii fhe tKlFerCnt species, from 
that of a small pigeon to that of a red* wing, or 
even under ; in all of them the bill is broad at 
the base ; the edges of the upper mandible, and 
often those of the lower, are scalloped near the 
tip; the ^r^t fhalanx of the outer- toe joined to 
that of the mid-toe; and lastly, in most of them, 
the tail is alittle forked or notched, and consists 
of twelve quills. 

• 

* The little which I have related of ^habits of the Co- 
tingas i^as communicated by M. Aublet : but I must add« 
that M'. dcicJManoucour heard that the flesh of the C.lingas 
was much esteemed at Cayenne ; perhaps this is true only of 
some species. 
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THE BLUE RIBAN’D*. 

A BRIGHT blue is spread on the upper part of 
the body, of the head, and of the neck, on the 
rump, the superior coverts of the tail, and the 
small ioverts of the wings; the same colour ap- 
pears also on the inferior coverts of the tail, the 
lower belly, and the thighs. A fine violet-pur- 
^ pie covers the throat, the neck, the breast, and 
a part of* the belly, as fitr as the thighs ; and on 
this ground is traced; at the breast, a belt of the 
s'ih^c^blue with that o£^^<!back, and which has 

' CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

, CoTiNOA* A. nkldissima oaerulea, subtus pur* 

purea, uUs caadaque mgris. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p, 

Ko. % 

Amfrx«i$ Coding A« — Giml, Syst, i. p. ii. 

Pa ai40* t. 34. f. h: 

da BnESih.-^Fi. But. 163. (mas.) 186. (fmim.) 
^ fiar Sm> xlw. p.^W. pl.l%« 

ffl. ^ ^ / - ' ' ' 

Im Sun. mi 

!>. 04 . 
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procured this bird the appellation of Blue Ri- 
band, or Knigki of the Holy Ghost. Below the 
first belt there is in some subjects another of a 
beautSul reef, besides many flame-spots on the 
neck and the belly ; these spots are not disposed 
regularly, but scattered with that negligence in 
which nature seems to delight, and which art 
labours in vain to imitate. 

All the quills of the tail and of the wings are 
black, but those of the tail, and the middle 
ones of the wiugs, are edged exteriorly with 
blue. 

The specimen which I observed was^ brought 
from Brazil ; its total length was eight inches ; 
its bill ten lines; its alar extent thirteen inches; 
its tail two inches and two-thirds, compe-v^ of 
twelve quills, and projecting eighteen lines be- 
yond the wings. The one described by Brisson 
was every way somewhat larger, and of the size 
of a thrush. 

The female has neither of these belts ; nor 
has it the flame spots on the belly and breast *. 
In every other respect it, resembles the male; 
the bill and legs of both* are black, a^id the 
ground-colour of their feathers is blaekish, ^d 
that of the purple feathers white; and the tarsus 
is covered behind with a sort of down. 

• “ At Cayenne there are twtr other (Blne-Ribaad 
-.Thrushes),” says Salemc, " which resemble this exactly, ex- 
cept that the one wants timse spots, and the other the bine 
riband. 
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THE PURPLE-THIUUTED CHAT- 
TERER* 

The greatest portion of each of its feathers, 
reckoning from their insertion, is black ; biit as 
the tips are beryl, this is really the predotnihant 
colour of the plumage. In some parts of the 
upper surface of the body the dark hue strikes 
through the coverts, but then it forms only 
small specks ; and it is totally concealed by the 
blue iu tlie under surface of the body : only, in 
some specimens, there arc;, near the rump and 
the tnighs, afew small feathers, which are partly 
black, and partly purple-red. 

The throat and a part of the neck are covered 
with a broad spot of a very bright violet-purple, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

( 

Ampeli$ Cay ana. A. Qitida c^erulea^ collo subtus viola- 
ceo, remigibus rectncibusque nigrit ea^ruleo oiarginatift. 
—Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 365. Ko. 3. 

Ampelis CAYANA.—Gmel, Syst. i. p. 840. 

CoTiNGA Cayanensis.— ii. p. 344. 32. t, 84. f. 9« 
Le Qu£R£ivA.---.fii£jr. T?l. Enl. 624* — Buff, par Sofia, alia* 
p. 301. 

Fveple-throatep Cuattbkbr.— X aM, »%it. iii. p, 05. 3^ 

HABITAT 


W. 


in Cayana. 
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which in different subjects varies in extent. 
The coverts of. the wings, their quills, and 
fhose of the tail, are almost all black, edged or 
tipt With beryl the bill and legs are black. 

This bird is found iU Cayenne ; it is of the 
size of the red-wing, and fashiondd like the 
preceding, except that the wings, when closed, 
reach not the nyddlepf the tail, which is rather 
longer. 
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THS BLUE-BREAOTJED CHIt, 

• TERER* 

LinNjEUS is the first, and even the only one, 
who has hitherto described this bird : the head, 
the top of the neck, the quills of the wings and 
of the tail, are black; the throat, thfe breast, 
the lower part of the back, the outer edge of 
the quillsr of the wings, light blue : there is 
a transverse bar of light blue on the superior 
coverts of the same quills; the belly is yellowish- 
white, and the sides are of a deeper cast. Lin- 
nasus does not inform us from what country it 
is brought ; but it is probable that it is a native 
of America, like the oth6r Cotingas. I should 
be even tempted to regard it as a variety of the 

t 

^ CPARACTER SPECIFICUl?. 

C ‘ ■ 

Ampelis Tersa. a. nitida-caerulea, dorso nigro^i abdo- 
miiie albo-fllivescente,— Ind. Om, i. p. 365. No. 4. 
Ampelis Tersa.— -G mc/. Syst, i. p. 841. 

La Tersine, — Buff, par Sonn, xlix. p. 304. 
Blue-breasted Chatterer.— L aM. S^n. iii. p. 95. 4. 

HABITAT 




ia America meridionali. 


W. 
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preceding, since blue and black are the prevail- 
ing colours of the upper part of the body, and 
the colours of the under part are dilute, as usual 
in the females,, the young birds, &c. A sight 
of the subject would be necessary to decide the 
question. \ 
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THE SILKY chatterer*. 

Almost all the feathers in the body of this 
bird, and the coverts of the wings and of the 
tail, are unwebbed, and parted in the filaments ; 
so that they resemble silky bristles more than 
real feathers : a property which is sufficient to 
distinguish it from all the other Cotingas. The 
general colour of its plumage is bright blue, 
varying into a fine sky-blue, as in the preced- 
ing ; but we must except the throat, which is 
deep \iolct, and the quills of the tail and of the 
wings, which are blackish ; most of these are 
edged exteriorly with blue ; the feathers of the 
head and of the upper part of the neck are long 
and narrow, and the ground colour is brown; 
that of the feathers of the body and breast, &c. 

i 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, 

Ampelis Maynana. a. nitida cserulea, gala violacea 
remigibus iiNtus albis. — Lath, Ind. Orn. i. p. d65. No. 5. 
Ampelis Maynana. — GmeLSyst. i. p. 840. 

CoTiNGA Maynanensis. — Bris, iii. p. 341. 2. t. 34. f. 2. 
Le Cotinga k Plumes Soyeuses. — Buff, PL EnL 229. 

« — par Sonn, xlix. p. 300. 

Silky Chatterer. — Lath, Sj/n. iii. p. 96. 5. 

HABITAT 

in Mayoanensi regione. — pollicea looga. W. 
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consists of two colours; at the insertion of 
these feathers it is white, and then purple-violet, 
which in some parts strikes through the blue of 
th|,pc»mfb«jtit featiiers; the bill is blue, and the 
legs are black. 

Total length seven inches andsjne-third ; the 
bill nine or ten linCs ; the tarsus the same ; the 
alar e:ttent thirteen inches and one-third ; the 
tail about three inches, consisting of twelve 
quills, and exceeds the wings *by an inch*. 

* This is said to be a tare bird. It iifhabits the banks of 
tfae river Amaron. * W. 
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THE POMPADOUR CHATTERER*. 

All the plumage of this beautiful bird is 
bright glossy purple, except the quills of its 
wings, wliich arc whitish tipt with brown; and 
the inferior coverts of the wings, which are en- 
tirely white: the under side of the tail is of a 
lighter purple ; the ground of the feathers on 
every part of the body is white ; the legs are 
blackish ; tke bill grey-brown, and on each side 
of its base rises a small whitish streak, which, 
passing^under the eyes, bounds the face. 

The great coverts of the wings are oddly 
fashioned, long, narrow, stiff, pointed, and 
spout-shaped; their vane.s parted, their shaft 
white, and without webs at its tip, which re- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFJCUS, 

Ampelis Pompadora, A.^ purpurea, tectricibus alarum 
proximis ensiforniibus elongatis carinatis rigidis. — Lath, 
Lid, Orn, i. p^.SOS. No. 0. 

Ampelis Pompadora. — Gmel, Si/st. i. p. B39. 

CoTiNGA Purpurea. — Bris. ii. p. 347. 5. t. 35. f. 1. 

Le Pacapac, ou Pompadour. — Buff‘d 1% EhL 279,— 
far Sotin, xlix. p. 308. 

Pompadour Chatterer. — JS dw. t, 341. — Lath. Si/n. iii. 

p. 86. 0. 


HABITAT 

in Cayana^ Guiana. — 7J poUiccs longa. W. 
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sombics in some degree the appendices that 
terminate th-^ wing in the common chatterer 
(Jaseur)r. and is notliing but the projection of 
the shaft beyond the webs. This is not the only 
point of resemblance between these two species; 
in the shape of their bill, tlieir size, the propor- 
tional dimensions of their tail, their feet, &c. ; 
but ’their instincts are very different, since the 
common chatterer prefers thejnountains, and all 
the species of Cotingas frequent the low marshy 
grouifds. 

Total length seven* inches and a half ; the 
bill ten or eleven lines ; the tarsu^ nine or ten 
lines ; the alar extent above fourteen inches ; 
the tail two inches and a half, consisting of 
tv<^eive quills, and projecting from six to eight 
lines beyond the wings. 

The Pompadour is migratory ; it appears in 
Guiana near the inhabited spots in March and 
September, when the fruits on which they feed 
are ripe ; they lodge among the large trees on 
the banks of rivers, and hestle on the high- 
est branches, but ncve» i;etire into the wide fo- 
rests. The specimen from which this descrip- 
tion was made came from Cayennh. 
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Varieties of the pompadour. 

« 

I. The grey-purple POMPADOUR* 
It is rather smaller than the preceding, but its 
proportions are e;xactly the same; the great 
coverts of its wings have the same singular’ 
conformation, and it inhabits the same ebuntry. 
So many common properties leave no room to 
doubt, that, jfhough the plumage be different, 
these two birds belong to the same species ; and 
since the present is smaller, 1 should be apt to 
suppose'lt to be a young one that has not ac- 
quired its full growth, or the finished colours of 
its plumage : all that was purple in the preced- 
ing is, in the present, variegated with purple and 
cinereous ; the under side of the tail is rose- 
coloured; the quills of the tail are brown; 
what appears of thOse of the wings are also 

, * 

* CHARACTER^ SPECIFICUS. 

Ampelis Pompadora, — Lath, Ind, Orn. i. p. 360. Van 
CoTINGA CiNEBSO-PURPUREA. — Bris, ii, p. 349. 0. t, 35. 
f. 2. — Id, 8vo. i. p. 255. 

Le Cotinoa Gris-pourprr'. — Buff. PI. Enl, 699. 

Le Pacapac Gris-pourpre'. — Buff\pat Sonn. xlix. p. 31]* 
Grey Chatterer.— LaM. Syn, iii. p. 97.6, A. 

HABITAT 

cum priore, foite junior. W* 
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0 

blown; the interior and concealed part of 
their shaft is v^hite from its insertion, to two- 

'of 

thirds of i($ length ; and also the middle ones 
are ^dged exteriorly with white. 

11. M. Daubenton the younger^ and myself 
have seen, at Mauduit’s a Grey Cotinga, which 
appeared to. belong to the species of the Pompa- 
dour, and to be only younger than the preced- 
ing, but which ought not to be confounded with 
another which is also called the Grey Cotinga, 
and which I shall presently describe under the 
name of Guirarou *. 


It is probable tlmt these are not the on.ly va- 
rieties which exist of this species, and that 
others will be found among the females of dif- 
ferent ages. 

* M. de Manoncour has verified our conjectures on the 
spot. In his last voyage to Cayenne, he found that the Pur- 
ple-grey Cotinga is the young bird, arid that it takes at least 
eighteen months to acquire its fhli colour. 
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THE RED CHATTERER*. 

The prevailing colour of its plumage is red, 
but diversified by various tints, which itassuiiies 
in different parts ; the most vivid, which* is 
scarlet, is spread over the upper part df the 
head, and forms a sort of crown or cap, of 
which the feathers are pretty long, and are con- 
jectured by Edwards to rise like a crest : the 
same scarlet covers the lower part of the belly, 
the thighs, the lower part of the back, and 
•almoi^ to the end of the ta^kquills, whicji are 
tipt with black; the sides of the head, the 
neck, the back, and the wings are shaded, with 
deep tints, Avhich change the red into a fine 

soft crimson ; but the darkest cast is a sort of 

' * 

* ClIARACTEU SPpCIFICUS. 

t 

Ampelis Carnifex. a, ruber, fascia ocular! reuiigum 
rcctricumquc apicibus ‘wgris . — Lai A, Ltd. Orn, i. p. 366. 
No. 7. 

Ampelis Carnifex.— Gtwc/. i. p. 839. 

CoTiNGA Rubra,— U/ w. ii. p. 351, 7, 

Le Cotinga Rouge, ou VOuette, — Buf. PI. Enl. 378, — 
Buff, par Bonn. xlix. p. 314. 

Red Bird from Surinam. — Edw. t, 39. 

Red Chatterer.— L f?/// Syn. Hi. p. 97. 7. 


in Cayana, Guiana. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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border which surrounds the scarlet cap, and 
this is a little more dilute behind the neck and 
on the back,, and more so on the throat and 
breast; the coverte of the wings are edged 
with brown, and the great quills become more 
and more obscure, and terminate almost in 
black; the bill is a dull red; the legs dirty 
yellow ; and, what is remarkable, the tarsus is 
covered with a sort of down as far as the origin 
of the toes. 

The red cotinga migrates, or rather flits, 
like the pompadour, oiil^ it is more common 
in the interior parts of Guiana. , 

Total length about seven inches; the bill 
nine lines ; the legs seven lines ; the tail two 
inches and a half, and projects twenty lines 
beyond the wings, and consequently the alar 
extent is less tlian in the preceding species * 


* The female differs from the male, her plumage being 
dark red-brown. The wing-teatbers and the tail; however, 
are similar. W. 


VOl. V. 
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THE CARUNCULATED 
CHATTERER* 

r 

Laet is the only person who has mentioned 
this bird, and all that he says amounts to no 
more than that its plumage is white and its 
cry very loud. Since his time, the species has 
been in a manner lost, even in Cayeline ; and 
M. de Manoncour has the merit of rediscover- 
ing it. 

Both the male and the female are figured in 
the JPlanckes Enluminhs. They were perched 
upon trees beside a swamp when they were 
killed ; they were betrayed by their cry, which, 
as Laet f observed, was very loud ; and it re- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICU8. 

Ampelis Caruncvlata. a. 'alba, uropygio remigibus 
rectricibusque flavescente adumbratis, fronte denudata 
elongata caninculata.->^x^<A. Ind, Orn. i. p. 366. 

Ampehs Cauunculata. — Gmel. Sy$t. i. p. 841. 

COTINGA Axba, — JB rit. ii. p. 3.56. 18. 

Le Cotinga Blanc. — Buff. PI. Enl. 793. 794. — Biff, par 
Sonn. xlix. p. 317. pi. 126. fig. 1. 

Carunculatkd Chatterer. — Lath, St/h. iii. p. 98. 6. 
t. 40. • 

HABITAT 

in Cayana, Brasilia. — 12 pollices longa. W. 

f Voyagers say, that its voice resembles the sound of a 
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sembled the sound of the two syllables in an, 
uttered with an exceedingly drawling tone. 

The mosit remarkable character of these birds 
is, a* sort of caruncle under the bill as in the 
turkeys, but dilferently organized : it is flaccid 
and . pendulous when the bird is composed at 
rest; but when the passions are roused, it 
swells in every dimension, and, in this state of 
tension, is more than two inphes long, and 
three or four lines in circumference at the base: 
this eflect is produced by air, which is driven 
through an aperture of die palate into the ca« 
vity of the caruncle, and inflates it 

This caruncle differs from that of the turkey 
also in another circumstance; it is covered 
with small white feathers ; and besides, it is 
not peculiar to the male. The plumage of the 
female is, however,’ entirely different : for in 
the male the bill and legs are black, all the 
rest of a pure spotless white, except some tints 
of yellow on the rump, and on some of the 
quills of the tail and of the iVings : but in the 
female the colour is not si>, uniform ; the upper 
part of the head, body, tJie superior coverts of 
the wings, and most of the quills of the wings 
and of the tail, are olive mixed with grey ; the 
lateral quills of the tail grey, edged with 
H^ellow; the cheeks and forehead white; the 


bell, and may be heard at the distance of half a l^gue. 
Hitt. Gch. des Voyagei, tom. xiv. p. 299. 

• The female ha» no caruncle. W. 

£ S 
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feathers of the throat grey, edged with olive j 
those of the breast and of the interior part of 
the belly grey, edged with olive and tipt with 
yellow, and the coverts of the- lower sur&ce of 
the tail lemon-yellow ; the inferior coverts of 
the wings white, edged with the same yellow. 

The male and female are nearly of the same 
size. Total length twelve inches ; length of 
the bill eighteen lines ; its breadth at its base 
seven lines : length of the tail three inches nine 
lines, consisting of twelve equal quHls, and 
projecting twenty-one' lines beyond the wings. 
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THE VARIEGATED CHATTERER*. 

t 

The liead is deep brown ; the quills of the 
wings blackish ; their small coverts black ; the 
great coverts blackish, with some -mixture of 
brownish-green ; all the rest of the plumage is 
cinereous, mixed with blackish, chiefly on the 
back, and with greenish^ on the rump and tail. 
The bill is broad at the base, as in the cotingas; 
its tongue is short ; its nostrils uncovered ; its 
iris blueish-black ; its bill black; its legs 
blackish. It has several black fleshy appendi- 
ces under the neck, nearly of a lance-shape, 
which marks a slight affinity to the preceding, 
at the same time that it discriminates it from 
all the other cotingas. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

t 

Ampelis Variegata. a, cinerea, nigricante virescentc- 
que variegala, capite obscure*fii6co, remigibus nigricanti- 
bus, sub gula caruncuHs duabiis caniosis elongatis nigris. 
— iMh. Ind. Orn, i. p. 367. No. 10. • 

Ampelis Variegata, — GmeL Syst, i, p. 84 I. 

CoTiNGA Njevia. — Bris, ii. p. 354. 9. 

L^Averano. — Byff. par Sonn, xlix. p, 321. 
ftuiRA-PUNGA. — Rati S^n. p. 166. p. 147. t. 38. 

— Id, {AngL) p. 199. 

Variegated Chatterer.— Syn, iii. p. 90, 9. 


in Brasilia, 


HAlpiTA*y 


W. 
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The variegated cotinga is as large as a pi- 
geon ; the length of its bill, which is an inch, 
equals the greatest breadth ; its legs are twelve 
or thirteen lines ; ite tail is. three , inches, 
and is almost wholly beyond the reach of the 
wings. 

The female is rather smaller than the male, 
and has not the fleshy appendices undef the 
neck ; it resemjjles the fieldfare in shape and 
size ; its plumage is a mixture of blackish, of 
brown, and light green ; but these cokiurs are 
distributed so, that the brown predominates on 
the back,, and the light*greeu on the throat, 
the breast, and the under part of the body. 

Thes6 birds grow plump and juicy. , The 
male has a very strong voiCe, and inflected in 
two different ways; sometimes it resembles the 
noise occasioned by striking a cutting instru- 
ment against a wedge of iron (Itoc/c, hick); and 
sometimes it is like the jarring of a bell that is 
cracked (kur, kur^ kur). It is heard in no 
part of the yeaf but during the six weeks of 
the middle of summer ; that is, in the southern 
hemisphere, in December and January; and 
hence the Portuguese name j4ve de Verano, i. e. 
Bird of Summer. It is remarked that ifs 
breast is marked exteriorly with a furrow 
which runs through its whole length ; and also 
that its wind-pipe is very wide, which perhaps 
contributes to the strength of its voice. 
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THE GUIRAROU*. 

If the beauty of plumage formed the characv 
teristic feature of the «,cotingas, this bird, and 
that of the preceding article, would be re* 
garded as degenerate branches^ of the original 
stock. The Guirarou has nothing remarkable 
either in its colours, or in their distribution, if 
we except a black bar below the eyes, and the 
tint of the iris, which is sapphire : a uniform 
light‘grey is spread over the head, the neck> 
the breast, and all the under part of the body ; 
the thighs, and the upper part of the body, 
cinereous ; the quills, and coverts of the wings, 

* CH A-RACT^feR SPECIFICUS. 

Laniiis Nengeta. L. cauda cuneiformi apice alba, cor- 
pore cinereo subtns albido. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 68. 
No. 7. • 

Lanius NenGeta. — Gmel. S^^t. i. p. 298. 

COTINOA ClNEREA.— JBr». ii. ^.*383. 8. 

Guibahu Nheengeta.— jRak Sj/h. p. 166. p. ITOu 

Id. {AngL) p, 235. 

Le Gvirarou. — Buff, far Sonn. xlix. p. 324. 

Grey Pye or Brasil.— fldtt). t. 318. 

Grey Shrike. Arct. Zool. ii. p. 240. A.— Lath. Syn. i. 
183. 36. 


HABITAT 

IQ Eoropae borealis et Americas aquosis ; gregarius.— 9 pob 
licet longQs. W. 
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blackish ; the quills of the tail black, tipt with 
white, and its superior coverts white; lastly, 
the bill and legs are black. 

The flat shape, and the shortness of the bill, 
the loudness of its voice, which is somewhat 
like that of the blackbird, but shriller, and 
its haunting the margin of water, are the 
chief circumstances in which the Guirarm 
resembles the cotiiigas ; its size is also nearly 
the same, and it inhabits the same climates: 
yet Willughby has referred it to the white- 
ears; and other excellent ornithologists have 
reckoned it a fly - catcher. For my own 
part I shall not venture to assign its genus ; 
I shall retain the name which it bears in its 
native climate, and wait for fuller observa- 
tions made on several living subjects, which 
will point out its proper arrangement. The 
Guirarom are very common in the interior parts 
of Guiana, but are not found at all in Cayepne; 
they ramble little; many occur generally in the 
same district; they perch generally on the 
lowest branches of certain large trees, where 
they pick up seeds and insects, on which they 
subsist. From time to time, they cry all at 
once, allowing an interval between each sound; 
this cry, though harsh in itself, is cheering 
music to travellers who have lost their way in 
immense forests of Guiana, for it directs them 
to the banks of a river. 

The subject observed by M. de Manoncour 

was nine inches and a half total length ; its 
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bill twelve* lines long, seven broad, five 
thick at the base, and encircled with hairs ; the 
tail was square, four inches long, and exceeded 
the wings by twp inches and a half ; the tarsus 
was an inch, and 90 was the bill *. 

• 

* I owe tbeie Retails to M. de Manonoour, 
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VARIETY of the ^UIRAROU »; ■ 

% 

I KNOW of one only ; it is what we have 
called the Grey Cotinga ; and Daubenton and 
myself suspect that it is a variety of age, be- 
cause it is smaller, its total length being seven 
inches and a lialf, and its tail rather shorter, 
the wings reaching to the middle, and all the 
other ditferences result from defect. It has 
neither the black bar under the eyes, nor the 
white-bordered tail, nor the white superior co- 
verts ; the quills of the wings are edged with 
white, but they are not so nlackish ; and those 
of the tail not so black as in the Guirarou. 

* CHARACTER *\'PECIFICUS. 

Amfelis Cinerea. a. cincrco-j^risca, subtns grisescens, 
rostro pedibusque rubris. — Lath. Ind, Or/i. i. p. 367. 
No. 11. * 

Lanius Nengeta.— Si / st . i. p.298. 7. /3. 

Varie'te' DU Guirarou. — Luff, par Sain. xlix. p.327. 

Le CotingaiGris dc Cayenne.—?/. Enl. 699. 

Grey Shrike.— L ofi. Syn. i. p. 184.36. A. 

HABITAT 


in Cayana.— 8 poliices longa. 


W. 
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THE AMERS 


In the low, sw«impy, thin - settled lands of 
South America, the swarms of insects and 
loathsome reptiles seem to predominate over all 
the rest of the animal creation. In Guiana 
and Brazil :j; the ants are so astonishingly multi- 

• 

♦ TURDUS. 

CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

Rostf'um rectiusoulum* apice deflexo, emarginato, 

^Tares ovatse, nuclse, vel membranula semitectie. 

Faux ciliata. 

Lingua lacero-marginata. . 

I 

r 

t Lcs FourmUiers. — Buff. 

J This is also the case in many other parts of America. 
Piso relates, that in Brazil, and eveiifin the wet grounds of 
Peru, the quantity of ants is so enormous, that they devour all 
the seeds which are committed ttV the earth ; and though fire 
and water be employed to extirpate them, the attempts have 
hitherto failed of success. He adds, that if were much to 
be wished that Nature had ordained in those countries many 
species of animals like the ant-eaters {MunuecophagcCf Liiin.), 
which might bore into the hillocks, and extract these insects 
with their long tongue. Some of the ants are not larger than 
those of Europe ; others are twice or thrice as large. They 
taisc hills as large as hay stacks ; and their number is so 
vast, that they make tracks several feet broad in the fields, 
And iu the woods, and often through an extent of many 
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plied, that their hills are some fathoms wide, 
and several feet in height, an^ proportionally 
populous as those of E^ope, of whichythe 
largest are only two or three feet in diameter; 
so that they may be computed to contain two 
or three hundred times the number of ants. 
Yet they exceed still more in number^ and in 
the wildernesses of Guiana they are an hundred 
times more frequent than in any part of the 
ancient continent. But (such is the system of 
Nature!) every creature is the destined prey of 
another; and generation and destruction are 
ever conjpined. We have in the former work 
given an account of the Tamanoir, of the 
Tamandua, and of the other, quadrupeds which 
feed upon ants; we are now to write* the 
history of a kind of birds which live also upon 
these insects. We were unacquainted with 
the existence of the Alters till M. de Man- 
oncour presented the specimens to the king’s 
cabinet. v 

The Anters are natives of Guiana, and are 
analogous to none of the European birds ; but 
in the shape of their body, of their bill, of 
their feet, 'and of their tails, they bear a great 
resemblance to the short - tailed thrushes 
(Breves), which our nomenclators have im- 
properly confounded with the blackbirds : but 

♦ 

leagues.— Fernandez says also that these ants are larger, and 
pretty much like our winged-ants, and that their hil^s are of 
an incredible height and width. 
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as the short-tailed thruslies inhabit the Philip- 
pines, the Moluccas, the island of Ceylon, Ben- 
gal;, and Madagascar, it is more than probable 
that they are irot of the same race with the 
Anters of America. These appear indeed to 
constitute a new genus, for which we are 
wholly indebted to M. de Manoncour, whom I 
have so often cited for his extensive knowledge 
of foreign birds : he has presented above an 
hundred and sixty dilferent species to the 
Royal csfbinet ; and has also been so obliging 
as to communicate to md all the observations 
which he made in his voyages to Ser>egal and 
America. I have on many occasions availed 
myself of this information ; and in particular 
I have formed entirely from it the history of 
the Anters. 

In French Guiana, and indeed in all countries 
where natural, history^* is little known, names 
are applied to animajs from the slightest ana- 
logies. This has been the case with the Anters : 
they were observed to perch ‘seldom, and run 
like partridges; but as were inferior to 

these birds in size, they were distinguished 
at Cayenne by the appellation of Zitt/e Par-- 
ttidges. 

But these birds are neither partridges, nor 
blackbirds, nor short - tailed thrushes ; only 
they resemble the last in their chief external 
characters. Their legs are long ; their tail and 
wings short; the nail of the hind-toe more 
hooked, and longer than those of the fore-toes f 
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the anters. 


the bill straight and lengthened; the upper 
mandible scalloped at its ejctremity, which 
bends at the junction of. the lower mandible, 
and projects about a line beyoird it ; but their 
tongue is short, and beset at the tip with small 
cartilaginous and fleshy threads. Their colours 
are also very different; and it is very probable 
that their instincts are dissimilar, since they 
inhabit widely distant climates. When we de- 
scribed the short-tailed thrushes, we were un- 
able to give any account of theii* natural 
habits, since no travellers had taken notice of 
them, aiifl therefore we cannot draw any com- 
parison with those of the American Anters. 

Tift general the Anters keep in flocks, and 
feed upon small insects, and chiefly ants, u^’hich 
are for the most part similar to those of Europe. 
They are almost always found upon the ant- 
hills, which in the intetior tracts of Guiana, 
are more than twenty ^et in diameter, and 
whose insect nations retacd the extension of 
cultivation, and even consume the provisions 
of life. ' K 

There are several species of Anters, which, 
though very different in appearance, often as- 
sociate together ; the large ones and the small, 
the long-tailed and the short-tailed, are found 
on the same spot. Indeed, if wc except the 
principal kind, which are very few, it is rare 
to find in the rest 'two subjects perfectly alike ; 
and wc may suppose that this diversity arises 
from the intermixture of the small ones : so 
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that we must regard them as mere varieties, and 
not distinct species. 

In all these birds, the wings and tail are very 
shmt, and thwefore ill calculated for flying ; 
accordingly they only trip along^the ground, 
and liop among the low branches ; and though 
lively and active, they never shoot through 
the air. 

The voice of the Anters is vicious in the dif- 
ferent species, and in some it is very singular. 

As insects are the chief food of these birds, 
they seek the solitary tracts where those arc 
not molested by the intrusion of man, and 
swarm in abundance. They live in the thickest 
and the remotest forests, and never visi^ tire 
savannas, the cleaned grounds, and still less 
the neighbourhood of plantations. They em- 
ploy dry herbs carelessly interwoven in the con- 
struction of their neats, whicli are hemispheri- 
cal, and two, three, «r four inches in diameter, 
and suspend thcm.oy the two sides on the 
bushes, two or three feet from the ground. 
They lay three or four eggs which are almost 
round. 

The flesh of most of these birds is unpalatable 
food, and has an oily ranic taste ; and when 
opened, the digested mass of ants, and of other 
insects they swallow, exhales a putrid oifensivc 
smell. 
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THE KING OF THE A.NTERS*r 

First Species. 

This is the largest and the most unfre(|uent 
of all the birds of this genus. It is never seen in 
flocks, and seldom in pairs ; and as it is generally 
alone among the others, and is larger than them, 
it is called T/te King 'vf the Anters^ It is the 
more entitled to tliat appellation, as it affects an 
uncommon distance to other birdsj and even to 
thos^^ of its own kind. If so excellent an ob- 
server as M. de Manoncour 'had not comtnuni- 
cated the details of its manner of living, to dis- 
cover it to be an Anter,' from the mere inspec- 
tion, would have been alrt^pst impossible ; for its 
bill is thicker, and diffe» htly shaped from that 
of all the othei'S. This bin.{, is generally on the 

I 

* CHAUAuTjKR SPECIFIGUS. 

Turdus Gr^llarius. T. fusco-nebulosus^ subtus rufes«< 
cens, maxillsc inferioris striga macula pectoris crissoque 
albis^ nucha plumbea. — LatLInd. Orn. i. p. 361. No. 129« 
Turdus Rex. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 828. 

Lr Roi DEs Fourmiliers. — Bvjf. par Sonfi, xlix. p. 341. 
— P/. Enl. •702. 

King Thrush. — LatL Spn. iii. p. 89. 122. 


in Guiana, Brasilia. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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ground, and is far from being so lively as the 
rest, who hop around it. It frequents the same 
spots, and feeds ' 'Iso upon insects, especially 
antsJf The female, as in all the other species of 
this genus, is larger than the male. 

Its length from the point of the hill to the 
end of the tail is seven inches and a half ; its 
bill is brown, somewhat hooked, fourteen lines 
long, and five lines thick at the^base, which is 
beset with small whiskers ; the wings extend the 
whole leugth of the tail, which is only fourteen 
lines ; the legs are brown,* and two inches long. 

The under side of the body is variegated with 
brown rufous, blackish, and white ; the rufous 
brown is the predominant colour as far as the , 
belly, where it grows dilute, and the whitish 
prevails. Two white bars descend from the cor- 
ners of the bill along with the dusky shade of the 
throat and neck ; on t^ breast is a white spot 
nearly triangular. Th|i upper side of the body 
is brown rufous, shaded with black and white, 
except on the rump and tail, Where the colour 
is uniform. — The size and,f|.e tints are subject 
to vary in different specimens, and we have only 
ficseribed here the more usual appearances. 


VOL, V.> 
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' THE AZUillN. 

o 

Second Species. 

We have described this bird after the black- 
birds, and have nothing to add to the former 
account. W e femarked that it was undoubtedly 
not a blackbird ; and from its external appear- 
ance it ought to be ranged among th*e anters. 
We are unacquainted with its economy. It is 
rare in Guiana, but was sent however from 
thence to M. Mauduit. 




TUB ' AjLAKTJ^C. thrush. 
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TJBK GR1!»AT BELFM ' 

Third Species. 

WjB^pply the epithet of Great only to dis- 
tinguish it from another smaller species ; for its 
total length exceeds not six inches and a half 
itstiups sixteen lines, and projects six lines 
beyp^l^e wings ; its bill is eleven lines, black 
aboyi^nd below, ‘and three lines and a 

half at base; the legs are eighteen 

lines lohg, and, as well as the toes, are of a 
light lead-colour. / , , ^ , 

Tlie tints vary in almost each individual, and 
the dimensions are also variable tJ—we have 
stated the average. 

• CHARACTER , SPECIFICUS. 

Tvapvs TlRRIEKSt T. fuscus, sulcus albus, pectol* ni- 
gtkatiite IwlMiloiw.— Ind.^p" 1 . 1 p. 360. No. 126. 
Tdrdus T^nnIbns.— Sytt, i. p. 'B37. 

Le GraXu BefroJ.’— B« if. Pli pMk 7W* 

SoBif. xlix. p. 346.pl. 22. *• ‘ 

Alarum Thrush.' — Lath, Spn. Hi. p. 86. 118. 

BABII^T 

in Cayana. — e| pqlUces .lypgs* ^ W. 

t In soma iodividuals, the upper maoaibie, tuough scal- 
loped and R little hopked, exceeds not the under. 

F 2 
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THE GREAT BXLFRr. 


In this species the females are much larger 
than the males, and still more disproportioned 
than in the first species : ,;his respect the 

an ter s resemble the birds of prey. ^ 

What most remarkably distinguishes this bird, 
which we have named Belfry, is, the singular 
sound that it makes in the evenings and morn- 
ings : this resembles the din of an alarum-bell. 
Its voice is so strong, that it can be heard at a 
great distance, and one would hardly suppose it 
emitted by so small a bird. The succession of 
sounds, which is as rapid as the quick strokes 
of a bell, continues about an hour. It appears 
to be a s6rt of call similar to that of the par- 
tridges, only it is heard at all seasons, and every 
day^ at tlie rising of the Sun, and befoTe his 
setting : however, as the period of love is not 
fixed in those hot climates, the partridges, as 
well as the auters, have\heir call in every sea- 
son indiscriminately. t 

The king of tlie anters belfry are the 

only birds of the^emis that are palatable food. 
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^ THE SMALL BELFRY* 

VARIETY. 

Its length five inches and a lialf ; the upper 
part of the body is olive, whiph grows more 
dilute on the rump ; the tail, of which th? 
quills arc brown, as well as those of the wings, 
exceeds these by ten lines ; the uiwler part of 
the throat is white, and the feathers below be- 
come grey, and spotted with rusty-brown as far 
as the belly, which is entirely rusty-brown.,^ 
From this description it is easy to perceive the 
striking resemblance of colours between this 
bird and the great belfir, and the figure is pre- 
cisely the Si,4ne. » 

* CIIARACrER SPECIFICUS. 

• 

Turdus Lineatus, T. fusco-olivyceus, subtus albus fusco 
punctatus, lateribua cplli albc^Wieatis, tcctricibus alarum 
maculis rufts. — LatA. Ind^ Orn. i. p. 361. No. 126. 

Turdus LiNEATUS.-<^Gme^. i. p. 828, * 

Le Petit Befroi. — Buff, par Sonn, xlix. p. 348. 

Le Fourmilier Grivele' de Cayenne . — FL 
f.l, 

SpEci^LED Thrush. — Lath, Sj/n. iii. p, 87. lip. 


HABITAT, 

in Cayana.— 5J pollices longa. 


W 
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THE PALIKOUR, or ANTER*, 

’ properly so C£(]Ied. 

fourth Species,. 

It is near six inches long ; its body not so 
thick as that of the Little Jlelfry, and its bill 
longer than in that .species ; its iris reddish,, 
and its eyes encircled by a skin of sky-blue ; 
the legs knd the lower mandible pf the same 
^colour. 

'‘The throat, the fore part of the neck, and 
the top of the breast, are covered with a cravat 
of black, with a black and white border, which 
extends behind the n\^ck and forms a half- 
collar; the rest of the under part of the body 
is cinereous. V 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICU3. 

• 

Turdus Formicivorus. T. rufo'fuscusy subtus^ albidus^ 
macula d^rsali coilo inferiore pectorequc nigris» tectrici. 
bus alarum ilavo maculatis, cauda ruia, — iMtk. Ind. Orn, i. 
p. 361. No. 127. 

Turdus Formicivorus. — GmeL Sj/st, i, p. 828. 

Le Palikour, pu Fourmilier.— PI. Enl. 700. f. 1. 

— par Sonn. xlix. p. 350. 

Ant Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 87. 120. 

HABITAT 

cum praecedentibus. W. 
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The birds of this species are very lively, but 
fly not more than the others in open air; they 
climb among the’6\ishcs like magpies, expand- 
ing the feathers of their tail. 

Tliey make a sort of quavering,^ interrupted 
by a feeble cry, which is abrupt and shrill. 

Their eggs are brown, and nearly as large as 
those of sparrows ; the great end is sprinkled 
with spots of a deep brown ; th.e nest is thicker 
and closer interwoven than those of the other 
Anters,*and is covered externally with more 
than one layer of moss. 
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THE COLMiV.*. 


The Colma may likewise be considered us 
a variety of the preceding, or as a closely-re- 
lated species ; all the plumage of its body is 
brown; below it is brown-grey, and on the 
belly cinereous j only on the lo.wer part of the 
head, behind the neck? there is a sort of rufous 
half-collar, and the throat is white, dotted 
with brovVn-grey. We have formed its name 
Colma, from this last character. In some sub- 
jecfs"the rufous half-collar isf wanting. 

* CHARACTER SPECl FICUS. 

TuRDtJS Qoi,ma. T. rufo-fu.^us, subt\is cinereus, lunula 
nuchse rufa, jugulo albo nigraqiie vario, macula nariuin 
gulaque albis.— LalA. Ind. OrnU. p.3(»0. No. 124. 
TuRRus Colma,— G jnt/. Syst. i. 827. 

Le Colma. — Birf. PI. Enl. 703. f. 1. — BuJ'. par Soim. xlix. 
p. 354. V 

Rvfous-naped Thrush,— /> aM. Syn. iii. p. 85. 117. 


HABITAT 

in Cayana.— 7 polliccs longus. 

K* Le Tetkma,— par Sonn, xlix. p. 355. — PL EnL 
821. — Lath, Syn, iii. p. 86. 


Discrepat nudha cervieeque rufis, corporc supra subtusque 
saturate fusco. — Aii femina t — Lath, W. 
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THE TETE'MA. 


This is a native of Cayenne, and seems to 
resemble much the preceding, not only in size, 
which is the same, and in shape, which is 
nearly similar, but in the disposition of the co- 
lours, which are almost the same on all the 
upper part of the body. The greatest difference 
occurs on the throat, the breast, and the belly, 
which are blackish-brown: whereas in the 
Colma, the origin of the neck and tliroat^ar^ 
white, variegated with small brown spots, and 
the breast and belly are ash-grey, which would 
induce us to suppose that the differences are 
only sexual. In thaticase I should reckon the 
T6t^ma as the male, and the Colma as the 
female, because its jolours arc generally more 
flijute. 
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THE CRESTED‘ ANTER*. 

•Fifth Species. 

The average length of this bird is nearly six 
inches : the upper part of the head is decorated 
with long black feathers, which it can erect at 
pleasure like a crest ; the iris is black, the 
under part of the throat is covered with black 
and white feathers ; the breast and the under 
part of the neck are black ; — all the rest of the 
body is ash-grey. 

tail is two inches four lines in length, 
and consists of twelve tapered quills f, edged 
and tipt with white, and exceeds the wings an 
inch, whose superior coA^grts are tipt with white, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

s 

Turdus CiRRHATiw. T. cristatus griseo-cinereas, pileo 
collo inferiore pectorj^que nigris, gula albo varia, tectrici- 
bus alarum apice, redCl'icibus margine et apice aibis. — 
I,a/A. Jnd. Orn. i. p. 359. No. 120. 

Turdus Cirrhatus. — Gmel . Si/st. i. p, 826 . 

Lk FouRMILIER Huppe'. — Buf. par Sonn. xHx. p. 381. 
Black-crested Thrush. — Latk. Syn. iii. p. 83. 113. 

HABITAT 

in Cayana. — 6 pollices longus. W. 

f t In all the species oV the Anters, th( tail it more or less 
tapered ; those which have it larger than the rost, have it 
also thinner, and the quills weaker. 
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and, in some subjects, they are of the general 
colour of the body, or ash-grey. 

The female haii^ ?iiJso a crest, or rather the 
same long feathers on the head, but they are 
rufous, and its plumage differs fronv that of the 
male in nothing except a slight shade of rusty 
upon the grey. 

These birds have a cluck like that of a pullet; 
they lay three eggs *, and breed several times 
annually. 

* M. de Manoncour found in tke month of December several 
young of this species ready to fly. He tried in vain to rear 
some of them ; for they all died in the space Of four days, 
(hough they ate very beaitily crumbs of bread. 
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THE WHITE-EARED ANTER* 

SU'th Species. 

It is four ii\clies ijine lines in length; the 
upper part of the head is brown, and the lower 
sides of the fore part of the head and throat 
are black : a small bar of shining white stretches 
from tlie posterior angle of the eye to below 
the head, wdiere the leathers are broader and 
'ItTJ^er than those of the hegd. 

There is nothing remarkable in the rest of 
the plumage : the colour of the upper part of 
the body is an unpleasai^t mixture of olive and 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

V, 

Turdus Auritus. ^’T, rufo-olivaccus fusco varius, abdo^ 
tniiie albo, giila juguSpque iiigris, verticc fasciaque pecto- 
rali rufo fuscis, vitta ^rium argeiitca, — Lati, Ind, Orn, 
p. 360. No. 123. 

TuRDufe Auritus. — Sj/st, i. p. 827. 

Pi PH A Leucotis.— G we/. i. p, 1003. 

Le Fourmiuier St Oreilles Blanches. — Buff, PL EnL 
822. — Buff, par Sonii, xlix. p. 359. pi. 122. f. 2. 
White-eared MANAKiN.~Laf^. Syn, iv, p. 527. 13. 

Thrush. — J^th, Syn, iii. p. 84. 116, 

«> 

^lABITAT 

w. 


in Cayana. 
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rusty. Tlie superior part of the under sides of 
the body is rufous, and the rest grey *. 

The tail is fifteen lines in length ; the 
winj^s extend its whole length ; the legs are 
brown : the habits of the bird arc the same as 
those of the preceding kinds. 

* The female differs from the male in having the top 
of the head and base of the cheeks reddish, and the tliroat 
white. * \V. 
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THE CUlM^ERf. 

Seventh Species. 

The total length of this bird is four inches 
and a half, and its tail projects nine lines be- 
yond the wings. 

Besides the habits common to the anters, 
the Chimer has othe,rs peculiar to itself : it 
haunts the grounds where the ants abound, but 
does not intermingle with the rest ; it generally 
forms small separate parties of four or six : they 
hop\bout and utter a very singular cry, exactly 
like the chime of three diff’erent-toned bells : 
their voice is sonorous, considering the small- 
ness of their size. We Height suppose that they 
sing their parts, though it is likely that each 

*CHAK.ACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tokdus CAMPANELLiy^^T. fuscus, snbttts uropygioque 
rufo-fulvus, gula alba, piloo genisque albis nigro macula- 
tis, superciliis strigaque pone oculos nigris. — iaM. Incf. 
Orn. i. p. 359. No. 121, 

TurdusTintinnabulatus. — Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 826. 

Le Carillonkur. — PI. E»l. 700. f. 2, — Buf. par 
Sonn. xiix. p. 3G1. 

Chimimo Thrush. — Latfi. 5yn. iii. p. 83. 114. 

' HABITAT 

in Cayanse et dniaiia sylvis, — 4 pollices longus. W. 
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siiunds successively the three notes; but we 
are not certain, as no person has ever been at tlie 
trouble to domestifate them. Their voice is 
not %o loud as thaj: of the great belfry, which is 
indeed equal to that of a bell of considerable 
size ; and the Chimers are not distinctly audi- 
ble farther than fifty paces, while the belfry 
niay be heard at the distance of half a league. 
These birds continue their c|;iiniing without 
intennission for whole hours. 

Tlie species is very rare, anti found only in 
the still forests in the heart of Guiana. 
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THE BAM'HLA 

Eighth Species. 

We have given it this name, because there 
is a white transverse bar on each wing (hande- 
blanche ). The habits of the bird are unknown ; 
but from its resemblance to the other anters, I 
should infer that it belongs to the same genus, 
though still a distinct species. 

Besides^ these eight species of anters, we 
have seen three others which were brought 
'?rS?i\ Cayenne, but without the least account 
of their natural habits. 

« 

* CHARACTER. SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus BambiiA. T. nebulosus, supra rufo-fiiscus, subtus 
cinerasccns, ali$ nigris fascia alba, cauda nigricante brevi. 
— Lath. Ind. Orn. i> p.360. No. 122. 

Tukdus BAMBEA.~6mf/, iiyst. i, p.827. 

I.E Bambla.— B?//. Ll.'^hL 703. f. 2.— yar Sonn. xlix. 
p. 364. 

Bl.ACK-wiNd’ED Thrush. — Tath. Syn. iii, p, 84. 115. 


in Cayana. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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THE ARADA** 


This was called, by M. de Manoncour, the 
Musician of Cayenne ; I rather choose to retain 
the name of Arada^ which it receives in its 
native country. 

It is not exactly an anter; but we hav# 
placed it after these, because it has the same 
external characters, though it differs in itsi 
habits. It perches upon trees, and nevisr alights 
on the ground, except to pick up ants and 
other insects, upon which it feeds. It is dis- 
tinguished fiym them by a remarkable property; ' 
for all the anters utter harsh cries without any 
molestation, while the Arada has the most 
charming warble. It commences often with 

* CHARACTER SPECl^'ICUS. 

Turdus Arada. T. rufo*fu8ea.’<^ nigricaote transvenim 
striatus, subtus albidus, sub oculis macula nigra albo 
punctata, genis colloque inferiore rufo fulvisr— liOtA, ind. 
Ora. i. p. 368. No. 116. 

’Tordus Cantans. — (imtl. Syst. i. p. 825. 

L’Arada. — Bujf. par S«nn. xlix. p. 366. pi. 128. fig. 1. 

Lk Musicien de Cayenne.— P/. Eut, 706. f. 2. 

Musician Thrush. — Lath. Sya. iii. p. 80. 109. 

HABITAT 

inCayaiia; panra species.— 4 pollices tantom longus. W. 
VOL. r. O 
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the seven notes of the octave, and then whistles 
different soft varied airs, which are lower than 
those of the nightingale, and more like the 
breathing of a sweet-toh^d 'flute ; and it h said 
to excel even that celebrated chorister of the 
grove in delicate tender melody. It has also 
a sort of whistle, resembling that by which a 
person calls upon another : travellers frequently 
mistake this sound, and, by following it, they 
are led more astray ; for as they approach the 
%ird continually recedes, and whistjes at in- 
tervals. . . 

The Arada avoids settled spots ; it lives 
alone in*the depth of the vast forests, and the 
softness of its melody seems in some measure 
to relieve the gloomy strllness arounds It is 
one of the very few birds in th^ new world 
which nature has distinguished by the charms 
of its song. But the species is not numerous ; 
and the traveller may frequently pursue his 
pathless journey without meeting a single 
Arada to sooth "iris sympathetic gloom. 

The colours of ^ts plumage correspond not 
with the richness of its song; they are dull and 
obscure.-^The total length is four inches, and 
tlie tail is radiated transversely M'ith rufous, 
brown, and blackish; — it exceeds the wings by 
seven lines. • 

To the Arada we may refer a bird which 
Mauduit showed to us : it resembles that in the 
length and shape of its bill, the form of its tail, 
the length of its legs, in having sopie white 
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feathers mixed with the brown ones on the sides 
of the neck ; tlie size is nearly equal, and the 
shape similar; but the tip of its bill is more 
booked, its throat^ is white, with a half-collar 
of black below, and its plumage is uniform, 
and not striped with brown lines, as in the 
Arada, whose throat and under part of its neck 
are red. We may presume, therefor^ that this 
bird is either a distinct variety of the Arada, 
or a contiguous species, since it inhabits 
Cayenne; though, being unacquainted witlf 
its habits, we shall not at present presume to 
decide the matter. 
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ly their external hgare these birds are inter* 
mediate between the Anters and the Nightin- 
gales : their bill and feet are like those of the 
Anters, and their long tail resembles th^t of 
the Nightingales. They live in flocks in the 
vast forests of Guiana; they run upon the 
ground, and hop among the low branches, but 
fly not in open air ; they feed upon ants and 
other small insects ; they are very nimble, and 
tffhen they frisk about, tliey make a sort of 
quavering, succeeded by a feeble shrill cry, 
which they repeat several times when they call 
upon each other. ^ 

We know only two species. 


Le$ Fpurmilicrs Rossigooli. — Bvff. 
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First Species. 

We have iiiven it this name, Ijecause its taU . 
> radiated transversely with blackish (queue- 
ayke). The length is five inches and a half, 
rojn the point of the bill to the end of the tail; 
lie throat and the fore-part of the neck are 
rhite ; the breast is less white, and receives a 
inereous shade; there is a little rusty under 
lie belly and on the thighs ; the head is black, 
nd the upper part of the body rufous-brown ; 
lie tail is tapered, and two inches long, and ex- 
ends at least eighteen Ifnes beyond the wings ; 
he hind nail is, as in the anters, the longest and 
trongest of all. 

* CHARACTER S^EtflFICUS. 

'URbosCoBAYA. T. Tufo-fuscus, pileo laterikusque Capi- 
tis el colli nigris, gala jugulo strigisqne sub oculis albis, 
eauda grisca fasciis nigris. — Lalh. Ind, Orn. i. p. 358. 
No. U7. 

'drOus CORAYA.—Gfnel. i. p. 825. 

'E Coray A. — Buf. PI. Enl. 701, f. 1. — Buff, par Sonn, xlix. 
P- 373. 

Urred-tail Thrush.— I« rt. 5ji«.»iii. p. 81. 110. 

Lascinise. — 5^ poUices longa. \V, 
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Second Species, 

It is rather larger than the preceding, being 
six inches long*-; its throat, the fore-part of its 
neck and breast are black ; the rest of the under 
part of the body cinereous ; an olive-brown is 
spread over the upper part of the head, neck, 
and back*; the rest of the upper part of the 
body is deeper cinereous than that of the belly: 
there is a white spot on the middle of the back; 
the tail is blackish and somewhat tapered,' pro- 
jecting one inch and a half beyond the wings, 
the quills of which are brown above and below, 
and the superior coverls are of a very deep 
brown, dotted with white, whence its name 
Alapi ( aikjs Piqu^.ths ). 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

~ Titrdus Alapi. T. fuscus, subtus cioereus, coUo inferiore 
pectoreque ntgris, tectricibu9 alarum albo punctatis, dorso 
macula alba. — Lath. Ind, Qru, i. p. 358. No. 119. 
Tukdcs Alapi. — Gmd. Sytt. i. p. 826. 

L’ Alapi de Cayenne.— Enl. 701. f. 2. — Buf. 
par Sonn. xlix. p. 374. 

Whits Backed Thrush. — Lath. S^n. iii. p, 82. 112. 

« 

HABITAT 

ia Guiaam sylvb.— 6 polUces lobga. W. 
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The female has not the wliite spot on the 
back ; its throat is white, and the rest of the 
under part of the b(?dy rusty, \^ith ash-grey 
feathers on the jides of the lower belly, and on 
what form the inferior coverts of th« tail : the 
points of the coverts of the wings are also rusty, 
and that of the upper part of the body is not so 
deep as in the male. 

These shades, and even the colours them* 
selves, vary iii different subjects, as we have had 
occasion *to observe with regard to the apters. 



THE 

To coafusioo, we i^U reijkore.to thU 
tsiinl the namfij of Jgam^ whidi it hat aver re> 


* PSOPHU. 


CHABiLCqKSa OSMC&ICOS. 

ftoitrum cyibidrico-GOiiiejto, eottmuiQt miui^ilrala supe* 
riore longiore. 

oviise, pftiNil»e . 

Lingua cartilaginaa, plAia^ §pu0 laciniatif 
femora supra genua 4pHda^ 

CHARACTER SPRCIFICVS. 


fsoPHiA Crepitans. P. ^nl^a, dorso griseO;» pectore 
GSMToleo-viridi splendeiile^ orbiili nudis rubris. — Lath, Ind^ 


0/a* H* p ^7* No. 1. . ; 

]psoPHiA Crbpitans,— G ate/, i. p, 7W. 

Phasiamhs AntilIarum.— i« p. 9 ^. 


! 


3 . s^ct 3 . V-};"' ■■ 

JifAeAui^^Jbig. im fiam. 

(^LJ^IBBBASTSO TnVlil§0B^^LatJli 


can. 
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ceived. in its native region. In a preceding part 
of the present work, we were deceived by 
account of Father Dutertr^ and have mentioned 
it the apl^eilation of Caracara; but tliat 
term was bestowed by Marcgrave upon a bird 
of prey totally different from 
Naturafists have entertained the most oppo> 
site opinions with regard to tins bird. Dutertie. 
supposes it to be a pheasant ; Barr^re reckons 
it a wild hen; Pallas terms it a crane; and 
Adanson seems to insinuate that it is a large 
aquatic bird of the genus of the lapwing, because 
its knees are prominent, and its hiiid-toe is 
placed a little higher than the three fore-toes, 
and because it appears di^ntermediate kind 
between the Jaeana and th^fCamicni. 

But the Agami is quite a distinct race. It 
resembles indeed the aquatic birds in the cha- 
racter which Adansotf has properly remarked, 
and also the greenish colour of the legs ; but 
its nature is entirely different. It inhabits the 
arid mountains, and the upland forests; and 
never visits the feus, or (1^^ margins of water. 
— We have here another example of the errors 
into which artificial systems lead. ' 

Kor is it a pheasant or curasso ; for not only 
are its legs and thighs different, but its toes and 
nmls are much shorter. Still more is it widely 
separated from the common hen ; and it cannot 
he. ranged with the cranes^ since its bili^ its 
heck, and its legs, are much shorter than lu the 
square birds. 
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The Agami is twenty-two inches long ; its 
bill, which is exactly like that of the gallina- 
ceous tribe, is twenty-one lines ; its tail is very 
short, notexceeding three inches and one-fourth, 
and is concealed by the superior coverts, and 
does not project beyond the wings ; its legs are 
five inches high, and completely covered with 
small scales, as in the other gallinaceous birds, 
and these scales reach two inches above the 
knees, which are not feathered. 

The whole of its head, its throat, dnd the 
upper half of its neck, both above and be- 
low, are covered wi h a short down, which is 
very close, and feels very soft ; the fore-part of 
Hhe lower surface o^he neck, and the breast, 
are covered with a l^utiful gorget four inches 
broad, whose brilliant colours vary between 
green, gold-green, blue, and violet j the upper 
part of its back, and the contiguous portion of 
its neck, are black ; the plumage changes on the 
hind-part of the b^ck into a tawny-rufous; but' 
all the under side of the body is black ; and 
also the wings ancr* the tail;' only the gteat " 
feathers which extend on the rump and the 
tail, are light ash-coloured ; the legs are 
greenish. 

The nomenclators * have also confounded the 
Agami with the Mdcucagua- df MarcgtaVe,' ' 
tvhich is the great Tinamou, and of which 
shiall |reat, in the following article, under the' .' 

’ Banire, Bmson, Vosnia^r, &( 
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name oi Mdgua. Adanson is the first who de- 
tected this error. 

Pallas ^ and Vosmaerf have accurately ascer- 


♦ " The larynx, which without the breast is1)f the thick- 
ness of a swan’s quill, and almost bony, grows much slen- 
derer at its entrance into the breast, looser, and cartilaginous, 
whence proceed two semi-cylindrical canals formed of mem« 
branes, and capable of extension* 

The air-bag on the right side descends to the pelvis, 
and within the breast it is divided into three or four cells by 
transverse membranous diaphragms. That on the left side is 
much narrower, and terminates in the loins /^ — MmeL Zooiog^ 
p. 71. 

t The most characteristic and remarkable property of these 
birds consists in the wonderful noise which they often make, 
either cf themselves, or when urgiltoy the keepers of the 
menagerie. I do not wonder that mtherto they have been 
supposed to form this through the anus. It cost me no little 
trouble to convince myself of the contrary, I'o succeed> 
one must be on the ground, aid with a bit of bread entice the 
bird to come near ; then make the noise, which the keepers 
can well imitate, and often dispose the Agami to repeat it. 
This equivocal noice is sometimes precj^dcd by a savage cry, 
interrupted by a sound approaching tliat of schcrck, scherck, 
to which succeeds the hollow ^sjQgular noise in question, 
which resembles somewhat the moan of pigeons. In this 
way it utters live, six, or seven times, with pnecipitatibn, a 
hollow noise emitted from within its body, nearly as if one 
pronounced tou, tou, tou, tou, tou, tou, with the mouth shut, 
resting upon the last . a very long time, and terminat- 

ing by sinking gradually with the same note. This sound 
^Iso resembles much the lengthened doleful noise which the 
Dutch bakers make, by blowing a glass-trumpet, to inform 
their customers when the bread comes out of the oveii. 
This sound, as I have already said, issutes not from the anus ; 
yet 1 am very confidenl, that it is formed by a si^ht opening 
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tained the singular power which this bird has 
of emitting a dull hollow sound, which was sup- 
posed to come from the anus * and have disco- 
vered that this is a mistaken notion. We Shall 
only obserjje that in many birds, as well as in 
the Agami, the wind-pipe is bony at its opening, 
and becomes cartilaginous in its descent, and in 

♦ M. de la Condamine entertained this ofinion.-^^VoyagH 
des Amazons^ p. 17&/ 


of the bill, and by a sort of lungs peculiar to almost all birds^ 
though of a different form. This is also the opinion of M. 
Pallas, who heard it often with me, and to whom I gave one 
of the dead birds for dissection/^ The doctor has communi- 
cated to me his observ||bns with « respect to the internal 
structure of the ^pimal, ^ which I am much obliged to' him. 
** The wind-pipe,'' says he, before its entrance into thf 
breast, is as thick as a large writing-pen, bony, and quito 
cylindrical. In the breast it b<l comes cartilaginous, and di- 
vides into two semi-circular canals, which pass through the 
lungs, the left one being very short, but the right one reaching 
the bottom of the belly, and parted by transverse membranes 
into three or four lobes." 

These lungs therefore^e^mdoubtedly the instrument of 
the various cries emitted by birds. The air, pressed by the 
impulsive action of the fibres, seeks to escape through the 
large branches of the fleshy lungs, and meets with an ob- 
struction from the little elastic membranes, which produces 
pulsations, the origin of all sorts of sounds f. But what 
above all convinces us that this noise ptoceeds not from thq 
anus, if a person observes attentively when the bird makes it, 
he will perceive the breast and belly to heaven and theb^l 
to open somewhat.— Fossiuer, AmUrdam^ 176B. 

i Mimohef de lAcademie de« Scienter annH 175 $, jn f diS. 
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geperal the cries of such birds are deep ; but 
there are also many birds on the otlier hand 
whose wind-pipe is cartilaginous at its rise, and 
terminates bony in tlie breast, and these have 
commonly shrill notes. ^ 

The odd sort of noise which this bird makes, 
is probably owing to the extent of lungs, and 
the capacity of their membranous cell. But it 
is unnecessary to suppose with Vosmaer, that the 
Agami is obliged to open its bill* a little in order 
to give, passage to the sound; for any sudden 
motion in the bowels is communicated through 
the muscles and teguments to the external air, 
which conveys the impulse to the ear.* We have 
often occasion to notice this circumstance ; and 
it appears to be prejudice ||ht the sounds pro- 
duced by animals are always transmitted through 
the throat, or through the alimentary canal. 
Nor is this species of ventriloquism peculiar to 
the Agami : the Curassd, without opening its 
bill, makes a similar hollow sound, which is 
even more articulate and mofe powerful. In- 
deed the same property seenjg to obtain, though 
in a less degree, in many kinds of birds in 
which the lungs are proportionally larger than 
in the quadrupeds. The hoarse murmur which 
the turkey-cock makes before his gobble, the 
cooing which the pigeon effects without mo- 
tion of the mouth, are of this nature ; only in 
these the sound rises near the bottom of the 
tirroat ; but in the curasso, and especially in the 
hocc<^ it has its origin deeper. 
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In regard to the manner in which the Agami 
lives in the domestic state, I shall quote the 
words of Vosmaer: — “ When these birds are 
well kept, they are attentive to cleanliness^ and 
often peck the feathers of th6 body and wings 
with their' bill : if they frolic with each other, 
they perform all their movements by hopping, 
and violently flapping their wings. The change 
of food and of climate certainly cools here (in 
Holland) their' natural ardour for propagation. 
Their ordinary subsistence is grain, ,such as 
buck-wheat, &c. but they also eat readily small 
fish, flesh, and bread. This fondness for fish, 
and the uncommon length of their legs, shew 
^ that they partake of the nature of the herons 
and cranes, and th#they belong to the class of 
the aquatic birds.” We must observe here that 
the fondness for fish is no -proof, since poultry 
are as greedy of this sortipf food as of any other. 
“ What Pistorius relates,” continues Vosmaer, 
“ with respect to the gratitude of this bird, may 
put many to thc'hlush. When tamed, it distin- 
guishes its master and benefactor with marks of 
its aflPection. Having reared one, I had an op- 
portunity of experiencing this myself: whenl 
opened its cage in the morning, the kind dUP 
mal hopped round me, expanding both his 
wings, and trumpeting (this is the term which 
we may employ to express the noise) from his’ 
bill, and behind, as if he wished me godd 
morning. He shewed no less attention when I 
went out and returned again} no sdonef ditfbe 
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pe^c^ve i^e.froin ^ distance than he ran to meet 
me? and even when I happened to be in a boat, 
and set tny foot on shore, he welcomed me with 
the same compliments, which he reserved for me 
alone, and never bestowed them upon otliers.” 

We shall subjoin a number of Additional 
facts, which were communicated by M. de 
Manoucour. 

In the state of nature the Agami inhabits the 
vast forests in the warm climates of America, 
and never visits the cleared grounds, still less 
the settled spots. It associates in numerous 
flocks, and prefers not the swamps and sides of 
lakes ; for it is often found on the mountains, 
and in hilly situations. It walks and runs 
rather than flies, since it nqpr rises more than 
a few feet, and only to reach some short dis- 
tance, or to gain . some low branch. It feeds 
upon wild fruits, like t^e curassos, the marails, 
and other gallinaceous birds. When surprised in 
its haunts, it makes its escape by swiftness of 
feet, seldom using its wings, and at the same 
time emits a shrill cry like that of the turkey. , 

These birds scrape the^Baxth at the roots of 
the large trees to form a bed for their.eggs ; and 
employ no lining, and construct no nest. They 
lay njany eggs, from ten to sixteen ; but tlie 
number is proportioned, as in all other birds, to 
pf the female ; they are almost spherical, 
lafger than liens’ eggs, and tinged with light 
The ypung Agamis retain their dow^, 
ox i<atjhet their first dishevelled feathers, xnuph 
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longer than our chickens, or infant^partridges : 
these are sometimes near two inches long, and 
before a certain age they might pass for animals 
covered with silky hairs,’ whiqh are close like 
fur, and feel soft ; the true feathers appear not 
till they (lave attained the fourth of their full 
growth. 

The Agami is not only tamed easily, but be- 
comes attached to its benefactor with all the 
fondness and lidelity of dogs ; and of this dis> 
position it shows the most unequivocal proofs. 
When bred up in the house, it loads its master 
with caresses, and follows his motions ; and if it 
conceives a dislike to persons on account of 
their forbidding figure, their offensive smell, or 
bf injuries received! it will pursue them' some- 
times to a considerable distance, biting their 
legs, and testifying every mark of displeasure. 
It obeys the voice of ks master, and even an- 
swers to the call of all tliose to whom it bears 
no grudge. It is fond of caresses, and offers 
its head and uel.'k to be stroked ; and, if once 
accustomed to these familiarities, it becomes 
troublesome, and will not be satisfied without 
continual* fondling. It makes its appearance 
as often as its master sits doum to table, and 
begins with driving out the dogs and cats, and 
taking possession of the room : for it is so ob- 
stinate and bold, that it never yields, and often, 
after a tough battle, can put a middle-sized dog 
to flight. It avoids the bites of its antagonist 
by rising in tlie air, and retaliates with violent 
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blows ti/ith its bill and nails, aimed chiefly at 
the eytes ; and after it gains the supeiiority, it 
jjursues the victory with the utmost rancour, 
and, if not parted, will destroy the fugitive. 
By its intercourse with man, its instincjpS became 
moulded like those of dogs ; and we are as- 
sured the Agamis can be trained to tend a flock 
of sheep. It even shows a degree of jealousy 
of its rivals ; for when at table it bites fietcely 
the naked legs of the negroes, and other do- 
mestics, who come near its master; 

The flesh of these birds, especially when they 
are young, is not ill-flavoured, but is dry, and 
commonly hard. The rich brilliant part of the 
plumage which covers the breast, is separated 
from the rest, and prepared iTor the ornament;^ 
of dress, ^ 

M. de la Borde has also communicated the 
following particulars inf regard to this bird: 
“ The wild Agamis,” says he, “ are dispersed 
in the back country, and are no longer found 
in the neighbourhood of Cayenne . . . They 
are very common in the remold-unsettled tracts; 

. . . They are always found cn the immense for- 
ests, in flocks from ten and twelve to forty. . . ; 
fhey fly from the ground to the low treCsj 
where they remain still, and in such situation 
the hunters, often kill several without scaring 
away the rest. . . . Some persons imitate their 
hoarse murmur so exactly, as to decoy them to 
their fleet . . ; .When the hunters discover a flock 
of Ag^mis^ they desist not till they have killed 
VOL. v. H 
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several: these birds seldom or never dy, and 
their flesh is but ordinary, black, and- always 
hard ; however, tlmt of the young ones ia more 
palatable. ... No bird is* so easily tamed ah this, 
and ther^ are always many of them in the streets 
of Cayenne. . . . They even roam out of town, 
but return in due time to their master. . . .They 
allow one to come near them, and. handle them 
at pleasure ; they are afraid neither of dogs, 
nor ‘of birds of prey ; in the court-yard they 
assume the ascendency over the poultry,, and 
keep them in great ’subjection ; they feed like 
the hens, the marils, and the paragum; but, 
when very young, they prefer small worms and 
flesh to every thing else. 

“Almost all these birds have atrick of'fbllow- 
ing people through (the streets and out of town, 
even persons that they bad never seen before. 
It is difficult to get ri^of them : if you enter a 
house, they will wait your return, and again 
join you, though often after an interval of three 
hours.” “ I have sometimes,” adds M. de la 
Borde, “ betaken»rfnyself to my heels, but they 
ran faster, and always got before me*; and when 
1 stopped, they stopped alsa 1 know, one 
which invariably follows all the strangers .who 
enter its master’s house ; accompanies them 
into the garden, takes as many turns as; they do. 
and attends them back again*.” 

* Note communicated' by M. de la Borde, King’s {diyiiciim 
at Cayenne, in 177e> 
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As the habits and economy of this bird were 
little known, I have thought proper to tran- 
scribe the different accounts which I have re- 
ceivi^d." It appears that 6f all the feathered 
tribes, the Agania is the hiost attacl^ted to the 
society of man ; and in this respect it is as emi- 
nently distin^ished above them all, as the dog 
is above the other quadrupeds. The disposi- 
tion of the Agami is the more remarkable, since 
it is the only bird that has a social turn ; \^^here- 
as several of the quadrupeds discover attach- 
ment to^ man, though inferior in degree to that 
of the dog. And is it not strange, that an ani- 
mal, so peculiarly formed for society, has never 
been domesticated ? Nothing can better shew 
the iraihense distance between the civilised man 
and the rude savage, than the dominion obtained 
over the lower creation. The former has made 
the dog, the horse, the ox, the camel, the ele- 
phant, the rein-deer, &c. subservient to his 
Utility^ pr his pleasure ; he has, drawn together 
the hens, the geese, the turkeys, and the ducks, 
and has lodged the pigeont.'.‘*'The savage has 
overlooked advantaged the most obyious and 
the most essential to his comfort. It is society 
that gives spring to activity ; that awakens the 
dormantHfeteulties’; and that expands, informs, 
and enlivens the whole ! 
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These birds, which are peculiar to the warm 
parts of America, may he regarded as a part 
of the gallinaceous class; for they resemble 
the bustard aid partridge, though they differ 
in several properties. But there are certain 
habits in animals whjch result from the nature 
of the climate, and from local circumstances, 
and which ought not to he deemed essential 
characters. — Thus many birds, such as par- 
tridges, which remain constantly on the ground 
in Europe, perch in America; and even the 
palmated aquatic fowls pass the day in the 
water, and return to Ipdge during the night 
among the trees. The dangers with which 
they are surrounded appear to drive them, to, 
such retreats. The immense swarms of insects 

“^INAMUS. 

t ^ 

Character genericus. ' 

. ^ V . ♦v 1 N * « 

Rostrum lotigiusculunii obtusum i narea m medio rosirir « 

Rictus aiiipla. 

Ijotera capitis subdenudatai , , 

Cauda brcvitiscula. 

Vedes tetradactyli, digito postico a t#fta elevato. 
t This is tlie name given to these in > 
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and reptiles, engendered by the lieat and the 
moisture of the climate, threaten every moment 
their destruction. If they ventured to repose 
upon*the ground, the dense columns of ants 
would attack them in their slumber^, and re- 
duce them to skeletons. The quails are the 
only birds in those countries which rest upon 
the surface ;■ and they often fall a prey to the 
voracity of the serpents. Nor is.it improbable, 
that the quails have been introduced since the 
discovery of America, and that they have not 
yet acquired the habits suited to their new 
situation, or learned to guard against the assaults 
of their numerous foes. 

We should have ranged the genus of the 
Tinamous after that of the Bustard ; but these 
birds were, at that time, but imperfectly known ; 
and we are indebted to M. de Manoncour for 
the principal facts relating to thejr history, and 
also for the specimens presented to the Royal 
Cabinet, frona which we haye n^de the .dc^crip- 
tiOBS. 

The Spanish inhabitants America *, and 
the Fr^acK settlers 'at Cayenne, have both 
termed these bifds Partridges ; and tl)e appella-r 
tion has been adopted by some nomenclators f , 
though altogether improper ; for the Tinamous 
are distinguished by their long slender bill, 
blunt at the tip^^ blapk above, and whitish 

• Letter of M. 'Godin des OdonnaU, to M. de la Conda* 
wine, 1773, p. 19. note first. 

t Brhsnn.--BaiTire. 
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below; their nostrils oblong, and pkoed near 
the middle of their bill; their hind-toe is 
short, and does not rest upon thegroiuui; their 
nails are very short, broi^, and channelled «faen 
neath ; their legs also differ from those of par- 
tridges, being covered behind, as in the poultry, 
with scales, their whole length, shaped like 
small shells ; but the upper part projects and 
forms inequalities not observed On the legs of 
poultry. In all the Tinamous, the throat and 
craw are thinly strewed with straggling fea- 
thers : the quills of the tail are so short, that 
in some they are wholly concealed by the 
superior coverts. — Thus tliey are impr^peity 
named partridges, since they differ in so many , 
essential characters. * . . 

But they differ also from the bustard, by se^^ 
veral of their principal characters, and especi- 
ally by having a fourtii toe behind, whi^^is 
wanting in the bustard. In short, wc'^has^e 
judged it requisite to range them in a separate 
genus, under the name which they receive in 
their native cour?try.. 

All the species of the Tinamoys pass thie 
night upon the trees, and soinednoes perch 
during the day; bat they always settle afeong 
the lowest branches, and never mount to. tbf 
suminits ; and this circumsitanoe seems ito kSf 
j»ly the probability that they are not actuated, 
by original impulse, but directed by considerar 
tibns of safety. 

The Tinamous are, ip generid, excelfea^ for 
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the taiis^; .their flesh is., white, firm, close, and 
e&|»ecially about the wings, and tastes 
like thfttfOf the red partridge. Tlie tliighs and 
rujnp^have commoiily k disagreeable bitterness, 
which is occasioned by the fruit of t)ic Indian 
reed upon tyhicli they feed. The same bitter 
taste is observed in the ring-pigeons which 
eat these fruits. But when the Tinaraous live 
upon other fruits, such as wild cherries. See. 
their flesh is uniformly delicate, but still has 
none of the fumet. In die sultry humid clim- 
ate of Cayenne, meat will not keep more tlian 
twenl^-four hours from putrefaction, and no 
sort of game can be allowed time to mellow 
and acquire that delicious flavour which consti- 
tutes jts excellence. These birds, like all those 
which have a craw, often swallow the fruits 
without bnxising or even cracking them; they 
are particularly fond of* the wild cherries, and 
also of the produce of the common palm, and 
even of that of the coffee-shrub^ when they can 
find it. Nor do they cull their subsistence from 
the trees ; they only collect 4.hc fruits which 
have dropped. They scrape the ground to 
form their nest, which is usually notfiing but a 
single layer of dry herbs. They lay twice a- 
year, and have numerous brood.s ; which shews 
that ..these birds and the agamis are of the 
gallinaceous class, which is remarkably prolific. 
Like these, also, they fly heavily, and to short 
distances, but run swiftly on the ground : they 
form little flocks, audit is uncommon to find 
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them either single or in pairs ; they call each 
other in all seasons ; in the morning and even- 
ing, and sometimes, too, during the day : this 
call is a slow, quavering^ plaintive whistle, 
which this. fowlers imitate, to bring them near; 
for this game is the most common and the best 
which 'that country affords. 

We shall add a remarkable circumstance with 
respect to these genus of birds, that, as in the 
anters, the female is larger than the male; a 
property which in Europe is found only in the 
rapacious tribe. In* the shape of the body, 
however, and in the distribution of the colours, 
the females are almost entirely like the males. 
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’ THE GREAT TINAMOU • 


First Species. 

This bird is as large as a pheasant^ and, ac- 
eOrding to Marcgrave, it has 'twice tas much 
flesh a| a plump hen 'f'. The throat ; and the 

• 

CHARACTER SiPECIFICUS., 

, ^ , 1."'^ ' 

TiiNAMUs BrasiliensIS. T.fusoo-oUvaceaikicomacalatat 
abdomine albido vario, tibiis jpiestiea »cii^.—Latk, Ind. 
ii. p. 633r.No«l, ,• 

Tetsao S^t, i, p. 7<ri'. 

PERDlE:^ii4||l^Bn8j[S,>ABm. I. p^ 227. 4. 

Peroix Brasiuensis.^^ p. 227. 5. 

p. 116. t. 26.— Id. 

(-^^p. 168 . 

Jambu. — R ffli S^«. n. 110.— /d, (AngL) 

p.l67. 

Le Maoova. — Puff', par Son^^ 1. p. 36. pi. 120. f. 2. 

Tinamou de Cayenne.-t^A tllk 476. 
tiilkEAT PARTRiDGlt.!— ii. p. 1(^ 

Ttnamaii 

pollicea liongin. ’ 

t This bird eats, according to that author, wild beans 
and the fruit of a tree called, in Brazil, afaeicu. 
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lower part of the belly are white ; the upper 
part of the head is deep rufous ; the rest of the 
body is of a brown-grey variegated with white 
on the top of the belly, . the sitle^s, And !thd co- 
verts of tl\e thighs : there is a little greenish 
on the neck, the breast, the rise of the back, 
and the superior coverts of the wings and of the 
tail, on which some blackish transverse spots 
are observed, that are less numerous on the co- 
verts of the tail ; the broWn-grey is deeper on 
the rest of the body, and variegated with black 
transverse spots, which are less frequent near 
the rump: there are also some small black 
spots on the lateral quills of the tail; the middle 
. quills of the wings are variegated with rufous 
and brown -grey, and ternfinated by a rusty 
border ; the great quills are cinereous, without 
any spots or border; the legs are blackish, and 
the eyes black, and a littlfe behind them the ears 
are placed, as in the poultry. Piso remarks, 
that the internal structure of this bird is exactly 
like that of the hen. 

Thesize varies ju-di^erent subjects: the aver- 
age measures are, total length fifteen inches, 
the bill twenty lines, the tail throe inches and 
a half, the legs two inches and three-fourths ; 
the tail projects an inch and two lines beyond 
the wings. 

The call of the Great Tinamou is a hollow 
sound, which may be heard at a great distance, 
and is wdiistled precisely at six o’clock in the 
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evening, the time when the sun sets in that 
latitude. It is silent during the night, unless 
it be alarmed. 

^e ’^dnale lays, twelve nr fifteen eggs, which 
are almost round, rather larger than Jliens’ eggs, 
of a beautiful greenishf^blue, and are excellent 
eating. 
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Second Spedei. 

The epithet cinereous will serve for a descrip- 
tion of this bird; for that colour is uniform over 
the whole body, except a tint of rufous on the 
head and the top of the neck. It has the same 
shape as the other, only it is smaller. It is a 
new species communicated by M. de Manon- 
cour. It IS of all the Tinamous the least fre- 
quent in Cayenne. 

. Its length is a foot; its bill sixteen lines; 
its tail two inches and a half ; and its legs the 
same. 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tinamus Cinereus. T. cinereo-fuscus, capite cerviceqtte 
rufescentibns. — Lath. M. Ora. ii. p. 633. No. 2. 

Tetbao Cinereus^^^/. Syst.i, p. 768. 

Le Tinamou Cenore^— it#, par Smm. 1. p. 40. 
Cinereous Tinamou.— Lo/A. Syn, iv. p. 726. % 

HABITAT 

eumpnecedente.-^Opollices longus. W* 
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Thir4 Species, 

This species, which is the third in the order 
of size, differs from the first two by its varie- 
gated plumage. The Creoles df Cayenne call 
it the Pintado Tinamou ; but this appellation is 
improper, for it bears no resemblance to the 
Pintado, and its striped .plumage is not dotted. 
Its throat and the middle of its belly are white; 
its tail, its breast, and the top of its bellj', 
rufous; its sides and its thighs striped obliquely 
with white, with brown, and with rufous ; the 
upper part of its head, and the top of its neck, 
black ; all the upper part of its body, the su- 
perior coverts of its tail and of its wings, and 
the middle quills of its wings, striped trans- 

f 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, ^ 

Tinamus Variegatus. T. rufo fusconigricanteque fascia- 
tus, subtus rufusi pileo nigro, gula abdoailneque medio 
albis. — Lath, Ind. Om. Ji. p. 634. No. 3. 

Tetrao Variegatus.— G we/. Synt. i. p. 768. 

Lk Tinamou VARiE'.—Jji//, FL EnL 828.— Bi#. pat\ 
Sohn, 1. p. 52. 

Variegated Tinamou. — ]Mih, Syn, iv. p, 726. 3. t. 65. 

HABITAT* 

^ Guiana* — 11 poHices longus*. 
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verscly with black and olive-brown, deeper on 
the back, and lighter on its rump and on its 
flanks ; the great quills of its wings are brown, 
and uniform without a' spoij. its' l%s* are 
blackish. \ 

Its total length is eleven inches; its bill 
fifteen lines; its tail two inches, and exceeds 
the wings by six lines. 

It is pretty pommon in Guiana, though not 
so numerous as the Great Tinamous, which 
occur indeed the most frequently in the woods, 
for none of these thred species haunt the cleared 
ground. The female Variegated Tinamou lays 
ten or twelve eggs, which are rather smaller 
than those of the hen pheasant, and are uni- 
formly tinged with a beautiKiI black. 
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TOE UTTLE TINAMOU 

Fmrth l^cies. 

Squi is the name by which this bird is known 
in Guiana, and which was given by the natives 
of the country. It is the smallest of the genus, 
not exceeding eight or nine inches in length, 
and not being larger than a partridge. Its flesh 
is as delicate as that or the other kipds, but it 
lays ' only five or six eggs, and sometimes no 
more than three or four, which are rather large! 
than pigeons* eggs ; they are almost spherical, 
and as white as those of hens. The Little Tina 
mous do not form their nest like the Grea' 
Tinamous, by scraping the ground ; the} 
build it with long narrow leaves on the lowes 

t 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tinamtts Sovi. T. fusco-dcbulosus, subtus rufus, gula alb( 
■•aria, capite supra colloqiie postice nigris.—Lo/A.Zftrf.O/v) 
ii. p. 034. No. 4. 

Tetrao Soui. — Gmei. Sjftt. i. p. 768. 

Le Soui, Petit Timamou. — £uj: PI. Enl. 829.-— B«y. par 
Soon. 1. p. 44. pi. 130. f. 1. 

LittiiB Tinamou. — LatA. . Spn . iv. p. 727. 4. 

habitat 

wt Quiaua, Cayana. — 9 pollices longus. W- 
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branches of shrubs: it is hemispherical, about 
six inches in diameter, and five inches high. Of 
all the four species, this is the only one which 
does not live constantly ifi the wpods ; it often 
frequents t'le young straggling trees and bushes, 
which shoot up in land that has been cultivated 
and abandoned; and sometimes it even visits 
dwellings. 

Its throat is variegated with white and rufous; 
all the under part of its body and the coverts of 
its thighs are of a light rufous ; the upper part 
of its head and of its neck arc black ; the lower 
part of its neck, its badk, and all the under part 
of its body, are brown, radiated with dull black- 
ish ; its superior coverts and the middle quills 
of its wings arc brown, edged with rufous'; the 
great quills of its wings are brown, without any 
spots or Ijorders; its tail projects ten lines be- 
yond its wings, but is exceeded by its own co- 
verts *. 

* Sonnini thiuks t^at the partridges mentioned by Ulloa, 
which he found in the province of Quito, may be referred t® 
the Little Tinamoii. ‘ W. 
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THETOCRO* 

The Tocro is somewhat latger than our grey 
partridge, and its plumage deeper : but, in other 
respects, it is exactly similar; in its figure, in 
the proportions of its body, in .the shortness 
of its tail, and in the shape of its bill and legs. 
The natives of Guiana call it Tocro^ a name 
which well expresses its cry. 

These partridges of the New World have 
nearly the same habits as those of Europe; only 
they still continue in the forests, because they 
have not been accustomed to cleared grounds. 
They perch on the low branches of the bushes, 
but only to pass the night; which is to avoid the 
damp, and perhaps the swarms of insects. They 
lay commonly twelve or fifteen eggs, which are 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Perdix Guianensis, P. rufo-fusca nigro maculata et 
varia, gula cincrea, per oeulos vitta fulva, remigibus extus 
maculis rufis. — iMth. Ind. Om. ii. p. 650. No, 21. 

Tetrao Guianensis. — Gmel. Syst . i. p. 767. 

Le Tocro, ou Perdrix de la Guiane. — Buff. iv. p. 513.1 
Guiana Partridge. — Lath . Syn . iv. p. 776. 20. — Bancr, 
Guian. p. 177. 1 

HABITAT • 

in Guiana, Cayana. — 11 pollices longa. W. 

VOL. v. 


1 
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entirely white ; the flesh of the young ones is 
excellent, but has no fumet. The old ones are 
also eaten, and are even more delicate than 
ours ; but the rapid jprogtess of ptttrefac,^ion in 
those dimates will not allo\V suflScient timo 
for acquiring, the proper flavour. 

As our grey partridges do not intermix witli 
our red partridges, it is highly probable that the 
brown partridges of America would bre^ with 
neither, and consequently are a separate species. 
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, THE FLYCATCHERS 

Nature has assigned these a place after the 
humblest of the rapacious tribes. They are 
harmless and even useful ; they consume not 
fruits, but live upon flies, gnats, and other 
winged insects. The genus comprehends nu- 
merous species, which vary exceedingly in 
point of size, from that of the nightingale to 
that of the shrike. Some characters, however, 
are common to them all: their bill’is com* 
pressed, broad at the base, and almost triangu- 
lar, b^set with bristles, and the tip bent into 
a little hook in many of the middle species, 
and more curved in all the large species ; the 
tail is of considerable ledgth, and only half co- 
vered by the wings. Their bill is also scallop* 
ed near the point; a property n^hich they share 
with the blackbird, the thrush, and some other 
birds. 


* MUSCICAPA. 

CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

tlottrwn subtrigonam, atrhique emargisatam, apicc is* 
curve : vibrissse pateotes versus fauces, 
ad imuB fissi. * 

JS 



1I6 THE PL-f C atchers. 

Their disposition is in general shy and soli-? 
tary, and their notes are neither lively nor 
melodious. Subsisting in the region of air, 
they seldom leave tht3» summits of the,- lofty 
mountailns, and are rarely seen on the ground. 
Their habit of clinging to the branches wpuld 
seem to have increased the growth of their hind- 
toe, which in most of the Flycatchers is longer 
than the fore-toe. 

The sultry* tropical countries, which, teem 
with various insects, are the favourite abodes of 
these birds *. Twocspecies only are found in 
Europe ; but we reckon eight in Africa, and in 
the wai'm regions of Asia, and thirty in Ame- 
rica, which are al^ the largest species ; and as 
in the New World the insect nations are the 
most numerous and the most formidable, so 
Nature has provided a stronger body to prey 
upon them. — We shall range them, according 
to their size, into three divisions : the first are 
smaller than that of the nightingale, and are 
the Flycatchers properly so called ; the second 
are somewhat^arger, and may be termed Mou~ 
cherolles ; the third are the Tyrants, which are 

♦ * “ The Flycatchers are in general common birds in hot 
countries. The species are tha^e more frequent and more 
numerous than in temperate countries ; and few occur in cold 
climates. They feed qnly upon insects. They are destruc- 
tive creatures, which, in the hot an^ moist regions, Nature 
has opposed to the excessive fecundity of the i'niiects.” — 
Voyage <1 la Nouvclle C unite, par M. Sonnerat, ' ' * 
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nearly as large, if not larger, than the wood- 
chat, or rufous shrike, and resemble in their 
shape and instinct the genus of the shrikes, 
whicli seems ter connect the class of Rapacious 
birds with the Flycatchers. 
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T«E SHOTTED FEYCA'fCHE?. 1 

•# 

blackish cinereous^ its tliroat is whi^e; its 
breast and tlie sides of its neck arc spotted with 
faint ill'defined brown ; the rest of the under 
part of its body is whitish ; the upper part of its 
head appears variegated with grey and brown ; 
all the higher part of its body, its tail, and its 
wings, are brown ; the quills and their coverts 
are lightly fringed with whitish. 

The Spotted jFlycatchers arrive in April, and 
depart in September. They live generally in 
the forests; and prefer the solitude of the close 
shady spots ; and sometimes they are found in 
the thick vineyards. They have a melancholy 
air ; theiedisposition is wild, inanimate', andeven 
stupid : they place their nest, entirely exposed, 
either on the trees or the bushes. No small 
bird is so incautious, and none has instincts so 
pnsettled. Their nests are not of an uniform 
construction; some consist entirely of moss, 
and others have a mixture of wool. They con- 
sume much tithe and labour^ upon the rude 
structure, and sometimes we find it i|derwoven 
with thipk roots, and are ^rprised that) so small 
an artificer could employ such materials. They 
lay three or four eggi, sometimes five, which 
are covered with rufoqs spots. 

These birds procure the principal part of 
their subsistence while on the wing, but seldom 
alight and'then only by starts, upon tlie ground, 
and never run along it. The male is not differr 
cnt from the female, except that its face is more 
yariegatgd with brown, and its belly is not so 
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white. They appear in France in the spring, 
but the cold weather which sometimes prevails 
in the middle of that season is pernicious to 
them. Lottinger obser'/es, that, they almost all 
perished ip the snows which fell in Lorraine in 
J76*7 and 1772, and that they were paught by 
the hand. Every degree of cold that destroys 
the insects, their only support*, must prove 
fatal to them ; accordingly, they leave our pro- 
vinces before the frost sets in. and they are ne- 
ver seen after the end oj September. Aldsovandus 
says, that they do not migrate ; but this must be 
understood in regard to Italy, or of still warmer 
countries'!. 

• Virey says, that insects are no! their only food, and that 
they live also on berries, and perhaps on seeds. 'I'he insects 
wbioh they take when at rest are deposited, as a store, under 
their wings. This little bird fli^es very light, and is extremely 
quick when in search of its prey. Coleopterous insects are 
not to its taste } their horny coats are too hard of digestion. 

* yv. 

f The Flycatcher appears in England in the spring, and 
retires in August. “ It is of all our summer birds,” says Mf. 
White, “ the most nrute, add the most familiar. It builds in 
a vine, or a sweetbriar, against the wall of an house, or in the 
hole of a wall, or on the end of a beam or plate, and often 
close to the post of a door where people are going in and out 
all day long. This bird does not make the least pretension 
to song, but uses a little inward wailing note, when it tliinks its 
young in danger from cats or other ahnoyttocel : it breeds 
but once, and retires early." When its young' are able to fly 
it retires with them to tiii thick woods, and frolics among 
the high branches, sinking and rising often perj^ndioularly 
in quest of flies which hum below. ' 
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THE COIL ARKD BLACK FLY. 
CATCHER, or, the FLYCAT/^HER of 
LORRAINE*. 

Second Species. 

lx appel|^ to be better known in Lorraine, 
and more /common than in other parts. It is 
rather smaller than the preceding, being 
scarcely five inches long; it has no other co- 
lours than white and black, which are dispersed 
in distinct spots; but its plumage, notwith- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Mvscicapa Artricapilla. M. nigra, subtus frontisque 
macula alarumque speculo albb, rectricibus lateraiibus 
extus albis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 467. No. 2. 
Mtjscicapa Atri^apilla. — Gmel, Syst. i, p. 835. 
Rvbetra AnuLICANA. — Bru. iii. p. 436. 27. 

CBna^thb Nostra Quart a. — Raii Byn. p. 77. A. 5. — 

170. ^ ^ 

TrAQUET d'ANGLETERRE. — Buff. V, p. 222. 

Le Gobe-mouche de Lorraine . — Buffi par Sonn. 1. 
pi. 130. f. 2. 

Cold, Finch. — Edw^ t 30. — (Angl.) p. 236. 

P^ED Flycatcher, — Br^Zool. No. 135. — Ard. ZtHil. ii. 
p. 391. B. — Lath. Si/n. iii. p, 324. 2. — Bcw. Birds, i. p. 201. 

HABITAT 

in £i|ropa; id niontosis et locis frigidioribRS Angliee. — 
4i| pollices^longa. W. 
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Standings varies more remarkably than that of 
any other bird. 

The male appears to have four different garbs» 
according^ to the seasons'. The 'first is thaCt of 
the autumn, or winter, when the plumage is 
the same with that of the female, which is not 
subject to such changes. The second is worn 
when these birds arrive in Provence or Italy, 
and is then exactly like that of the Epicurean 
Avarbler. The third is what they assume shortly 
after their appearance, and may be termed the 
spring attire *. This is only the intermediate 
gradation to the fourth state, which is that of 
summer, and which, as Lottinger observes, 
may be properly termed its marriage suitt be- 
cause it assumes this at pairing, and lays it 
aside after the breeding is over. The bird is 
then in its full beauty: a white collar three 
lines broad encircles its’ neck, which is of the 
finest black; its head is of the same colour, 
except the front and the face, which are bright 
white; its. back and its tail are stained with 
the black of the head ; its rump is variegated 
with blach and white; a white streak of a line 
in breadth borders for some way the qutC^OSt 
quills of the tail; the wings, consisting ;pf 
seventeen quills, are of a deep chesnut j the 

• “ I fed one this spring three or four days, j^very per- 
son admired it, though one of its finest ornaments (^e col- 
lar) was wanting. The* white and black of its plpina^ were 
of the bri^test tints'.” LetUr rf 
April, 1772. 
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third and the four following are tipt with a 
much lighter brown, which, when the wings 
ar^xlosed, has a very fine elFect; all the quills, 
the'two first excepted, have a white spot on 
the outer edge, which enlarges the mearer it is 
to the body ; so that the outer edge of the last 
quill is entirely white ; the throat, the breast, 
and the belly are white; the bill and the legs 
black. There is a remarkable lustre and gloss 
spi'ead Over the whole of the plumage ; but 
these beauties are gone before the beginning of 
July. The colours grow dilute and dusky ; the 
collar first disappears, and the rest soon be- 
comes stained and obscure, and the male is no 
longer’ distinguishable from ' the female. “ I 
have frequently met with bird-catchers,” says 
Lottinger, “ who spread the nets oh the springs 
in places where they breed ; and though it was 
only in July, they told me that they baiight 
numbers of females, but not a single male;” 
$0 entirely was the external distiiiction of 
sex obliterated. That uatitralist lias not de- 
scribed so fully the vernal plumage with which 
they enter into the southern provinces. How- 
ever, Aldrovandus seems to indicate the change 
of this Flycatcher, which he has well described 
in another place* when, ranging it again with 
the becafigos, he tells us of his having surprised 


. * Hr describes its collar, the white spot on its wing : he 
cottiitadiid/ltsly^iity. It is known, he says, hy the fowlers 
of Bologna, under die name of Peglia-Motehe, 
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it at the very instant of its transformation! 
being then neither an Epicurean-PFarbler nor a 
Black‘Cap. Already, he subjoins, the cpllar 
was becoipe white; there was a* white spot on 
the front ;• white on the tail and the wings; 
the under part of the body white, and the rest 
black. These properties sufficiently discrimiu* 
ate the Collared Black Flycatcher. 

This bird arrives in Lorraine about the mid- 
dle of April. It lives in the forests, those 
especially which consist of tall trees, and 
breeds in the holes of the trunks, sometimes 
pretty de^p, and at a considerable height above 
the surface of the ground. Its nest is formed 
oF small stalks of grass, and a little moss, 
which covers the bottom of the cavity; It 
lays six eggs. After the young are hatched, 
the parents frequently go in and out, carrying 
supplies of food ; and this care of their infant 
brood often betrays the retreat, which would 
otherwise be difficult to discover. 

They subsist only upon flies, and other 
Avinged insects. They are never seen on the 
ground ; and for the most part they keep very 
high, fluttering from tree to tree. They have 
no song, but only an exceeding shrill plaintive 
accent, which turns upon the sharp note erri, 
crrl. They appear sad and gloomy ; but their 
attachment to their offspring inspires activity, 
and even courage. *■ , . 

Lorraine is not the only province, in Fmnce 
where the Collared Black Flycatcher is found; 
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Hebert has informed us, that one was seen in 
Brie, but Where it is little known, because it is 
wild and transitory. We ourselves found one 
of these Fly catchers on the 1 0th of May, 1773, 
in a small park near Montbard in Burgundy j 
atid it was in the same state of pluniage as that 
described by Brisson. Of the great coverts, 
which he says are tipt v/ith white, those only 
which were next the body were such, and the 
more remote were brown ; the inferior coverts 
alone of the tail were white, the superior ones 
were blackish-brown ; the rump was dull pearl- 
grey ; the nape of the neck, where the collar 
was situated, was lighter than tho head and 
the back ; the middle quills of the wings were 
near the tip of the same brown as the great 
quills ; the tongue appears to be indented at 
the tip, broad for the size of the bird, but pro- 
portioned to the breadth of the bottom of the 
bill; the intestinal tube was eight or nine inches 
long ; the gizzard muscular, preceded by a 
dilatation of the {esop/tagus ;* there were some 
marks of a coecuvi; and no gall-bladder. The 
bird was a male, and the testicles seemed to be 
a line in diameter ; it weighed three gros. 

In this species of Flycatchers, the ends of 
the wings meet, and stretch beyond the middle 
of the tail ; which is the reverse of what gene- 
rally takes place in the genus. — There are seve- 
ral inaccuracies in the figures given of it in the 
Planches Enluminhs. 

This pensive bird enjoys a quiet peaceful life, 
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protected by solitude. It avoids the cold sea* 
son, and shifts the scene to the genial climes 
of the south) there to renew its loves. They 
are found) however, pretty far nQrth,,8}i|Co ^bey 
inhabit Sweden *. — ^There are tw'o species from 
the cape of Good Hope, which seem to be the 
same with that of Lorraine; the first, being 
distinguished only by a rusty spot on the 
breast ; and the second is only the femde. The 
diflferettce of appearance is very slight, if we 
estimate the infiuence of so distant a climate f. 

^ Fauaa Su£cica. 

t Peouant si^s it is found as far north as Sweden, and in 
flttssia has been observed between the fiver Kama and Sa- 
Latham has also seen the bird among some Chinese 
drmifigs. 
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THE UNDULATED FLYCATCHER*. 

fc 

Third Species. 

We have in our cabinet two Flycatchers sent 
from the Isle of France ; the one rather black 
than brown, and the other simply brown. Both 
are smaller, and especially shorter, than the 
European Flycatchers. In the first the head is 
blackish-brown, and the wings ^sty-browit; 
the rest of the plumage is a mixture of whitish 
and, of a brown, like that of the head and wkigs, 
disposed in small waves, or small spots, with- 
out much regularity. — ^The second appears to 
be only the female of the first. In fact, the 
differences are too slight to constitute two spe- 

* CHARACTER SP£C*[F1CUS. 

Mvscicapa Undulata. l!i.'aIbi(]o fnscsque undolatim 
varia, capita fusce-nigricante, al» rufo-fuscis. — Lath, Ind, 
Om. a. p. 472. No. 19. 

Mvscicapa Undulata. — Gmd.-Sytt. i. p. 940. 

Lx OoBE-MoucHE de L’isle de France.— par 
Sann. 1. p. 70. 

Undulated Flycatcher.— Io/L Syn. iii. p. 333. 19. 
HABITAT 


M iiMuIa Franciic ; atricapaia laiBor. 


W. 
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cies ; for the size, the figure, the colours, and 
almost the shades are similar. The second has 
indeed more wliite, mixed with rusty on the 
breast a,nd helly*; the brown - grey . on /the 
head and body is more dilute ; but the colours 
of the fcinale are lighter in all the species of 
birds. 
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TKE SENEGAL ELVCaTCHER*. 

c 

Fourth Species. 

UKder this appellation we shall comprehend 
the two birds figured in the Planches En- 
luminies, by the names of Rufous -breasted 
Flycatcher of Senegal, and Black-breasted Fly- 
catcher of Senegal. These handsome^ birds may 
be described together; they are of the same 
size, and are natives of the same climate ; and 
the distribution of their colour is similar in 
both. It is probable that they are the male and 
female of the same species. The white line 

• 

^ CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Muscicapa SENEOALENSig. M. var| 3 , superciliis albw, 
rectricibus extimis dimidiato^-albis. — Lath , Ind ,- Orn . it. 
p. 470. No. 8. 

Muscicapa Senegalensis.-t-CzW. Syst . i. p. 938. 

~ - , Pectore Rufo. — B m. li, 

p. 374. 10. t. 37. f. 2. 

Lb Gobe-mouche k Bandeau Blanc du Senegal. — 
Buff , PI , Enl , 567. f. 1. — Buff , par Sonn , 1. p. 72. 
Senegal Flycatcher/ — Latk . Syn , iii. p. 328. 5. 

HABITAT 

iu Senegala. — 4J poUices longa. W. 

VOL. V. 


K 
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which passes upon the eye, and encircles the 
head with a sort of little diadem, is not so 
entire or distint^ in any other of the genus. 
The first is the smaller, being 6ply three idches 
and a half long; a rufous spot covers the 
top of the head, which is surrounded by the 
white ring ; from the exterior angle of the eye 
an oval black spot extends, which is bounded 
above by the ring, and stretches into a point 
near the tip of the bill ; the throat is white ; 
a light rufous spot marks the breast ; .the back 
is light -grey, spread upon white; the tail 
and the wings are blackish. A white line ex- 
tends obliquely on their middle coverts, and 
the same coverts are edged with scales of the 
rufous colour of the breast. A glossy trans- 
parency is spread over all the plumage of this 
bird ; still lighter and more vivid on that of 
the other, which is simpler in its colours, con- 
sisting of a mixture of light-grey, of white, 
and of black, ,and is not inferior in point of 
beauty ; the white bar passes upon the eyes ; a 
horse-shoe of the. ^ame colour rises pointed 
under the bill, and is cut square on the breast, 
which is distinguished by a black belt; the 
top of the neck is black, which, mingling with 
the white of the back, melts into grey; the 
quills are black, fringed tvith white, and the 
white line of the coverts opens into festoons ; 
the shoulders are black ; but there is a little 
fringed white interwoven with all this black ; 
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arid through all the white of the plumage 
small black shades are interspersed, which are 
so li^ht and transparent, tha|^ this little bird* 
is more beautiful than many which, are de- 
corated with a profusion of rich and vivid 
tints. 
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THE BOURBON FLYCATCHER* 

1 

Fifth Species. 

shall consider the crested Flycatcher of 
the island of Bourbon as only a variety of the 
crested Flycatclier of Senegal, and both as form- 
ing one species. The island of Bourboli, placed 
in the midst of a vast ocean, and situated be- 
tween the tropics, enjoys an uniform tempera- 
ture, whiqh requires not periodical migrations, 
afid when first visited by the European ships 
contained no land-bird. Those found in it at 
present have been carried thither by chance or 
design ; nor must it b& regarded as the native 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

f' 

Muscicapa Crist at a. M. cristata castanea^ subtus cine- 
rea, capite colloque inferiore iiigro-viresceiitlbosy rectriei- 
bus castaneo-purpureis/ cauda elongata. — Lath. Ind. Om. 
ii. p. 470. No. 9. 

Muscicapa Cristata. — Gmel. St/sL i. p. 938. 
Muscicapa Senegalensis Cristata. — BrU. ii- p, 422. 
33. t. 39. f. 2. 

Le Oobb-mouche Huppe' du Senegal* — PL Enl 
673. f. 2. — Buff, par Sonn. 1. p. 75. 

Crested Senegal Flycatcher. — Lath . %i7^iii.p. 329. d. 

HABITAT 


in Senegala, — 8i pollices lojiga^ 
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seat of original species * : we shall therefore 
class the bird discovered on the island with its 
analogous one of the continent. In fact, the 
diffdtences between them are not greater than 
those which often occur among individuals of 
tliis genus; their figure, their bulk, and their 
principal colours, are the same; in both the 
head is furnished with small feathers, half-raised 
into a black crest, with green and iriolet reflec- 
tions ; this black descends in the Senegal Fly- 
catcher like a square sp<5t upon the breast, and 
the fore-part of the neck. In that of Bourbon, 
the black covers only the head, with the eye, 
and also the lower mandible ; but in other sub-' 
jccts, it is spread also upon the top of the necrfc. 
In both the under p'art of the body is of a fine 
light slate-grey, and the upper side bay, which 

* We find also two Flycateliers of the isle of Bourbon, 
which we shall I>arely mention, convinced that they belong to 
some species on the continent of Africa. The one is repre- 
sented in the Illumined Plates, No. 72, fig. 3 : it is small, and 
quite black, except a little rufous which it has under its tail ; 
and, notwithstanding the difference of colour, we may suppose 
if to be a variety of the Cape Flycatchers, which we have al- 
ready referred to our Collared Black Flycartchcr: these 
differences of plumage being apparently no other than what 
wc see it undergo itself, and which the influence of a hotter 
climate mpst render niore extensive and rapid, especially as 
it is natur;i}ly dispqsed to change. M. Brisson indicates, in 
the following terms, the third Flycatcher of the isle of Bour- 
l>oij, to which, he says, the 'inhabitants give the name of 
T ecteo ; — Flycatcher, above brown • the edges of the quills 
tawny ; below tawny, ( male ). Dirty white ; the tail-quills 
deep-brown ; tbeir outer edges light-prown, (female)'' 
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is more vivid in that of Bourbon, and ^deeper and 
chesnut in that of Senegal ;^and this colour, 
wlfich extends equally over the whole of the 
tail and wings of the last^ is intersected by a 
little whl^ in the other, and assumes a deeper- 
cast on the coverts, which are also fringed with 
three lighter streaks. The blackish colour of 
the quills has only a light rusty border on the 
outside, and whitish on the inside of the webs. 
The greatest <lifterence occurs in the tail ; that 
of the Bourbon Flycatcher is short and square, 
being only two inches and a half long ; the tail 
of the Senegal Flycatcher is more than four 
inches, and i^apered from tlie two middle quills, 
wihich are the longest, to the outer ones, wUicir 
are two inches shorter. This difference may be 
imputed to the effect of age, se^on, or 6i' sex : 
at any rate, the classing of them together will 
excite a fuller investigation, and an attentioi; 
to the points of discrimination*. * 


* This bird has a wedge-shaped elongated tsdl. 


W. 
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THE BROWN-THROATED SJENE- 
GAL FLYCATCHER* 

•> . 

Sixth Species. 

* 

This Flycatcher was brought from Senegal 
by Adanson. It is the same with what Brisson 
describes under the appellation of Collared Sene- 
gal Flycatcher, which is improper, since neither 
the brown spot on throat, no^he black line 
that bounds it, can be termed a collar. A 
brown chesnut spot rises with a straight trans. 
verse margin under the bill and the eyes, and 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

’ ■ ♦ 

Muscicapa Collakis. M. plumbeo-cinerea, subtus fascia. 

que alarum alba, collo inferiore subcustaneo, rectricibus 
nigris, lateralibus apice albis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. it. p. 471. 
No. 11. 

Muscicapa Melanoptera. — Gmel. Syst, i. p. 939. 
Muscicapa Seneoaeensis Torquata.— ii. p. 370. 
8. t. 36. f. 1. 

Lb Qobe-movchb 4 Gorge Bbune du Senbgai. — Buff, 
par Horn. 1. p. 79. 

Rousse.— PI. Enl. 667. f. 3. 

Collared Flycatcher. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 830. 8. 

HABITAT 

in Senegala, — 4J polUces longa. W, 
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spreads on the throat, but extends not to the 
breast, being terminated at thl^lower part of the 
neck witii a narrow black line, which is very 
distinct, as the breast, with the rest oftheiower 
part of tiie body, is white ; the upper surface is 
ofafineblueish-grey; the tail blackish; the out- 
ermost quill is white on tlie outside; the great 
coverts of the wings arq white also, the small 
ones blackish; the quills are deep cinereous, 
fringed with wljite, and the two next the body 
are white through their outer half ; the bill is 
broad and flat, and beset with bristles at the 
angles *. ^ 

* It inhabits ti^ banks of tbe riv^ Senegal, where it ft^ds 
on flies. W. 
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THE AZURE FLYCATCHER* 

Seventh Species. 

A BEAUTIFUL azurc covers the back, the head, 
and all the fore-part of the body of this pretty 
Flycatcher, except a black spot on the back of 
the head, and another black spot on the breast ; 
the blue extends to the tail, and gradually 
grows more dilute; it tinges the small webs of 
the wing-quills, of which the reft are blackish; 
and it also gives shades to the white of the ven- 
tral feathers. 

This bird is rather smaller, taller, and slen- 

% 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Mtjscicapa CiERULEA. M. cacruIeF, nitens, subtus cseru- 
lescenti-alba, macula occipitis pectorisque nigra, — Lath. 
Lid. Or/I. ii. p. 476* No, 36. 

Muscicapa C-ERUlea. — Gmcl. Syst. i. p. 943, 

Le Petit AzxjR.-^Buf. par Sonn. J. p. 81 . • 

Le Gobe-mouche Bleu des Philippines, — VL Enl. 
666. f. 1, 

Azure Flycatcher,— LaM. Sijn. iii, p. 339. — Id. Sup. 
p. 172. 


HABITAT 

in Pliilippinis, — 5 pollices longa. 


W, 
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derer, than the spotted Flycatcher of Europe. 
Total length five inches; the bill seven or 
eight lines, and not scalloped or hooked; the 
tail two inches, slightly tapered : the blue^lias 
a glossy lustre. 
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Eighth Species. 

In all the Flycatchers, the bill is beset M'ith 
bristles ; but, in the present, they arc so long 
that they reach to the tip, which is the reason of 
its epithet whiskered. It is near five inches 
long; its bill very broad at the base, and very 
flat through its whole length ; the upper mandi- 
ble projects a little beyond the lower, alt the 
upper side of the body is deep olive-brown, ex- 
cept the top of the head, which is covered by 
orange feathers, partly concealed by the other 
feathers : the under sid^ of the body is greenisli- 
yellow, which, on the rump, runs into a fine 
yellow. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFTCUS. 

Muscicapa Barbata. i M. olivacco-fusca, subtus uropy- 
gioque viresceute flava, vertice aurantio. — bath. Ind. Orn. 
i|. p. 488. No. 86. 

Muscicapa Barbata. — Gmet. Sysi. i. p. 033. 

Le Barbichon de Cayenne. — BuJ". Pi. 830.f.l.2. 

— Buff, par SoHH. I. p. 83. . 

Whiskered Flycatcher.— Z>oM. Syn. iii. p. 364. 77. 

HABITAT 

in Cayana,— 0 pollices longa. W, 
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The female is somewhat larger than the male; 
all the upper side of its body is blackish-brown, 
mixed with a slight tint of greenish, not so con- 
spicuous as in the male ; ‘the yellow of the ^op 
of the head forms only an oblong spot, which 
is partly hid by the feathers of the general co- 
lour; the throat and the top of the neck are 
Avhitish ; the feathers of the rest of the neck, 
of the breast, and of the under surface of the 
wings, have their middle brown, and the rest 
yellowish; the belly and the under siu;face of 
the tail are entirely of a pale yellow ; the bill 
is not so* broad as in the male, and has only a 
few short bristles on each side. 

The notes of the Whiskered Flycatcher are 
not sharp ; it whistles gently the sound pipL 
The male and female generally keep •together. 
The incautious manner in which the Flycatchers 
place their nest is remarkable in this species ; it 
does not seek the leafy boughs, but builds on the 
most naked and exposed branches. The nest 
is the more easily detected, as it is exceedingly 
large, being twelve ipches high, and more than 
five in diameter, and entirely compose<l of moss; 
it is closed' above, and has a narrow aperture in 
the side, three inches from the top. We owe 
our information to M. dc Manoncour *. 

* The male and female arc always together. They place 
their nests farther from the water than the other Flycatchers 
of Cayenne. , W. 
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THE BROWN flycatcher* 

0 

Ninth Species. 

The Brown Flycatcher is scarcely four inches 
long; the feathers of its head and back are 
blackish-brown, edged with fulvous-brown ; the 
fulvous is deeper, and predominates on the quills 
of thfe wing, and the black on those of the tail, 
which have a whitish fringe ; all the under side 
of tlie body is w'hitish, except a fulvous tint on 
the breast; the tail is square, and half covered 
by the MUhgs ; the bill is sharp, with small bris- 
tles at its root ; — such are tlie distinguishing 
features of this little bird. Its species seems, 
however, to admit a variety, if the differences 
which we perceived in another subject are uot 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

McsctcAPA Fdlioinosa. M. fiisca flavescente marginuta, 
subtus aibida, pectore subrufo. — LatA. Ind. Om. ii. p. 487 
No. 79. 

Muscicapa Fuliginosa. -Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 932. 

Le Gobe-mouche Bsun de Cayenne. — Bvff. PI. 

574. 1'. 1. — Bifff’. par Sonn. 1. p. 86. 

Brown Flycatcher. — Lath. Syn, Hi. p. 361. ?0. 

HABITAT 

>0 Cayana ; parva species ; vix 4 pollices longa. W, 

« 
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to be imputed to age or sex. The dusky ground 
of the plumage, in this last bird, had a yellow- 
ish tint under the belly, and an olive-brown on 
the breast; tl^e head an’d back, had a slight 
cast of a .deep oli^-greep, and on the great 
quills of the wings were ‘some lighter streaks, 
but the small coverts were dyed with a pale 
light rose-yellow. 
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THE RUFOUS FLYCATCHER*. 

. f 

Tenth Species. 

The Rufous Flycatcher is found in Guiana 
in the skirts of the woods and the margins of 
the savannas : it is easily distinguished, its 
breast being orange, and the rest of its body 
rufous its length is four inches nine lines ; its 
bill is very flat, and broad at the base; the 
head and the higher part of the neck*is green- 
ish-brown; the back is rufous, stained also with 
grecnish-brow’n ; the tail is entirely rufous ; the 
black* of the wing->;|uill8 docs not appear when 
they are t;losed except at the point, their small 
webs being rufous : instead of the orange spot 
on the breast, white or whitish covers the under 
part of the body. There is only one specimen 
in the king’s cabinet; ^ 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICCJS. 

Mvscicapa Rvfkscens. M. rufescente-nitens, subtut 
nifdMilba.remigibus nigris, vertice macula rufa. — Lath. Ind. 
Om. ii. p. 487. No. 82. 

Moscicapa Rvfescbns.— G me/. Syst. i. p. 932. 

Lk Gobe-mouchr Rovx de Cayenne. — BuJ'. PI . Enk 
453. f. 1. — Buff, par Sonn. 1. p. 88. 

Rvpous Flycatcher.— Syn. iiii p. 382. 78. 

HABITAT 

Cayana. — polliccs louga. 


W. 
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THE LEMON FLYCATCHEIt OP 
LOUISIANA. 

Eleventh Species. 


This Flycatcher tnay be compared for its size 
and colour to the yellow wagtail. It.*; breast 
and belly are covered with a fine lemon-colour, 
which i.s still brighter on the forehead and 
the cheeks ; the rest of the head and neck are 
enveloped with a fine black, which extends be* 
low the hill, and forms a round horse-shoe on 
the breast ; a greenish-grey covers, on the back 
and shouldens, the cinereous ground of the 
plumage, and appears in lines on the small webs 
of the great wing-quills. The vivacity and 
elegance of its colours, the glossy black conspi* 
cuous on its light-yellow ground, the uniform 
tint of its greenish lobe, conspire to render this 
bird one of the handsomest of the genus. 
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Tiiii RED*EYED FLYCATCHER*. 

♦ 

Theiftfi Species. 

This Consists of two kinds of varieties; the 
one described by Edv^rards, the other by Catesby. 
The first is of the same bulk and proportions as 
those of the European Flycatchers. The upper 
part of the head and body is olive-brown ; a 
white fillet rises above the eyCs ; the ground- 
colour of the quills is ash-brown, and they are 
fringed with olive for a considerable part of 
their length. —The second kind is described by 
Catesby under the name of the Red-eyed Fly- 
catcher ; its colours are darker than those 

* CHARACTER SVECIFICUS.. 

MuscicaI^A OLivAdBA. M. olivacea, subtus albidior^ fu- 
perciliis atbU, oculis rubris*-— Ind^ Orn^ ii. p. 482. 
No. 61. 

Muscicai^A Olivac£A« — Gmth Sy^t. 5, p. 938. 

Muscicapa JamaiceI^^is. — Brk. Ii. p. 410. i7.’ 
LeGobe-moUche de la Caroline et dc la Jamaique. — 
par Sonn. I. p. 92. 

OtivE-coLotJREn Flycatcher. — Bdw. t 253. 

♦ Red-eyed Flycatcher. — Cat. Car, t. 64. — Brown, Jam. 
p. 476. — ArcU^ovl. ii. No. 271, — Lath, Syn, iii. p. 351. 52. 

HABITAT 

estate In Carolina^ liyeme in Jamaica; — 5^ poHices looga. 

W. 


VOL. V. 
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of the former. It breeds in Carolina, and re- 
moves to Jamaica in winter; but Sir Hans Sloaue 
makes no mention of it. Brown, however, reck- 

V , 

ons it one of the migratory Jamaica birds. It 
has not a great extent of notes, he tells us, but 
its tones aie full and mellow. — This property 
must be peculiar to it, for all the other Fly:u 
catchers utter shrill broken sounds. 

* In Jamaica it is called, on account of its note, fFiip Tom 
JCelltf. It makes a pendulous nest, formed witli wool and 
cotton, lined with hair and withered grass, and bound toge- 
ther by a thready moss. It lays five eggs, white, and thinly 
strewed with rufous spots. J 
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THK MARTINICO FLYCATCHER*. 

Thirteenth Species. 

A FINE browiij Avhich is deeper on the tail, 
covers all the upper part of the body of this 
bird as far as the head, whose small feathers, 
tinged with some streaks of a more vivid rufous- 
brown, are half erect, forming a tuft on the 
crown : under the bill is a little white, which 
soon gives place to a light slate-grey, that covets 
the fore-part of the neck, the breastj and the 
stomacl,! ; the same wliite appears again on the 
belly. The quills of the wings are blackish- 


* CHAIlACTEU SPEClElCliS. 

Muscicapa Martinica. M. capite cristato, corpovt 
fubco, iubtus cinereo, remigum margine exteriore albido. 
— Lath. Iml, Orn. if. p. 483. No, C2. 

MusctcAPA Martinica. — Gmel. Si/it. i. p. 030. 

MaRTINICANA Cristata. — Zim. ii. j). 382. 

3. t. 30. f. 2. 

I.E Gobe-mouche Huppe' de la M.atimouf. —Buff. PI. 

Enl. 568. f. 1 . — Buff', par Soiin. 1. p. 95. 

Martinico Flycatcher. — Lath. S^n, iii. p, 332. 52. 

HABITAT 

Martioica, — 6 polliccs tonga. 

L 2 


VV. 
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brown, fringed with white; their coverts, which 
are fringed with the same, enter by degrees into 
the rufous-tint of the shoulders; the tail is 
somewhat tapered, its third part hid by the 
wings, and is two inches long. The bird is five 
inches and a half. 
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THE BLACK-CAP FLYCATCHER* 

Fourteenth Species. 

This bird is nearly as large as the nightin- 
^le; its plumage, from the head to the tail, is 
)f an uniform dull brown ; its breast and belly 
ne white* with a shade of yellowish-green ; its 
!:highs and legs arc black ; the head ^of the 
male is of a deeper black than that of the fe- 
male, and this is the only difference between 
them. .They breed in Carolina according to 
Datesby, and migrate from thence on the ap- 
proach of winter. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Mtiscicapa Fusca. M. fusca, subtus albo-flavicans, plleo 
nigro, cauda sebforficata. — hath. lad, Orn. ii. p. 488. 
No. 63. 

Muscicapa Fusca.— C rwft. Syst. i. p. 831. 

•— ' — Cabounensis Fusca. — Bria, ii.p. 367. ®' 

Lb Gobe-mouche Noiratre de la Carounk. — Jhiff. 
par Sonn. 1. p. 07. 

Blackcap Flycatcher. — Arct. Zool. U. No. 200.— Cat. 
Car. i. t. 53 . — Lath. Syn, iij. p. 353. 53. 


HABITAT 

in Carolina. — pollices longi. 


W. 
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THE BLACK arid WHITE FLY* 
CATCHER*. 

Fifteenth Species. 

This bird, 'which is called Gillit in its. native 
country Guiana, is of an uniform white on the 
head, the throat, and all the under part, of the 
body. The rump, the tail, and the wings, are 
black, and the small quills of these edged with 
white. A black spot rises behind the head, and 
stretches to the neck, where it is bounded by a 
white cap, which makes a circle on the lytck. — 
The length is four inches and a half, and the 
plumage of the female is entirely of a light 

* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

Mcscicapa Bicoeor. M. nigra, corpore siibtus fronte 
orbitis uropygio foscia alarum rectricibusque apice albis, 
— Z<aM. Inri. Orn. ii. p. 460. No. 

MuscicApa Bicolor. — Gmfl. Spt. i. p. 046. 

Le Gobe-movche a Vejjxre Bj^iAnc de Cayenne.— P/. 
Enl. 506. f. 3. 

Le Gillit ou Gobe-mouche Pie de Cayenne.— P# 
par Sotin. 1. p. 00. 

Black and White Flycatcher.— P dw. t. 348. f. 1.— 
Lath. Spn, iii. p. 327. 4. 

HA Dif AT 

w. 


ill Cayana. — 4| polliccs iunga. 
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uniform grey. It is found in the overflowed 
iavannas. 

The White-bellied Flycatcher of Cayenne, No. 
566. fig. 3. FI. Fnl. hardly diftWs at all from 
the Gillit, and we shall not separate them. 

We shall also class with it the White and Black 
Flycatcher of Edwards, from Surinam, of which 
the colours are the same, except the brown on 
the wings, and black on the crown of the head, 
differences which are not specific. 
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brown, fringed with white; their coverts, which 
are fringed with the same, enter by degrees into 
the rufouS’tint of the shoulders ; the tail is 
somewhat tapered, its ‘ third part hid by the 
wings, and is two inches long. The bird is five 
inches and a half. 
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THE BLACK-CAP FLYCATCHER*. 

0 

Fourteenth Species. 

This bird is nearly as large as the nightin- 
gale ; its plumage, from the head to the tail, is 
of an uniform dull brown ; its breast and belly 
are white* with a shade of yellowish-green ; its 
thighs and legs are black ; the head -of the 
male is nf a deeper black than that of the fe- 
male, and this is the only difference between 
them. .They breed in Carolina according to 
Catesby, and migrate from thence on the ap- 
proach of winter. 

• 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Mvscicapa Fusca. M. fusca, subtus aUao-flavicans, pileo 
nigro, caada sHbforficata. — Lati. Ind. Om. ti. p. 488. 
No. 63. 

MuscicapA Fhsca.— G mr/. Syst. u p. 

- Carolinensis Fusca.— B rw. ii. p. 367. 6- 

Le Gobe-movche Noxratre de la Caroline. — Bvff. 
far Sonn. 1. p. 07. 

Black-cap Flycatcher. — Arct, Zool. it. No. 200.— Car. 
Cor. i. t. 53. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 353, 53. 

HABITAT 

m Carolina. — polliccs longt. W 
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THE BLACK arid WHITE FLY- 
’ CATCHER* 

Fifteenth Species. 

This bird, 'which is called Gillit in its. native 
country Guiana, is of an uniform white on the 
head, the throat, and all the under part of the 
body. The rump, the tail, and the wings, are 
black, and the small quills of these edged with 
white. A black spot rises behind the head, and 
stretches to the neck, where it is bounded by a 
white cap, which makes a circle on the back.-r~ 
The length is four inches and a half, and the 
plumage of the female is entirely of a light; 

* CHARACTEU SPECIFICUS. 

Muscicapa Bicolor. M. nigra, corpora subtus frontc 
orbitis iiropygio fascia ahuruu rectricibusque apiee albis. 
— IjOtk. Ind, Orn. ii. p. 4(J0. Noj 
Muscicapa Bicoloh. — Gmcl. Sftt. i. p. 046. 

Le Gobb-mouche a VEfirfR® B^anc de Cayenne. — PL 
Enf. 866. f. 3. 

Le Gillit ou Gobe-mouche Pie de Cayenne.—- 
par Sonn, 1. p. 09. 

Black and White Flycatcher. — Edw. t. 348. f. 1. — ; 
Lath. Spn. iii. p. 327. 4. 

HABlfAT 

ill Cayana. — 4^ pqlUccs iunga. 


W. 
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uniform grey. It is found in the overflowed 
savannas. 

The White-bellied Flycatcher of Cayenne, No. 
hg. 3. PL <Enl. hardly differs at all from 
the Gillit, and we shall not separate them. 

We shall also class with it the White and Black 
Flycatcher of Edwards, from Surinam, of which 
the colours are the same, except the brown on 
the wings, and black on the crown of the head, 
differences which are not specific. 
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THE CINEREOUS FLYCATCHERS, 

Sixteenth Species. 

This is called, by Catesby, The Little Brfmti 
Flycatcher. Its figure and size are the same as 
those of his olive Flycatcher with red eyes and 
legs, and we should have ranged them together, 
had not that accurate observer distinguished 
them. A dull-brown tint, which covers uni- 
formly all the upper part, is intersectetj by the 
rusty-brown of the feathers of the wjngs and 
t^il ; the under part of the body is dirty-white, 
with a shade of yellow; the thighs anddegs are 
black; thebillisflat, broad, and a little hookerl 

’• CHARACTER SPEpiFICpS. 

MneciCA^A Virehs. M. fusco-virens, subtus lutea, super, 
ciliis albis. — Lath. Ind. Orn, ii. p. 482. No. 57. 
Muscicapa Virens. — dmtf. Si/st. i. p. ^6. 

Caroiinensis Cinerba.— fins. ii.p. 308. 7. 

hE Gobe-mouche Brvn de la Caroline. — Jiuff. par 
Sonn. I. p. 101. 

Little Brown Flycatcher. — Catef. Car. i. p. M. 
Cinereous Flycatcher. — Jrct. Hool. ii. No. 270. — lath. 
Sph. iii. p. 350. 47. 


HABITAT 

in Carolina. — 5| pollices longa. 


W. 
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at the point, and eight lines in length ; the tail 
is two inches; the whole length of the bird 
iive inches eight lines; it weighs only three 
gro!^. — ^This is all thiat Catesby infirrms us; 
jand from him the rest have borrowed their 
descriptions. 
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THE .ACTIVE FLYCATCHER 

Seventeenth Species. 

This Flycatcher is not larger than the yellow 
wren of Europe ; its plumage is almost the 
same, being cinereous and difty-white in both, 
only this I'ttle bird has a greater mixtUre of 
greenish. The flatness of its bill indicates its 
relation to the Flycatchers. Our wrens, how-, 
ever, have the same instincts, and feed upon 
the various sorts of flies : in summer, they com 
tinually circle in search of the winged insects ; 
and in winter they attack their chrysalids and 
pierce the homy shell. 

The total length four inches and a half ; the 
bill seven lines ; the tail twenty lines, and pro- 
jects fifteen lines' beyond the wings. 

* CHARAC'lER SPECIFICUS. 

Mvscicapa Agilis. M. fusco«o]ivacea, subtqs albida^ gut* 
ture subrufo, remigibus caudaque nigricaatibu8.~la^^, 
Ind. Orn. ii. p, 486. No, 77, 

Muscicapa Agilis. — Gmel. S^$t. u p. 948. 

Le Gobe-mouchk Olive de Cayenne. — Buf. PL Efii 
574. f. 2. — par Bonn. 1, p. 103. 

Active Flycatcher. — Lath. 5j/A.iii.p. 360. 68. 


in Cayaaa. 


HABITAT 


w. 
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THE STREAKED FLYCATCHERS 

Eighteenth Species. 

This Streaked Flycatcher is nearly of the 

same size as the active Flycatcher, which is also 

a native of Cayenne. Dirty-white, with a cast 

of greenish on the wing, and some distincter 

spots of yellowish-white, with ash-brown on the 

head and neck, and blackish cinereous on the 

> 

wings, form the confused mottled plumage of 
thisjbird. It has a small beard of whitish bris- 
tled feathers under the bill, ^nd a half crest of 
ash-coloured feathers mixed with yellow fila- 
ments on the crown of the head. The bill is 
of the same size as that of the preceding, and 
the tail is of the same length, but differs in its 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Musoicapa Virgata. M. subcristata fusca> subtus sor- 
dide ^Iba fusco striata, fascia alarum duplici rufa. — Lath» 
hid, Orn, ii. p. 486. No. 76. 

Muscicapa ViRQATA . — GmfL Spt, i. p. 948. 

Le Gobe-mouchk Tachete' d« Cayenne.-— P/. 

J^nL b74, f. 3. — Btif, par Sonn. I. p. 105. 

•Streaked Flycatcher. — Lat^. Spi. iii, p. 360. 67- 

HABITAT 

ill Cabana. — 4j pollices longa. W, 
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colours. The active Flycatcher appears also 
more nicely formed, and more lively in its mo- 
tions than the Streaked ; at least as far as we 
can judge from the stuffed specimens * 


* This little bird frequents swampy places, and, perched 
OB the branches of the trees which hang over the water, 
watches for the aquatic inserts. W. 
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'rHE LITTLE BLI^lCK AURORA FLY- 
CATCHER OF AMERICA*. 

Nineteenth Species. 

We thus mark the tw^o conspicuous colours 
of the plumage of this bird, to which naturalists 
have lytherto given only the vague appellation 
of American Flycatcher. * It is hardly so large as 
the yellow wren. A bright black is spread over 

* CIIARACTJEK SPECtFtCUS. 

• f 

Mu&cicapa Ruticilla, M. nigra, subtus alba, pectorr 
macula alarum basique remigum rectricuiuque Aavb. — 
LoUK Ind. Orn, iu p. 473. No. 22. 

Muscicapa Ruticilla,— Cr'md. St/6t. i. p, 935. 

, — — Americana. — Bris, ii. p. 383. 14. 

Motacilla Flavicauda.— i. p. 997. Cfem.; 
Lr Gobe-mouche d'AMERi5JUE. — IV. EhL 68G. f. 2. 

Lr Petit Noir-aurore. — Buf. par Sotm. 1. p. 107. 
Serino Appinis e Croceo ol ^Nigro Vaiua. - Raii Si / n , 
p. 188. 51. — Sloan. Jani. p. 312. 50. 

Small American Redstart. — Edw. t. 80.— CW. Car, i 

Yellow-tailed Flycatcher. — Edv:. t. 257. {fanina.) 

— ' — Warbler. — Arct. ZooL ii. No. .301. 

Black-headed Warbler. — Arct. , ZooL ii. No.282. 'mas.) 
• — 301. (jetnina f) — Lath. Syn. iv, p. 427. 18, 

HABITAT 

in America^ jamaica. — pollic^s longa. 
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the head, the throat, the back, and the coverts ; 
a beautiful yellow aurora is pencilled on the 
white-grey of the stomach, and deepens under 
the wings ; it also appears in stri^ks between 
the quills of the wings, and covers two*-thirds 
of those of the tall, both which are tipped with 
black, or blackish. — Such arc the colours of the 
male. In the female the black is dilute black- 
ish, and the orange and blush-colour, yellow. 
Edwards gives figures of both male and female. 
Catesby represents the bird also under the name 
of Small Amtrkayi Redstart ; but it is rather of 
a larger size, which would make us presume that 
it is a variety *. 

* This little bird iuhabit.'j the shady forests of North Afflc!- 
rica : it migrates in winter to Warmer countries, suck as Ja- 
maica and the adjacent islands, W. 
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U’HE ROUND - CRESTED FLY- 
CATCHER* 

Twentieth Species. 

Of all the numerous family of Flycatchers this 
is the most brilliant. Its slender delicate shape 
suits the lustre of its garb : a crest, consisting 
of small divided feathers of fine crimson, pro- 
jects in rays on its head ; the same colour ap- 
pears under its bill, covers its throat, breast, 
Ijelly, and reaches the coverts of its tail; an 
ash-brown, intersected by some whitish waves 
on the edge of the coverts, and even of the 
quills, covers all the upper part of the body 
and wings ; the bill is yery flat, and seven lines 
long; the tail two inches, and exceeds the wings 

^ClIAUACTER SPECIVICUS. 

Muscicapa CoroNATA. M, crista rolundata, corjiore su- 
pra fusco, subtus cri-sta lateribusque capitis corcincis. - 
LafA, Ind, Orn, ii. p. 487. No. 81, 

Muscicapa Cokonata. — Ofiid, Syst, i, p. 932. 

Le Rubin, ou Gobk-mouche Rouge Huppe'.— Pl 
EnL 675. f. 1. — Puff, par Soim. 1. p. liO. 

Round CRESTED Flycatcher. — Lath. 8vn, iii. p. 8G2.72. 

HABITAT 

in America tncridionali.— poHiccfs lonj^a. 
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by ten lines ; the whole length of the bird is five 
inches and a half. Commerson calls it Cardinal 
Titmouse, though it is neither a cardinal nqr a 
titmouse * It would be one of handsomest 
birds for the cage ; but the nature of its food 
seems to place it beyond the dominion of man, 
and to ensure it liberty or death. 

* We found the figure Of these birds among the drawings 
brought by Commerson from the country of the Amazons. In 
Spanish it is called Putillas, as appears from a note at the 
bottom of the figure. The female, wliicli is represented with 
the male, has no crest ; all the beautiful tints of its plumage 
are fainter. 



( ) 


THE nUFOUS FLYCATCHERS. 

The Twenty-first Species. 

This Flycatcher, which is five inches and a 
half long, is nearly of the size of the nightin- 
gale ; all the upper part of its body is of a fine 
light rufeus, witli a flame cast, which extends 
over the small quills of the wings, and these 
covering the great quills when the wings are 
closed, have only a small black triangle formed 
by their extremities ; a brown spot covers the 
crown of the head ; all the anterior and the up- 
per parts of the body are tipt with some slight 
shades of rufous ; the tail is square and spread; 
the bill is broad, short, and strong, and its point 
reflected, and partaking therefore both of the 
flycatchers and of the tyrants. We are uncer- 
tain whether to refer it to Brissou’s Rufous 
Flycatcher of Cayenne. — Is a discouraging 
circumstance that nomenclators have so often 
classed distinct objects by the same name : how- 
ever, the Rufous Flycatcher of Cayenne is, ac- 
cording to Brisson, eight inches long, and ours 
is only five; and the diflerence in regard to 
qplour will appear from comparing his descrip- 

0 

• See the Tenth Species (Muicicapa Rufescent)^ 

VOL. V. M 
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tion with what we have given *. But there is 
no essential distinction between them, except 
in regard to size ; and that difference cannot be 
imputed^ to a^, for if the smaller w^r^ supposed 
to be the younger, the orange spot on the breast 
would be less vivid than in the adult. 

* Abdve, tawny*nifous ; b^low» dilute rufous ; its bead, 
throat, and neck, jd^p cinereous ; the feathers on its throat, 
and its lower neck, edged with whitish ; its breast, camp, and 
tail-quills, bright rufous/' — ^BnissoN. 



( ) 


XELLOW-BELUBD fly- 
catcher 

Twenty-second Species. 

This beautiful Flycatcher inhabits the contir 
nent of America, and the adjacent islands. The 
one figured in the Planches Enhtmin&es was 
brought from Cayenne ; we have received 
another from St. Domingo, Under the name of 
Crested Flycatcher of St. Domingo. \V'e are of 
opinion that these differ only by their sex : 
that of St. Domingo seems to be the male ; for 
the golden yellow of its crown is more vivid 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Mdscicapa Cayanensis. M. fusca, subtus lutea, supar- 
ciliis albis, vertice subaurantio. — LtUh, Tnd, Om, ii. p. 484. 
No. «8. 

Muscle APA Cayanensis. — Gmtl. Sy»t. i. p. 937. — Brw. ii. 
p. 404. 24. t. 38. f. 4. 

Le Gobe-mouche^ Ventre Jaune. — Bvff. PI. EnLbC9. 

t. 2. — Buff, par Bonn. 1. p. 115. 

Cayenne Flycatcher. — Lath: Syn. iii. p. 355. 58. — Id. 
Sup. p. 173. 

Y ELLOW-BELLIED Flyc ATCHBR.—J.a<A. Syn. iii. p. 359. 65. 
► 

HABITAT ,, 

*« C^yaiia insula Dgmiiiicensi. — 7J polli<;cs longa. W. 

U 2 
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and more spread than in the other, where the 
lighter tint scarcely appears through the blackish 
feathers which cover that part of the head. In 
other respects the two birds are similar. "They 
are rather smaller than the nightingale, being 
five inches and eight lines long ; the bill is 
eight lines, and scarcely curved at the tip, and 
the wings reach not to the middle ; the orange 
spot on the head is edged with a blackish ash- 
colour, a white bar crosses the face over the eyes, 
below which a spot of the same colour appears 
that spreads, and is' lost in the rusty-brown of 
the bacTc ; this rusty-brown covers the wings 
and the tail, and becomes rather more dilute on 
the edge of the small webs of the quills ; a fine 
orange-yellow covers the breast and the belly, 
which vivid colour distinguishes this bird from 
all the other Flycatchers. Though the golden- 
yellow feathers of the 'crown can be erected at 
pleasure, as in the small European wrens, yet, 
since they are casually reclined, the bird is not 
properly a Crested Flycatcher. 
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THE KING -of the FLYCATCHERS* 

Twenty-third Species. 

This has been named The King of the Fly- 
catchers, on account of a beautiful crown placed 
transversely on its head ; whereas, in all other 
birds, the crests lie longitudinally. It consists 
of four or five rows of small round feathers, 
spread like a fan, ten lines broad, all of a bright 
bay-colour, and terminated with a little black 
spangle ; so that it rnight be taken for a pea- 
cock’s tail in miniature. 

This bird is also remarkably shaped, and seems 
to combine the features of the flycatchers, of the 
moucherolles, and of the tyrants. It is scarcely 
larger than the European flycatcher, and has a 
disproportioned bill, which is ten lines in length, 
and very broad and flat, beset with bristles that 
reach almost to its tip, which is hooked. The 
tarsus is short ; the toes slender ; the wing is 
not more than three inches, nor the tail more 
than two. It has a small white eye-brow ; its 
throat is yellow; a blackish collar encircles its 
neck, and joins that tinge which covers the 

* Roi des Gobe-mouches .— par ttonn. 1. p. 

118 . pi. 131. f. 1. 

It is difficult to decide to wbat species this bird belongs. 
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back, and changes on the wing into a deep fulv« 
ous brown. The quills of the tail are ligh^ 
bay ; and the same colour,, though more dilute, , 
staina the rump and the belly ; the whitish 
colour of jthe stomach is crossed by small black- 
ish waves. — This bird is very rare ; only one 
specimen has been brought from Cayenne, 
where even it seldom appeals. 
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THE DWARFISH FLYCATCHERS* 

Twenty-fmrth and Twmty-jifth Sptcm^ 

Nature has proportioned these birds to their 
feeble prey ; a large American beetle might be 
a match for them. — We have specimens of 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Muscicapa Pyom£A. M. fusco^:inerea, subtus flaves- 
eras, capite cervieeque niiis nigro naculatis, sub oculis 
fiiscia palladi. — Lath. Ind. Qrn. ii. p, 488. No. 84. 

Muscicapa Pygmasa.— G m/. Sy$t. i. p. 933. 

Le.Gobe-Mouchbron, — Biif.par Sonn. I. p. 130. 

Le Petit Gobe-mouche Tachete' de Cayenne. — FI. 
Enl. 831. f. 2. 

PwARF Flycatcher.— Syn, iii. p. 383. 73. 

1IAB|TAT 

» 

in Cayana. — vix 3 polUces long[a. 

Muscicapa Minuta. M. o?iTaceo-gri8C^, dorso supremo 
corporeque subtus viridi adumbratis» striis alarum ilaves^ 
centibus sparsis. — lAth, Ibid. 

Muscicapa Minuta. Syst. i, p. 938. 

Le Gobe-moucheron.— par Sonn. 1. p. 120. 

^ETTY Flycatcher. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 364. 76, 


HABITAT 

4 

^um pnacedente> qua paulo major. 


W. 
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them in the King’s cabinet, and a short descrip* 
tion will suffice. 

The first is the smallest of the flycatchers ; 
it is less than the smallest of ouf wrens, and in 
its figure,* and even in its colours, it is nearly 
the same. Its plumage is olive, without any 
yellow on'the head, but a few light shades of 
greenish appear on the lower part of its back 
and on its belly ; and small lines of yellowish 
white are traced on the blackish quills, and on 
the coverts of the wings. — It is found, in the 
warm parts of America. 

The second is still smaller than the first; all 
the under part of its body is light yellow, verg- 
ing on straw-colour ; it is hardly three inches 
long ; its head, and the beginning of the nteck, 
are partly yellow, partly black, each yellow fea- 
ther having in its middle a black streak, which 
shows the two colours disposed in long and 
alternate spots ; the feathers of the hack, the 
wings, and their coverts, are black cinereous, 
and edged with greenish ; the tail is very short, 
the wing still shorter ; the bill is slender, and 
lengthened, which gives! this little Flycatcher a 
peculiar appearance. 


The useful destination of the Flycatchers will 
occur' to the most superficial observer. The 
insect tribes elude the Iptcrference of man ; and 
though despicable as individuals, they often be- 
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come formidable by their numbers. Instances 
are recorded of their multiplying to such an 
amazing degree as to darken the air ; of their 
UK^ypuring the whole vegetable productions; and 
of their carryihg in their train the aocuinulated 
ills of famine and pestilence. Happily for man- 
kind such calamities are rare, and Nature has 
wisely provided the proper remedies. Most 
birds search for insects’ eggs ; many feed on 
their groveling lat'va ; some live upon their 
crustaceous crysalids ; and the Flycatchers seize 
them after they escape from prison, exulting 
on their wings. Hence in autumn, when these 
birds migrate into other climates, the swarms of 
gnats, dies, and beetles, are, in our latitudes, 
more than usually numerous. But in the tropi- 
cal countries, where heat and moisture conspire 
to ripen the exuberance of insect life, the fly- 
catchers are more essential. All Nature is 
balanced, and the circle of generation and 
destruction is perpetual ! The philosopher con- 
templates with tender melancholy this cruel sy- 
stem of war ; he strives in vain to reconcile it 
with his ideas of benevorence of intention : but 
he is forcibly struck with the nice adjustment 
of the various parts, their mutual connection 
and subordination, and the unity of plan whicli 
pervades the whole. 
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THE MOUCHEROLLES. 

W E shall term those Moucherolles which are 
larger than the common flycatchers, but smaller 
than the tyrants ; and, to avoid confusion, wc 
shall range them in two divisions, correspond- 
ing to their si^ic'. As the Moucherolles are in- 
termerliatc between the flycatchers and the ty- 
rants, they participate of the nature of both. 

They are found in both continents ; but they 
are different species which occur in each. The 
ocean that intervenes between the tropics is 
the great harrier, which none but the palmipede 
birds, from their facility in resting on the water, 
can pass. 

In the hot climates Nature sports in the luxu- 
riance of her productions. Many species of 
birds, such as the widow-birds, the Mouche- 
rolles, and the bee-eaters, which inhabit those 
sultry regions, arc furnished with tails of un- 
common length ; this Character distinguishes 
the Mouclicrolles from the flycatchers,' from 
which they differ also in having their bill some- 
what stronger, and more hooked at the tip. 
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THE SAVAKA- 
First Species. 

This Muucherolle is nearly as large as the 
tyrants, and is figured in the Planches Enbmi- 
tikeSi under the appellation of Forked-tail Tyrant 
of Cayenne ; it is distinguished however by ita 
Ifill, which is more slender and, not so^much 
hooked as in the tyrants. It is called the lFi~. 
dm at Cayenne ; but this name is a^fpropriated 
to another kind of birds, which it resembles in 
nothing except the length of its tail. It con- 
stantly haunts the flooded savannas, and for that 

* CHAttACTEB SPECIFICUS. 

Muscicaba Tybannvs. M. caudajiongissinia forficata, 
corpore nigro, subtus albo. — Lafi. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 484. 
No. 69. 

MdSCICAPATyR ANNUS. — .Sj/rf. I. p. 931. 
TybannuS Cauda Bifurca. — Brit, ii. p. 39&, 20. t, 39, 

I”' 

Le SavakIa, Tyban a QuBUE'Fooiliic|ttjk-T-jtf^. PI. Eal. 

571; 2.— S«rn. h p. 1^. ^I. iBl. f. 2. 
FoRKiijD-TAli, FbYCATCHSB,v-'^et., li. No. 3C5.— 
Loti. Syn. iii. p. 355. 58. 

’ Hh'S'ltA'T 

in Surlnamo^ Canada. — ^14 pollices Ion 
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THE SAVAKA. 


reason we have termed it the Savam. It is ob 
served to perch upon the adjacent trees, and tc 
alight every minute upon the clods or grassy 
tufts whiter rise above the surface of the water, 
jerking its. tail like the wagtails. It is as large 
as the crested lark ; the quills of its tail arc 
black, the two outermost nine inches long, and 
forked, the two following only three inches 
and a half, and the rest gradually shorter, so 
that the two mid-ones are only an inch : — ^and 
thus, though the bird is fourteen inches long, 
measuring from the point of the bill to the end 
of the tail, the distance between its bill and its 
nails is only six inches. On the crown of its 
head is a yellow spot, which is however wanting 
in many subjects, these being probably females. 
A short blackish square hood covers the back 
of its head ; beyond that, the plumage is white, 
Avhich colour advances under the bill, andspreads 
overall the anterior and under part of the body ; 
the back is greenish-grey, and the wing brown. 
— This bird is found on the banks of the river 
De la Plata, and in -the woods of Montevideo, 
from whence it was brought by Commerson*. 


' It is found as far north as Canada. 
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flJE CRESTED MOUCHEROLLE, 
with Steel-coloured Head *. 

Second Species. 

This bird is found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
Senegal, and Madagascar. Brisson describes it 
in threfe different places of his Ornithology, by 
the names of the Crested Flycatcher of the Cape 

* CHARACTER SPECIfICUS. 

• 

MusncAPA Paradisi* M. capite cristato iiigro, corporc 
alboi cauda cuneata, rectricibus intermedits longissimis* — 
JjQth. Ind, Orn. ii. p. 4B0. No. 54. 

Muscicapa Paradisi. — G# we/, Syht, i. p. 929. 

Pica Papoensis. — B rw. ii. p. 45. 6. 

Todus Paradisasus.— ^G we/. Syst. i. p. 415. 

Icterus MaderaspatanusCristatIjs.—i-B/'w. ii.p.92.7. 
Muscicapa Crist ata Alba Capitis B. Spei.— B/w. ii. 
p. 414. 29. t. 41. f. 2. 

Manucodiata Crist ata, &c. — Rali Spi. p. 195. 13. t. 2. 

f. 13. 

Le Moucherolle Huppe' k Tete Couleur d'AciEB 
PoLl.— Bw/jT, par Sonn. I. p. 188. 

Pied Bird of Paradise.— E f/w. 1. 113. 

Paradise Flycatcher.— XoM. Syn. iii. p. 345. 44. — Id. 
Sup. p. 172. 


HABITAT^ 


in Africa^ Asia.— 8^ polliccs longa. 


W. 
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of Good Hope, the White Flycatcher of the Cdp€ 
of Good Hope *, and the Crested Flycatcher of 
Bradl'\. These three arc really the same, t|ie. 
first and third being males, and the second, which 
is rather larger, a female ; a property which, 
though principally confined to the birds of prey, 
obtains also in the flycatclier, the moucherolles^ 
and the tyrants. 

The male is seven inches long, the female 
eight inches and one>fourth ; this excess being 
almost entirely in the tail ; but its body is also 
somewhat thicker, and of the size of a com- 
mon lark : in both, the head and the top of 
the neck are covered, as far as the circular di- 
vision in the middle, with black, shining with 
a green or blueish gloss, whose lustie is like 
that of burnished steel : its head is decorated 
witli a beautiful crest, which falls loosely back ; 
its eyes are flame-coloured ; its bill is ten ^ines 
in length, a little arched near the tip, red- 
dish, and beset' with pretty long bristles. All 
the rest of the body of the female is white, 
except the great quills, through which the 
black appears at the tips of the wings when 
closed ; there arc two rows of black streaka 

* White Crested Fiyeatcher ; — " The head aud upper part 
of the neck greenish-black ; the tail-quills white, their otkter 
edges and shafts black.” 

t Crested Flycatcher;— “ Above dilate scarlet; below 
white ; the head greenish-black ; the superior coverts of the 
wings gold-colourcd, the tail-quills dilute scarlet.” 
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on small quill-feathers and in the great 
coverts ; and the shafts of the tail-quills are 
uniformly black throughout. 

In' tile male, the breast, below the black.hood, 
is blueish-grey, aud the stbniach and all the 
under ^rt of the body white : a bright bay 
robe covers all the upper part to the end of the 
tail, which is oval shaped and regularly tapered, 
the two middle quills being the largest, and the 
others shortening two or three lines each : the 
same is* the case in the female* 

According to Adanson 'j*, this Afoucherolle 
lodges among the mangrove-trees, which grow 
in the solitary and ^unfrequented spots along 
tlie banks of the Niger aud of th^ Gambra. 
Seba. places it in Brazil, and ranges it with the 
birds of Paradise, applying the Brazilian appel- 
lation Acamacu ; but little can be relied upon 
the accuracy of that collector of Natural His- 
tory, who so often bestows names without dis- 
cernment. It is very unlikely tliat this bird 
could be found both in Africa and Brazil ; yet 
Brisson founds his classification upon the au- 
thority of Seba, at the same time that he ex- 
presses a suspicion that Seba was mistaken. 
Klein supposes it to be a Crested Thrush jj, ami 

* The Crested Moucherolle, like the other species of its 
genus, feeds on dipterous insects. It is a bird of great beauty^ 
but Yvill not live in a cage. W. 

t Supplement de I'Encyclop^die, dtome i. 
t Brasiliau Paradise Bird^ or Crested Cuiriri Acamacu. 

II Tu(dus Cristatus. 
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Moehring, a Jackdaw * ; — a striking instance 
of the confusion bred by rage for nomenclature. 
But we have still another ; Linnajus imagine^ 
it to be 9, Raven ; but ais it haScR long tai!^, ho 
calls it the Paradise Raven f. 

* Monedula. i Corvus Paradisi. 
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Tnt, VIRGINIAN MotrcpE- 

ROLLE*. 

Third Species. 

Catksby calls this the Cat-bird, because its 
cry resembles the mewing of a cat. It passes 
the sumpier in Virginia, where it feeds upon 
insects ; it does not perch on large trees, and 
frequents only the shrubs and bushes. It is a 
little larger, he tells us, than a lark. Ks §ize is 
therefore nearly the same as that of the little 
tyrant,* but the straightness of its bill distin- 
guishes it from th^ tyrants. The plumage is 
dark, being variously miited with black and 
brown : the upper side of its head is black, and 

* CHAKACTER SPECIFICUS. 

AIi;scicAPA,CAR(n.iNENsis. M. fusca, subtus cinereaV 
capite nigro, crisso rubro. — Lath, Ind. Ora, ii. p. 433-- 
No. 04. 

Mwscicapa CarolIneNsis, — Gntel. Si/st. i. p. 346. 

' ViROiNiANA Fusca. — Brit. ii. p. 365. 5. 

Le MoucHERottE de ViROlNiE. — Buff, par Bonn. 1. p. 194. 
Cat Flycatcher. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. S 72 . — Cat. Car . i< 
t. 66. — Lath. Spn. iii. p. 353. &4. 


HABITAT , 

la Virginia ; migtatoria<^8 polUces longa. 
VOL. V. 




W. 
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the upper side of its body, of its wings, and of 
its tail, deep brown ; and even blackish on the 
tail : its neck, its breast, and its belly, are ofa 
lighter brown ; a dull red cast^appears ou the 
lower coverts of its tail, which is three inches 
long, and consists of twelve equal quills, and 
only two-thirds of it covered by the wings; 
the bill is ten lines and a half, and the whole 
length of the bird is eight inches. — It breeds 
in Virginia, and lays blue eggs ; it migrates on 
the approach of winter*. 

• * It puilds its nest With leaves and rushes, and lines it with 
fibrous ro^ts. It is very courageous, and will attack a crow. 
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THE BROWN MOUCHEROLLE OE 
MARTINICO*. 

Fourth Species, 

This Moucherolle has not a long tail like the 
preceding kinds ; in its size and figure it re> 
semblej the largest of the flycatchers. It is 
distinguished from the ty rants by the shape of 
its bill, which is not so much hooked as the 
bill of the smallest tyrants, and more blender ; 
it is however eight lines long, and the bird it> 
self six inches and a half. A deep brown of a 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Muscicapa Petechia. M. fusca^ subtus ciner^a rafo m%- 
culata, giitture crissoque rufis. — Lath, Jnd, Om, ii. p. 486. 
No. 75. 

Muscicapa Petechia. — Cmel. Syst, i. p. 948. 

Martinican A Fmcca. — Bris. ii. p. 361. 4^ 

t. 38. f. 1. 

Le Gobe^mouche Brun de la Martinique.— P/. EnL 
568, f. 2. 

Le Moucherolle Brun de la Martinique. — Baf. par 
Bonn, 1. p. 196. 

Petechial Flycatcher. — Laih* Spn, iii. p. 360. 66. 
HABITAT 

N 2 


in Martinica. — 6^ pollices longa. 


W. 
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l)ret^ unifom tinge covers the upper part of 
the body, the head, the wings, and the tail ; the 
under surface' of. the body is undulated wi^ 
transverse waves of rufous-brown ; a few reddish 
feathers foihi the inferior coverts of the tail, 
which is square, and the edges of its outer quills 
are fringed with white lines. 
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IHfi FORKED -TAIL MODCHE-' 
ROLLE OP MEXrCO.f 

Fifth Species, 

It is larger than the lark ; its whole length 
is ten inches, of which its tail measures five ; 
its eyos are red, its bill eight lines long, fiat, and 
rather slender : its head and back are covered 
with a very light grey, mixed with a dilute 
reddish; the red colour below the •wings ex- 
tends also on the sides, and tinges the white 
that is spread over the whole of the under side 
of tlie body ; the small coverts are ash-coloured, 
and edged with scaly white lines; the great 
coverts, which are blackish, are similarly fring- 

* CHARACTER SPEClflCUS. 

Muscicapa Forficata. M. cauda longissima forficata^ 
corpore pallide griseo, subtus albo, tectricibus alarum cU 
nereis albido undulatis, inferioribus rubris. — Lath. Ind. 
Orn. ii, p. 485. No. 70. 

Muscicapa Forficata. — GmeL S^st, u p. 931. 

Le Moucherollb i Queue Fourchue du Mexique. 

— Buff. PL EnL 077. — Buff", par ^nn. X, p. ipS. 
Swaulow-tailedFlycatcher. — %rt.iii.p.350.60.. 

HABITAX 

bi Mexico.' — 10 pollices loaga. 
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ed ; the great quills of the wings are entirely 
black, and surrounded with rusty-gcey : the 
outermost quills of the tail are the longest, and 
are forked like the swallow’s, tail: the other 
quills diverge less, and gradually shorten ; so 
that the middle one is only two inches long ; 
they are all of a glossy black, and fringed with 
rusty-grey : the outer webs of the largest quills 
on each side appear white almost their whole 
length. Some specimens have the tail longer 
than that sent from Mexico by M. de Boynes, 
then Secretary for the Marine Department, 
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THE MOUCHEROLLE of the PHI- 
LIPPINES 

Sixth Species. 

It is as large as the nightingale; all the upper 
part of its body is brown-grey ; all the under 
part of the wings and tail are whitish from be- 
low the bill ; a white line stretches over the 
eyes, and long diverging hairs appear at the 
comers of the bill. Such are the ol^scure am- 
biguous features of this bird. A specimen is 
lodged in the king’s cabinet. 

• CHARACTER 8PECIFICUS. 

Muscicapa Philippensis. M. griseo-fusca» subUs al- 
bida, superciliis albis, — Lath, Ind, Om, ii. pu 476. No« 35. 
Muscicapa Philippensis. — Gmel, u p. 343. 

Le Mouchbrolle des Philippines. — Buf, par Bonn. L 

p. 200. 

Philippine Flycatcueb. — LatL UK 833. 23* 

HABITAT 

w. 


m Philippine. 
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THE GREEN-CRESTED VIRGI- 
NIAN MOUGHEROLLE*. 

Seventh Species. 

The length of the tail and bill of this bird 
parks its relation to the Moucherolles : it is 
rather larger than the flycatchers, bepg eight 
;nches long, of ^yhi■ch its tail forms the half ; 
its bill is flat, beset with bristles, and scarcely 
hooked at the tip, and it measures twelve lines 
and a half ; the head is furnished with small 
feathers reclined into a half-crest ; the top of 
the neck, and all the back, dull green ; the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Muscicafa Crinita. M. capite cristato colloque caeru- 
lescentibug, abdomine flavesccnte, dono viresceate, Kmi- 
gibus rectricibusque rafis.— -LaM. Ind. Om. ii. p. 485. 
No. 71. 

BIuscicafa Crinita.-^Cw^/. Sy»t. i. p. 934. 

ViROiNiANA Crist ATA. — Bru, ii. p. 412. 28. 

hE Gobe-movche HuppE'de Viroinib. — PI. Enl. 569. 
f. 1. 

Le BIovcheroelb de Virgin^ i Huppe' Vert. — Buf. 

par Sonn. I. p. 201. 

Crested Flycatcher.— Zool. ii. No* 267. — Cat. 
Car. i. t. 52. — hath. Si/ii. iii. p. 357. 61. 


HABITAT 

in Carolina, Yirgipia ; migratpria. — 8 pollices ionga. W. 
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breast, and the fore-part of the neck, leaden- 
grey ; the belly of a fine yellow ; the wings 
brown, and so are the great quills, which are 
ed^ed with bay ; those of the tail aue the same. 
This bird is not shaped like the tyrants, but 
appears to partake of their gloomy sullen tem- 
per. It would seem, says Catesby, from its dis- 
agreeable screams, to be always in enmity, and 
continually at variance with the other birds. It 
breeds in Carolina and Virginia, and before 
winter it removes to hotter climates *. 

* It builds its nest in the holes of trees,, einploj'ing fur 
fjre materials, hair and snakes’ skins. 
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THE SCHET OF MADAGASCAR*. 

Eighth Species. 

The name Schet is applied in Madagascar to 
a beautiful long-tailed Aloucberolle ; and two 
others are called Schet-all, and Schet~vouloulou, 
which seem to denote theRufo’is Schet,«and the 
Variegated Schet, and mark only two varieties of 
the same species. Brisson reckons three ; but a 
few differences in the colours are not sufficient 
to constitute distinct species, where the shape, 
the size, and all the other ‘proportions, are the 
same. 


* CHARACTER SPECIF1CU8, 

Muscicapa Mutata. M. capite cristate, cauda cuneata, 
Mctricibus intermediis longissimis, palpebris caenileis. — 
Loti, Jnd. Orn. ii. p. 481. No. 65. 

Muscicapa MuxATA.-vtrWf/. Si/at. i. p. 930. 

Madaoascariensis varia Lonoicauda. — 

Bris. ii. p. 430. 36. t. 40. f. 3. 

Le Gobe-mouche 4 Longue Queue et Ventre Blanc. 
— P/. Enl. 248. f. 2. 

Le Schet de Madagascar. — Buff, par Sonn. I. p. 204. 
Mutable Flycatcher. — Lali. Syn. iii. p. 347. 45. 

HABITAT 

in Madagascaria. — 111 poHices longut. W. 
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The Scbets have the long form of the wagtail; 
they are rather larger, measuring six inches and 
a half to the end of the true tail, not to mention 
•two leathers which ektend almost fij^e inches 
farther ; the bill is seven lines, triangular, very 
flat, broad at the base, beset with bristles at the 
corners, and with hardly any perceptible curve 
at the point: a beautiful blackish-green crest, 
with the lustre of burnished steel, is bent smooth 
back, and covers the head ; the iris is yellow, 
and the eye-lid blue. 

In the first variety, the same dark colour that 
paints the crest, encircles the neck, and invests 
the back, the great quills of the wings and of 
the tail, of which the two long feathers mea- 
sure seven inches, and are white, as are also the 
small quills of the wings, and all the under part 
of the body. 

In the Schet-all, the* colour of the crest ap- 
pears only on the great quills of the wings, 
whose coverts are marked wiili broad white 
lines ; all the rest of the plumage is a bright 
gilded bay, which Edwards terms a Jine shining 
cinnamon, which is spread equally over the tail 
and the two long projecting shafts; these shafts 
are similar to those which are sent olf from the 
tail in the Angola and Abyssinian rollers, only in 
these bh’ds they are the outermost, while in the 
Madagascar mouclierolle they occupy the middle. 

The third variety, or the Schet-vouloulou, has 
scarcely any difference from the preceding, ex- 
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cept that the two projecting feathers of the. tail 
are whitish ; the rest of the plumage is bay-co- 
loured, as iu the Schet’aU. 

In ^ Schet-ali which is preserved iu. tb© 
king’s cabinet, the^e twQ feathers are six inches 
long; in another specimen 1 found them to.be 
eight inches, and the outer webs edged with 
black three-fourths • of their length, and the 
remainder white; in a third, these two long 
feathers were entirely wanting; whether we 
must impute this to some accident, to^the age, 
or to the moulting, which Edwards thinks lasts 
six months in these birds * 

They are found not only in Madagascar, but 
iu Ceylon, and at the Cape of Good Hopc^ 
Knox gives a good description of them y. Ed- 
wards calls the third Schet-all the Pied Bird of 
Paradise; however, Schets are entirely different 
from the birds of Paradise, 


• “ I received this bird (the Sciet^ali) from Ceyton. M., 
Brisson »ays, that it comes from the Cape of Good Hope; 
but the figure which he^v'es of it is surely imperfect, as it 
has not the two feathers of the tail, which arc so remarkably 
larg(;. I believe it is natural to sonic birds which have these 
long tails, to want them six months in the year . . . which 
I have seen in some, long-tailed birds at London. . . . The 
white-crested flycatcher d.escrilied by Brisson, is certainly 
the male of the same species.” — Gleanings. 

t “ They are small birds, not much exceeding sparrows,, 
charming to the eye, but good for nothing else. Some of 
these birds have their bodies as white as snow, tli« quills of 
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their tail a foot long, and their heads black like jet, with a 
tuft or crest There are ipany others of the same kind, the 
opiy difference consisting in the colour, which is reddbhr 
orange : these birds have also a tuft of black feathers erect 
oh the )iead. I belike the one sort are the males, and the 
others the females of the same speeies/'-^JETtit^^CiyAns, by 
Mtfi Xiaae, ld81« 
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THETYBANTS. 

' • ' ( 

Tmk appellation of Tyrant applied to these 
birds must appear whimsical. According to 
Belon the ancients termed the little crowned 
wren tyrannus * : in the present case, the name 
refers not only to this crown, but also to their 
sanguinary disposition. A sad proof of human 
misery, that the idea of cruelty is ever conjoined 
with the emblem of power ! We should therefore 
have changed this mortifying and absurd term, 
but we found it too firmly established by natu- 
ralists: — It is not the first time that we have 
been compelled by the general usage to ac- 
quiesce ill improper and incongruous epithets. 

These inhabitants of the New World are 
larger than the flycatchers or moucherolles ; 
they are stronger and more vicious ; their bill 
is larger and firmer; their dispositions are darker 
and more audacious^ rand, in this respect, they 
resemble the shrikes, to which they are analo- 
gous also in the size of their body, and the shape 
of their bill, 

• This word, in Greek, signifies merely a king or prince. 
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THE TITIRI, OR PIPIRI 

First and Second Species. 

It has the size and strength of the great cine- 
reous shrike; it is eight inches long, thirteen 
inches of alar extent; its bill rlat, but thick, 
and thirteen lines long, bristled with musta- 
choes, and straight to the tip, where it is hook- 
ed : its tongue is acute and cartilaginous ; the 
feathers on the crown of its head are* yellow at 
the root, and terminated with a blackish speck- 
ling, which covers the rest when they are flat, 
but, when the bird swells with rage, they be- 
come erect, and the head then appears crowned 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Lanius Tyrannus. L. cinereus, subtus albus, vertice 
nigro stria longitudinali fulva. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 81- 
No. 53. 

Lanius Tyrannus.— G me/. Spst. i. p, 302. 

Muscicapa Tyrannus. — Bris. ii. p. 391. 18. 

Lb Tyran.— P/. Enl. 537. 

Pica Americana Crist ata. — Frisch, t. 62. 

Turdus Corona Rubra. — Klein. Av. p. 69. 25. 

Le Titiri, ou Pipiri, — Buff, par Soun. I. p. 225. pi. 132. 
f. 1. * 

Tyrant Shrike.— !«</<. Syn. i. p. 184. 37. 

habitat' 

in America, — 8 pollices longa. 


W. 
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with a broad tuft of the most beautiful yellow') 
a light brown-grey covers the bifok, and on the 
sides of the neck it melts to the white slate-grey 
of the attterioi* and under* part of the body : the 
brown quiils of the wing and of the tail are 
edged with a rusty thread. 

The female has the yellow spot on the head, 
though not so broad, and its Colours are more 
dilute, or duller, than tliose of the male. A fe* 
male, measured at St. Domingo by the Chevalief 
Desbayes, was an inch longer than the male^ 
and its other dimensions in proportion : hence, 
in general, the smallest individuals in this spe- 
cies are the males *. 

At Cayenne, this Tyrant is called TUin, from 
the resemblance to its shrill noisy screams. The 
male and female keep commonly together in 
the cleared spots of the forests ; they perch on 
the lofty trees ; and are very numerous in Gui- 
ana. They breed in the hollow trunks, or in 
the clefts of the brauches below the shade of 
the most leafy bough. If one attempts to 
plunder their young,, their natural audafcity 
changes into intrepid fury ; they contend obsti- 

• “ All the Pipiris are not exactly of the same size, or of 
the same plumage ; besides the difference remarked in ail the 
kinds between the male and the female, there is still another 
with respect to the bulk of individuals in this sfccies. Tbit 
difference is often perceived, and ttrikes even the most care- 
less observers. Probably the abundance or scarcity of pro- 
per food is the cause oi the diversity .” — Note communicated 
bn rtf Chevalier Deihayes. 
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nately ; tliey dart upon the person ; pursue him ; 
and if, in spite all their exertions, they arc 
unable to rescue their dear offspring, they fondly 
visit the cage, and carrj food. . 

This bird, though small, appears tc/dread no 
sort of animal. “ Instead of fleeing, like the 
other birds,” says Deshayes, “ or concealing 
itself from the rapacious tribes, it attacks them 
with intrepidity, and harasses them to such a 
degree, that it generally succeeds in driving 
them oft No animal dares to come near the 
tree where it breeds. It pursues to a consi- 
derable distance, and with implacable obsti- 
nacy, all that it conceives to be its'eneinies, 
dogs especially, and birds of prey*.” It is 
not even intimidated at man ; so lately has his 
empire been established in those savage coun- 
tries, that it seems not conscious of his 
power t. In the momehts of its fury, it shuts 
its bill forcibly, which occasions a quick re- 
peated cracking. ’ 

In St, Domingo this bird is named Pipirt, 
which, as well as Titiri, cypresses its usual cry 
or squ^l. It is distinguished into two varie- 
ties, or two contiguous species : the first is the 

• M. Desliayes. 

t “ I shot a young one, )vhich. was only slightly woun^<b 
My little negrq who ran after if was attacked by a shrike of 
the same species, whicli was probably the mother : this bird 
fixed with such rancour on the boy’s head, that he had the 
ptmost difiicuity to get rid of it.’’ — Kote commwiiualcd hi/ it/. 

Manoneuur^ 

VOL. V. 


O 
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Great Pipiri, of which we have just spoken, 
and widch. is. called in that c^ntry the Black” 
headed Pipiri, or the Thick-billed Pipiri ; the 
other is called the Yelttm-heiukd Pipiri, or th^. 
Migrator^ Pipiri, and is smaller and weaker.. 
The upper part of th6 body in the laat is grey, 
fringed throughout with white; bttt' in th^t 
Great Pipiri it is' fringed with rufbu4> di^| 
position of th? small Pipiris ia also mudh ihilde#, ; 
4nd not savage a^ tlie others. These remaihj 
sequestered in the wilderneos, and are 
met with except in pairs; while the small 
piris appear often in troops, and come near thjei 
settlements. They assemble in eonsidetabbsl 
frocks during the month of August, and haunitf' 
those places which yield certain khads of berridsj 
that attract the beetles and insects. At theit| 
time these birds are very fat, and are caught for- 
the table *. \ ; i j 

Though .they are called. Migratory Pipiris, it 
is not probable, says Deshayes, that they 
quit the island of St. I>omingo, which is of sdfri 
ficient extent to adpiit changes. In fat*| 
they leave their usual haiints In certain se^i^i 
and follow the matufity of the fruits whictif^a 
their insect prey. All their other habits urf friq 
same a.s those of the great Pipiris i both.Mg^^ 
i arc very numerous in St. Doihingo, and 'iihf 

, 'birds occur _tlier5:more frequently f- ' 

• M. DeshayeS.*' 

+ “They are seen in the forests, in the abandoned 
grounds, ip the cultivated spots; they like every situation ; yet 
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They live upon caterpillars, beetles, butter- 
flies, and wasps. ^ They perch on the highest 
summit of trees, and especially on the palms, 
from thence they descry the insect as itjtovesin 
the air, and the instant that they seiii it they 
return again to their bough. They seem most 
engaged from seven in the morning till ten; 
and again from four o'clock in the afternoon 
till six. • It is amusing to see them hunting 
their f&||lcious prey, and pursuing their de- 
vious course; but their lofty conspicuous sta- 
tion exposes them perpetually to the eye of the 
fowler. 

No birds are so early awake as the TPipiris ; 
they are heard at the first appearance of dawn* ; 
they pass the night on the summits of the 
tallest trees, and hail the approach of the morn- 
ing. There is no stated season for their 
amours f. They breed, says M. Deshayes, iu 

the species of the Yellow-headed Pipiris, whiph are the most 
numerous, seem to prefer the settled parts. In winter 
they come near the houses ; and as this season, from the 
mildness of the climate, corresponds to the spring in France, 
it seems that the coolness which then prevails inspires them 
with cheerfulness. Never are they seen so noisy, or so joy- 
ous, as in the months of Noveniber and December. They 
frolic with each other, toy, and caress.” — N^ofe communicated 
iy M. Deshayes. 

• “ Except the cock, the peacock, and the nightiugahs,. 
khich sing during the night, no bird is so early.” — Note 
communicated by M. Fresnaye, formerly counsellor at Port-au- 
Prince. , 

t " The Black-headed Pipiris lay most undoubtedly in 
December. We cannot affirm whether each female breeds 

O S 
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the heats of autumn, and during the freshening 
air of winter, at St. Domingo, though spring w 
the most usual season; they lay two or three 
eggs, sometimes four,* which are whitish, and 
Spotteci .vith brown. Barr^re reckons this bird 
a bee-eater, and terms it Petit~ric. 

ev<iry year ; nor whether these winter hatches, which 9€tt$i 
extraordinary, be not occasioned by accidents, and destined 
t-o repair the loss of hatches made in the proper ^eason/'-^ 
i^ote communicated by M, Deehayti, 
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'i'HE TYRANT OF CAROLINA*. 

f 

Third Species. 

From the account which Catesby has given 
of this bird, we do not hesitate to class it with 
the pipiri of St. Domingo, since its disposition 
and its jiabits are the samcf. But itisdis- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Lanius Tyr annus. L, cinereus, subtus alhMf, capita 
caudaque nigri^, rectricibus apicc albis. — Lath. Ind. 
Om. iup. 53. V-ir y. 

Laniu 3 CAROttNENsis.— Gmei. Sysi. i. p.302. 

Le Tyran de la Caroline.— J5m^, par Sonn. 1. p. 233. 

Lk Gobe-mouche de la Caroline.— P/. Enl. 676. 
Tyrant op Caroline.— Cai. Car. i. t. 56. — Arct. Zool. ii. 
No. 263,— Syn. i. p. 186, 37. B. 

HABITAT * 

ih Carolina. \V. 

t ** The courage of this little bird is singular. He pur- 
sues and puts to flight all kinds of birds that conie near hip 
station^ front the smallest to the largest, none escaping his 
fury; nor did I ever see any that dared to oppose him while 
^ying, for he does not offer to attack them when sitting. 1 
have seen one of them fix on the back of an eagle; and^ per- 
secute him so that he has turned on his back into various 
l^stures in the air, in order to get rid of him ; and at last 
was &irced to alight on the top of the next tree, from whence 
hed^ted not to move till the little Tyrant was tired, 
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tinguished by its red crown, and the manner of 
placing its nest, which is left entirely exposed 
in the shrubs or bushes; whereas the pipiri con- 
ceals its nest, or even lodges it in the holes of 
trees, f ; is nearly of the same size as the great 
pipiri : its bill seems less hooked : Catesby 
says only that it is broad, fiat, and tapering. 
The red spot on the upper part of its head is 
very brilliant, and is encircled with black fea- 
thers, which conceal it when they are closed. 
— This bird appears in Virginia and . Carolina 
about the month of April ; there breeds, and 
departs in the beginning of winter. 

A bird sent to the king’s cabinet, under the 
name of Louisiana Tyrant, appears to be ex- 
actly the same with the Carolina Tyrant of 
Catesby. It is larger than the fifth specie^, qx 
Cayenne Tyrant, and almost equal to the greaC 
pipiri of St. Domingo. An ash-colour, almost 
black, is spread over all the upper part of the 
body, from the crown of the head to the end 
of tlie tail, which terminates in a small white 


thought fit fo leave him. — 'This is the constant practice of 
the cock, wliile the hen is breeding 5 he sits on the top of a 
bush, or small tree, not far from her nest, near which if any 
small birds approach, he drives them away ; but the great 
ones, as crows, hawks, eagles, he will not suffer to come 
witiiin a quarter of a mile of him without attacking them. 
They have only a chattering note, wliicli they utter with 
great vehemence all the time they are fighting. — When their 
young are flowh they arc as peaceable as other birds/'— 
Catesby, 
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bar shaped into festoons ; light whitish waves 
are intermixed in the small quills of the wing ; 
some small streaks of deep orange, inclined to 
red, shine through the^ blackish quills on the 
top of the head ; the throat is of a prt:tty pure 
white, which is shaded with black on the breast, 
and again becomes snowy from the stomach as 
far as the tail *. 

* The Carolina Tyrant builds its nest rvith wool and moss, 
and lines it with fibrous roots. It lays five eggs, which are 
white, with rusty spots. 
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THE ^ENTAVEOs or iheCUIRIEI^ 

Fourth Species. 

This Tyrant, called Bentaveo at Buenos-* 
Ayres, whence it was brought by Commerson, 
and Pitangua-guacu by the people of Brazil, has 
been described by l^arcgrave f. He ^akes it 

* CHARACTER SPECl FICUS. 

( 

Lanius Pitangua. L. nigcr, subtus f)avus» vertice stria 
fulva, fascia oculari alba.— 'XaM. Ind» Ont. i. p. 

No. 42. 

Lanius PiTANGUA.—Gmc/. Syst i. p. 303. 
PiTANGUA-GUACr . — Rail Syn, p, 166. 1. — Will. p. 146. 
t. 38. Jd. (Angl.) p. 198. ^ 

Tyuannus Brasiliensis. — Bns, ii. p, 401. 23. t. 36. 5. 
Lb Bektaveo ou Cuiriri, Tyran du'Brbsil . — ?L 
EnL par ISonn, 1. p. 236. 

Brasilian Shrike.— LciM. Syn. i. p. 187. 39. 

il*ABITAT 

in Brjasilia. — 9 pollices lon^us. W. 

t ** The Pitangua^guacu of the Brazilians, Bemtere of the 
Portuguese, is equal in bulk to the stare ; has a bill thick# 
bread, pyramidal, somewhat more than an inch long, sharp* 
eped exteriorily; its head compressed, and broadish; its 
neck short, which it contracts when sitting. Its body is 
nearly two inches and a half long; its tail broadish, and three 
inches long ; its legs and feet are brown. Its head, the 
upper part of its neck, the whole of its buck, its tivings^ and 
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of the size of the stare (we will observe that it 
is thicker, and more bulky); and represents 
its bill as thick, broad, and pyramidal, its 
edges sharp, and more tlian an inclj long ; its 
head bulky ; its neck short ; the head, the top 
of its neck, the whole of its back, its wings, 
and its tail, of a blackish brown, slightly 
shaded with dull green; its throat white, and 
also the little bar on the eye; the breast and 
belly yellow ; and the small quills of the wings 
fringqd with rusty colour, Maregrave adds, 
that some of these birds have an orange spot on 
the crown of the head, and others a yellow one. 
The Brazilians call these Cuiriri; aAd {u, every 
other property they are similar to the Pitangua- 
giiatu. Seba applies the name Cuiriri to a 
species entirely diftcrent. 

Thus the Bentaveo of Buenos- Ayres and the 
Pitangua and Cuiriri of Brazil are the same ; 
and in their instincts similar to the great pipiri 
of St. Domingo, or the titii*i ©f Cayenne : 
but the colours of the Bentaveo, its bulk, and 
the thickness of its oiU, the most obviously 
distinguish it, 

its tail, are of a blackisU-browii, mixed with a very little 
greenish. The lower part of its neck, its breast, and its 
lower belly, have yellow feathers ; the upper part, however, 
near the head, has a little crown of white. From l^ejoyv the 
throat to the origin of the bill is white. It calls with a 
loud voice. Some of these birds have a yellow spot on the 
top of the head ; some have it parjly yellow ; they are called 
ky the Brazilians, Cuiriri. In every other respect they an* 
like the PUangua-guacu,’" — M akcuk av e. 
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TH^i CAYENNE TYRANT* . 
Fifth Spttits. 

It is larger than the red-hacked shrike of 
Europe. In the specimen belonging to the 
king’s cabinet ail the upper part of the body is 
ash-grey, deepening into black on the wings, 
of which some quills have a lignt white border; 
the tail is of tlie same dark cast, and is pretty 
broad, and three inches long ; the whole bird 
measures seven inches, and the bill ten lines ; 
a lighter grey covers the throat, and receives a 
greenish tinge on the breast ; the bill is of a 
straw, or light sulphur colour; the small fea- 
thers on the top, and anterior part of the head, 
are half erect, and are painted with some strokes 

it 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Muscicapa Ferox. M. fu^ca, subtus flavcscens, collo in- 
feriore pectoreque cinereis.— lad. Orn. ii, p. 48S. 
No. 72. 

Muscicapa Ferox.— p. 034. 

Tyrannus Cayanensis.— B m. ii. p. 398. 21. 

Le Tyran <le Cayenne.— par Sonn. 1. p. 230. 
TYlfA'ilT Flyc.atchbr.— S yn. iii. p. 357. 62. ' 

HABITAT 

W. 


in Cayam. 
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of citron-yellow and aurora-yellow ; the bill is 
flat, beset with bristles, and hooked at the 
point. The female is not of so deep a brown. 

The little Cay^ne Tyrant of the P/lnwc/ies 
Enluminies is father smaller than the preceding, 
and only a variety of it. The oiie described 
by Brisson is also a variety. 
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THE CAUDEC*. 

Sixth Species. 

This is the Spotted Flycatcher of Cayenne, as 
represented in the Planches Enluniin^es ; but thd 
hooked form of. its bill, its strength, its size, 
and its disposition, entitle it to the name of 
Tyrant. It is called .Cawdec at Cayenne, and 
is eight inches long; the bill is scalloped at tlie 
edges near the hooked point, is beset with bris- 
tles, and is thirteen lines long. Dark grey and 
white, intermixed with some rusty lines on 
the wings, compose its varied plumage ; white 
predominates on the under surface of the body, 
where it is sprinkled with long blackish spots ; 
the blackish, on the other hand, is the prevail- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICU8. 

Muscicapa Avdax. M. pigricaRs rufo uudulata, subtu^ 
flavicans, vertice flavo, capistro albo, uropygio caudaque 
rufis. — LatL Ind* Orn. ii. p. 486. No* 74. 

Muscicapa Aubax.— Giwe/. Sj/st, i. p. 934. 

Lb GobE'Mouche TACHETE'de®AYENNE. — PL EnL 4534 
f. 2. 

Lb Caubrc. — Buff, par Sonn^ 1. p. 241. 

Yellow-crowned Flycatcher.— Si/n. iii. p. 358. 
64. 

HABITAT 


lb Cayana. — 3 pollices longai. 
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ing colour on the back, where the white form* 
only some edgings. Two white lines run 
obliquely, the one over the eyes, the other be- 
low them; small blackish ' feathers half con- 
ceal the yellow spot on the crown of the head. 
The feathers of the tail, which ai‘e black in the 
middle, have broad borders of rufous ; the hind 
nail is the strongest of all. — The Caudec haunts 
the creeks, and perches on the low branches of 
trees, feeding probably upon aquatic insects. 
It is.less frequent than the Titin, but has the 
aame audacity and cnjelty. In the female, the 
yellow spot is wanting on the head ; and in 
l8ome males that spot is orange, & difference 
which is perhaps owing to the age. 
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THE TYRANT OF LOUISIANA* 

^ Seventh Species. 

This bird was sent from Louisiana to the 
royal cabinet^ under the name of Flycatcher^ 
but ought to be ranged with the Tyrants. It is 
as large as the red-backed shrike; its bill is 
long, flat, beset with bristles, and ho<^ed ; its 
plumage is grey-brown on tlie head and back, 
light slate-colour on the throat, yellowish on 
the belly, and light rufous on the great co- 
verts ; its wings cover only the third pare of 
its tail, which is a brown ash-colour, shaded 
with a little rufous from the wings. We are 
unacquainted with its instincts, but these fea- 
tures sufficiently characterize it ; and as it 
has the strengths of the pipiris, it probably has 
also their habits. 

* CHARACTE** SPECIFICUS. 

Mcscicapa Lxjdoviciana. M. grisco-fusca, subtus flavc»- 
cens, gula cinerea, tectricibns alarum majoribus albo 
variegatis, remigibus rectrieumque marginibusrufis. — LtUk. 
Jnd. Orn. ii. p. 480. No. 78. 

Muscicapa Ludoviciana.— Gme/. Syst. i. p. 034. 

Le Tyran de la Louisiane. — Buff, far Sonn. 1. p. 243. 
Louisiane Flycatcher. — Aret. Zool. ii. No. 264. — iMh. 
Syn. iii. p. 358. 63. 

habitat 

in Louisiana. W. 
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. BIRDS 

RELATED TO THE ELTCATCIIERS, THE MOUCHE- 
BOLLES, AND THE TYRANTS. 

THE KINKI-MANOU of 
MADAGASCAR* 

This bird is distinguished from the 
catchers by its size, being almost as^ large as a 
shrike; but it resembles them in many other 
characters ; though a contiguous species, there- 
fore,. it cannot be included among them, but 
evinces that our artificial divisions correspond 
not to the discriminating lines traced by 

* CHARACTER SFECIEICUS. 

• 

Muscicapa Cana. M. cinerea, capite saturatiore, rectrici- 
bus nigris, duabus extiiuis apice cinerascentibus, remigi' 
bus intus albis. — Lath. Ind, ii. p. 472. No. 16. 
Muscicapa Cana. — GntcL Si/st. i. p. 940. 

Muscicapa Madagascariensis Cinerka Major.— 
Bris . ii. p. 389. 17. t. 37. f. 1. 

Le Kinki-MANOU. — Buff', par Sonn, 1. p. 245. 

Le Grand Gobe-mouche Ckndre dc Madagascar. — 
P/. Eld , 541. 

Ash-coloured Flycatcher. — Lath, Syn. iii. p. 332. 13. 
HABn 

iu Madagascaria. — 8J polliccs longa. W. 
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nature. The Kinki-Manou is eight inches and* 
a half long, and is bulky; its head is black; 
and that colour extends like a round hood on 
the top of its neck and *mder its bill ; tliQ up- 
per part of its body is cinereous, and the under 
part ash-blu^ ; the bill is slightly hooked at the 
tip, and not so strong as that of the shrike, 
nor even so strong as that of the little tyrant ; a 
few short bristles rise from the corner of the 
bill ; the legs are of a lead-colour, and thick 
and strong *. ' 

* Virey says, this species inhabits the Cape of Grood 
Hope, ^ 
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THE RED FLYCAVCHER*, 


1 Aif of opinion that the Red Flycatcher of 
Catesby, and the Red Carolina Flycatcher of 
Brisson, cannot be referred to the genus of the 
Flycatchers, or that of the moucherollcs ; for 
though its size, the length of its tail, and even 
its mode of litis, seem to be analogous, its bill 
is thick, large, and yellowish, which rather 
points its relation to the yellow bunting. We 
shall therefore regard it as an anomalous spe* 
cies. Itjs thus described by Catesby: “ It is 
about the bulk of a sparrow ; it has large black 
eyes ; its bill is thick, strong, and yellowish : 
the whole of the bird is of a fine red, except 

* CHARACTER SPEClFICUft^ 

Tanaqba Estiva. T, nibra, rosiro flavesceBte, Tmi> 
gibus ibt|is fi|scis.-^LaM. Ind. Orn. i. p. 422. No. 7. 
Tanaora Estiva. — Gm«l. Sytt. i. ^rsso. 

MvscICAPA KcbRA.— Lm. Sy$t. i. p. 320. 8. 

— Carolinensis Rubra, — Bri$. ii. p. 432. 37. 
Le Prenevr de Mouches Rouo'e. — Biif. par. Sotm. 1. 
p. 248. 

Summer Red-biro.— Ct/m. Car. 1. 1. ^.^Edw. t. 239, 
Summer Tanao&b. — /tret,. Zool, ii. No. 230. — XaA. 
Syn. iii. p. 220. 6. 


HABITAT 

in Carolina, Virgioiii. — Of poUicea longa. 
VOL. V. 


V 
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the inner fringe? of the wing-quills, which are 
brown ; but those fringes are not seen unless the 
lyings arc, spread : it i? a bird of passage, and 
leayes Carolina and Virginia in thcwinier: the 
female :s brown,, with a ypllow shade,” Ed- 
ward? also describes it^ and admits, that it has 
the bill of the granivorous class, only hnger. 
I think, a^ds he, that Catesby found that thes^ 
birds feed upon flies, since he gives the Latin 
appellation of Mi^cicapa R^brq. 
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THE DRO'NGO*. 

o 

Though nomenclators have classed this bird 
with the flycatchers, it appears to differ widely 
both from these and from the moucherolles ; 
we have therefore separated it entirely, and 
assigned it the name of Drongo, which it re- 
ceives in Madagascar. Its charadters are: 1. Its 
bulk, being larger than the blackbird, and 
thicker : 2. The tuft ou the origin of the bill : 
9. Its bill is not so flat : 4. The tarsus and toes 
are very strong. All its plumage is black, 
varying- with green ; directly under the root of 
the upper mandible some long and very narrow 

• CHAEACTER SPECIFJCOS. 

Lanivs Forficatus. L. cauda furficata, crista frontal! 
erecta, corpore nigro viridante. — Lath. Ind. Om. i, p. 60. 
No. 1. 

Lanius Forficatus. — Gmel, Syst. i. p, 297. 

Muscicapa Madaoascarirnsis Nigra Major Cris- 
TATA, — Brit, ii. p. 388. 16. t. 37. f. 4, 

Lr Gobb-mquohr Huppe' de Malabar, Drongo. — fl, 
Enl. 189. 

Le DRONOO.-^Bij^T. par Sonti. 1. p. 251. pi. 132. f. %• 
Forkbd-tailed Shrike, — Lath. Syn, i, p, 158. 1. 


HABITAT , 

a 4 Caput B. Sp«i, Madagascaria, China. — 10 pollices longus. 

W. 


o 
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feathers rise erect to the height of an inch and 
eight lines; they bend forward and make a very 
odd sort of crest ; the two outer quills of the 
tail project an inch and seveq lines bey(Mid the 
two middle ones; the others are of an intet* 
mediate length, and diverge, which occasions 
the tail to be very forked. Comnierson assures 
us, that the Drongo has a pleasant warble, 
which he compares to the song of the' nightin- 
gale; and this makes a wide difference from 
the tyrants, which have all shrill cries, and are 
besides natives pf America. This Drongo wai 
brought from Madagascar by Poivre ; it has 
also coine from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
from China. We have remarked that the crest 
is wanting in some specimens, and we have no 
doubt that the bird sent to the royal cabinet 
under the name of the Forked-tail Fttfcatcher of 
China belongs to this species, and is perhaps 
a female; the resemblance, if we except the 
crest, being entire between this Chinese bird 
and the Drongo. 

There is also a kind of Drongo found on the 
Malabar coa.st, whence it was sent by Sonnerat: 
it is rather larger than that of Madagascar, or 
that of Cl)iua; its plumage is wholly black, 
but its bill is stronger and thicker; it has not 
the crest ; and what the most distinguishes it 
are, the two long shafts which project from 
the ends of the two outer-quills of the tail; 
they are almost bare for six inches of their 
length, and have webs near their extremities 
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as at their origin. We are unacquainted v.'ith 
the habits of this bird of Malabar; but they are 
probably the same as those of the Drongo of 
Madagascar, since, the eitternal characters are 
alike in both * f . 

* CRABACTER SPEC I FICUS. 

Lanivs MALABARtctis. L. c»ruteo iiiger, remigibns cavh 
daque nq;ris, lectricibut extimis utrinque lengSwimis deau- 
datis, apice latere exteriore pennatit, — Lalk. Ind. On. i, 
p. 08. N«h 2. 

Ls Gobb-movche de Malabab.^&mi. Voji. Ind. ii. t. 111. 
Le Dbonoo de Malabar. — Buf.par^ Soun. 1. p. 263. 
Malabar Shrike.— Sj/u. Sup.fi. SO. t loq. 

HABITAT 

ia Malabariau— 17i| poUicet longus. W. 

t ifbe DroBgos arc aot always crested, and it seems that 
tbe females waat’this Mnaiiicat. W. 
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THE PIAUHAU 

The Piauhau is larger than any of the 
tyrants, and is therefore excluded from the 
flycatchers; indeed, except in its bill, it bears 
not the least analogy to these, and seems to 
occupy a detached place in the order of nature. 

It is eleven incites long, and is larger than 
the missel thrush. All its plumage is deep 
black, except a deep purple spot that covers 
the throat in the male, but is wanting in the 
female; the wings, when closed, extend as 
far as the end of the tail ; the bill is sixteen 
lines long, and eight broad at the base, very 

* CHAKACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Mvscicapa llUBRicOLLis. M. nigra, jugulo macub 
spcciosa purpureo-coccinea. — Lath. Ind. Om. ii. p. 4B0. 
No. 87. 

Muscicapa Rubricollis.— Gffiet. Sy » t . i. p. 933. 

-‘.I Cayanensis Nigra Major. — Bm . ii. p.38G. 

t. 38. f: 3. 

Le Grand Gobe-mouche Noir de Cayenne. ~R/. 
Enl. 381. 

Lb Piauhau. — Bt^, par Sunn . I, p. 254. 
Purple-throated Flycatcher.— laM. Sp. iii. p, 365. 
77. 

, HABITAT 


in Cayana. — 12 pollices looga. 


W. 
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flat, and shaped almost like an isosceles 
triangle, with a small hook at the point. 

These birds move in flocks, and commonly 
precede the toucans, and always utteripg the 
shrill cry piaithau: it is said that they feed 
Upon fruits like the toucans; but ’probably 
they also eat the winged insects, for the catch- 
ing of which nature seems to have fashioned 
their bill. They are very lively, and almost in 
continual motion. They reside only in the 
woods like the toucans, and generally haunt 
the same spots. ‘ 

BrisSon asks if the jacapu of Maregrave be 
not the same with the Piauhau * ? AVe may 
answer that it is not. The jacapu of Marc- 
grave Has indeed a black plumage, with only a 
purple, or rather a red spot under its throat ; 
hut, at the same time, its tail is long, its ioing 
is short, and its size is that of a lark; these 
characters do not apply to the Piauhau. 

Thus the kinki-manou and th« drougo of 
Madagascar, the red flycatcher of Virginia 
and the Piahau of Cayennp, are all contiguous 
species, but essentially different from those of 
the flycajechers, the moucherolles, and the 
• tyrants. 

• " Jacupn, a bird of the bulk of a lark ; its tail ex • 
tended ; its legs short and black ; its nails sharp on the four 
toes ; its bill somewhat curved and black, half an inclHong’; 
it* whole body is clothed with black shining feathers ; but 
under the throat, spot* of vermiliop are mixed with thi* 
black.’*' 
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THE SKYLARK^ 

Thi$ bird, which is now widely diffused, 
seems to have been a more ancient inhabitant 

ALAUDA. 

CHARACTER GENEKICVS. 

Jtottnm cylindrico-subulatum, rectum, recta |>r«>teiistta ; 

ntandibulis aequalibus, basi deorsum dehiaccntibat. 
XiWj’tta<bifida< 

UngHu posticus rectior, digito longior. 

r 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Alavda Arvbnsis. a. nigricante griseo-rufesceate et 
albido Taria, subtus rufo^lba, rectricibus extimis duabua 
extrorsum longitudinaliter albis, intermediis interiori latere 
ferrugiueis. — Lath. Ind, Ora, ii< p. 491. No. 1. 

AlavOA AavifASIS. — Gmel. Sytt. i. p. 791. 

'■ VOLOARIS. — JRon Sjfn, p. 69. A. p. 149. 

t. 40. — Brit. iii. p. 385>. 1. 

1.*Alorbttb.— pK' EhI. 663. f. par Soan. I. 

p. 257. pi. 133. f. 2. 

Skylark, or Fibld-lark f. — Br. Zoot. i. No. 136.— 
Jret. Zod. ii. p. 894. A. — IFt//. (Angl.) p. SOB.— XrfdA 
Ajw. iv. p. 868. 1. — Bcw. Bird$t i.p. 183. 


HABITAT 

is Europa, Asia, Afrkar»7 {iotlkaa at altm 
Anglia frequem. , ' . W. 

f The ancient Greek nanw, or is de- 
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of Gaul than of Italy; for its Latin namcf 
Alauda, is, according to the best- informed 
Roman authors, of Gaulish origin *. 

The Greek? were acquainted with two spe- 
cies of larks : the one wore a tuft on its head, 
and for that reason termed Ko^vh; or Ko;6l«x»(, 

rived from a helmet, on account of its crest : it had 
the epithets, ayX«»o^, and ; i. e« 

attached to the ground, excelling in song, distinguished in plum- 
age, and of vigorous vnng, 

Vho Latin name, Alauda^ is, according to Pliny, Suetonius, 
and Varro, of Gaulish extraction. Hence the present French 
term Alouctte 

In Italian, it is called Lodola, Petronella, ALlodola, Ahdetta. 

In Spanish, Eugnigda, 

In old Saxon, Leefwerc or Leeurich. 

In modtrn German, Heid-krche, Sang-lerche, Himmel* 
lerche, KomUerche, Grosse lerche, Field*lervhe, SfC. i. e. Heaths 
lark, Song^larkf Slq/-hrk, Corn-lark, Great-lark, and Field- 
lark, SfC, 

In Dutch, Leeurich in Sweden, Laerka. 

Infold and provincial English, Wild-lark, Heath-lark, and 
Laverock, * 

* The Celtic name is Aland; whence Alone, andafter^^ 
wards Almette, tlie present French name. Probably the 
imidkrs of the legion siyXtA^Alauda wore on their helmet a 
, (uft something like that of the Skylark. Schwenckfeld and 
Khnn, .Ikirika seem to have never read Pliny, derive Alauda 
! from /oMs, a laude; because, accoirdiiVto the former, this 
; bird rises seven times a day to sing praises to God. It is 
di. existence and glory of 

Beaker : bnf to suppose the small birds 

juk to grmiad this, infaxenc^ anJIfimmu 
I mmmoMuw wordt in tyro dtflSmnt langaagfi; w a 
very puerile idea. 
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which the Latins render Galeritu oi’ Catsitdi 
the other, which wanted the tuft, is the subject 
of this article *. Willughby is the only author 
that I know, who mentions that the latter some- 
times bustles the feathers on its head so as to 

r 

form an occasional crest, and I have myself 
ascertained this fact in regard to the male ; and 
thus it is also entitled to the epithet Gakrita. 
The Germans call it Lerche, which in many 
provinces is pronounced kriche, and is obviously 
intended to imitate its notes f. The honoirratble 
Daines Barrington reckons it among the best 
of the singing J larks ; and as it copies the war- 
ble of every other bird he terms it a mocking 
bird : but if it lays no claim to originality of 
music, the delicacy and flexibiljty of its or- 
gans of voice smooth and embellish whatever it 
imitates. 

In the state of freedom, it commences its 
fSong early in the spring, which is its season of 
love, and continttes to warble during the whole 
of the summer. It is heard most in the morn- 


♦ Aristotle, Hist. Anim. lib. ix. 25. 
t “ It prolongs its iinle^ tirile^ its tirilej* — Linnaeus, 
Systema. 

t Its song is delightful for its variety ; is full of swells 
and falls/’— O lina. 

, $ Friscj). — Schweiickfeld pretends that it sings better than 
the crested lark: others prefer the warble of the "latter; 
Kcemplfer that of the Japanese lark, which is perhaps not of 
the saifie species.— See particnlarly Barringtoifs paper in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1773» vol. lxxiii« part 2. 
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ing'Rnd evening, and least in the middle of the 
day*. It is one of those few birds which chant 
bn • wing : the higher it mounts, the more it 
stiiains its voice ; and when it soars'bevond the 
range of our sight, its music still distinctly 
strikes our ear. Must we impute this swell to 
the joyous elevation of its spirits, or the throb- 
bing emotions of love ; or must we regard it as 
a sort of call, the signal of common danger? 
The rapacious tribes, trusting to their strength, 
atfd "meditating deeds of carnage, proceed with 
cautious and dark silence; the little harmless 
birds have nothing to depend on but their 
numbers ; and their clamorous notes may sum- 
mon the stragglers together, and at least inspire 
a pleasing, though often a vain confidence. — 
The Skylark seldom sings on the ground; 
where, however, it constantly remains, except 
when it flies, for it never perches on trees. It 
may be reckoned among the pulverent birds f; 
and if it be kept in the cage, wc must be careful 
to lay a bed of sand in a corner, that it may 
welter at its ease, and procure some relief of the 
vermin which torment it. 

It has been fabled, that these birds have an 
antipathy to certain constellations; to Arcturus, 
for instance; and that they were silent when 


♦ Alprovandus. — This may be the caseiii*llie hot clim- 
ates of Italy and Greece ; but in 4 >iir temperate climates, the 
skylark is not observed to pause at noon, 
t Aristotle, Hist. Anim. lib. ix. 49. 
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star rises heliacaly *. This seems to mark 
the time of moulting. 

I need not stop to describe a bird so well 
known : I shall only observe, that the principal 
charact^s are these : the middte toe is closely, 
connected, by the first phalanx, to the outer* 
most on each foot ; the nail of the hind toe is 
very long and almost straight, the anterior mdls 
very short, and ^lightly curved; the bill not 
weak, though awl-shaped; the tongue broad, 
hard, and forked; the nostrils round, and "half 
bare ; the stomach fleshy, and large in propot’*^ 
tion to the size of t)ie bird ; the liver divided 
into two very unequal lobes, the left one appa> 
rently checked in its growth by the pressure of 
the stomach ; the intestinal tube is nine inches 
long, and two very small area communicate 
with it ; there is a gall-bladder. The plumage 
is of a dingy cast ; the tail contains twelve quills, 
and the wings eighteen, of which the middle- 
sized ones are cut almost square and notched, a 
character common to all the larks 'f. 1 shall add, 
that the males are ratlicr browner than the ie* 
males ; that they have a black collar, and that 
they have more tvhite on the tail § ; that th^ 

• * Anton. Miraldus spud Atdrovandum. 

t Brhsm and Wiliughby. 

t and Aldrovundns.— -I believe that tha larka ^of 

Beance, whieh are sold at Paris, are browner than tbose^f 
Bai^ndy. ‘^SoHie individuals are more or less of .a fust-co- 
lour, and have more or leaf of the wing-quills edged widfthat 
colour. 

t Aibin. 
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'a bolder aspect, and are ratlier larger,^ 
though they never weigh more than two ounces; 
atid lastly, that, as in almost all other species, 
they exclttsivjBl}^* possess the talent of song. 
Oliua seems to suppose, that their hiu9-nail is 
longer *; but 1 suspect, with Klein, that this 
depends as much upon the age as upon the sex. 

I' In the opening of the vernal season, the male 
feels the ardour of love ; he mounts into the air, 
warbling his impassioned strains; and ranges 
Over* an extent proportioned to the mumber of 
females, till he descries his favourite, and in* 
stantly he darts to the > ground,^ and consum* 
mates the union. The impregnated female soon 
proceeds to form her nest.; slie places it between 
two clods of earth, and lines it with herbs and 
dry roots t) and is equally careful in concealing 
as in building it: accordingly few nests of 
Skylarks are found, in comparison with the 
number of these birds Each female lays four 
or dve eggs, which are greyish, with brown 
spots ; she sits only fifteen days at most, and 
employs still less timedn training and educating 
her young. This expedition has often deceived 
persons who intended to rob. the nestlings, and 
AldrovanduS among the res^. The same cir- 

* Gecner affirms, that he saw one of these paiU about twS 
mchct'loi^; bat he does not t«U lu whether, tiie bird was a 
' coch or ahea. 

f Fowlers soy, that the larir's nest is better couatracted 
'.tbah that of partridges and quails. 

} Description of a(Ni Animals. 

VTom. ii. p. 884. 
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cumstance renders probable what Aldrovandtis 
and Olina assert, that she has three hatches in 
the year ; the first, in the beginning of May ; 
the second, vin the month of July;, and the last* 
in the month of August : but if this take place, 
itijnust be in t\ie warm countries, where incu- 
bation is more forward, where the young are. 
sooner emancipated, and where the mother is 
soon in a condition to renew her loves. In 

t 

fact, Aldrovandus and Olina wrote in the clim- 
ate of Italy; but Frisch, whose observations 
apply to Germany, mentions only two hatches 
annually ; and Schwenckfeld takes notice of 
one only in Silesia. 

'Fhe young keep at a little distance from each 
other : for the mother does riot always gather 
them under her wings. She flutters over their 
heads, watches them with a truly maternal af- 
fection, directing their mtotions, anticipating 
their wants, and guarding them from danger. 

The instinctive warmth of attachment which 
the female Skylark bears to her young often 
discovert itself at a very early period; and 
even before she is capable of discharging the 
functions of a mother, which might be supposed 
to precede, in the order of nature, the maternal 
Iblicitude. A young hen-bird was brought 
to me in .the month of May, which was not abl«t 
to feed without assistance; I caused it to 'be 
educated, and it was hardly fledged when I re-i 
ceived, from another ' place, a nest of three or 
four callow Skylarks. She took a strong liking 
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to these new-comers, which were scarcely 
younger than herself ; she tended them night 
and day, cherished them beneath her wings, 
and fed with them ,with her bill./ Nothing 
could divert “her tender offices : if the young 
were torn from her, she flew brxk to them as 
soon as she was liberated, and would not think 
of effecting her own escape, which she might 
have done a hundred times. Her affection grew 
upon her j she neglected food and drink ; she 
now.required the same support as her adopted 
offspring, and expired at last, consumed with 
maternal anxiety. None of the young ones 
survived her; they died one after* another: so 
essential were her cares, which were equally 
tedder and judicious. 

”The most common food of tiie young Sky- 
larks^ is worms, caterpillars, ants’ eggs, and even 
grasshoppers; which has justly procured them 
much regard in countries subject to the ravages 
of these destructive insects *t After they are 
grown up, thpy live chiefly On seeds, herbage, 
apd, in short, on all vegetable substances. 

. It is said, that those destined for song should 
bp caught in October or November, the males 
being preferred as much as possible f ; and 
when they are furious and un tractable, they 
must be pinioned, lest they <lart with too great 
violence against the roof of the cage, and break 
their skull. They are easily tamed, ahd become 


• Plutarch dc IsiJe/ 


t Albin, 
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SO familiar, that they will eat off the table, and 
even alight on tlie hand ; but they cannot cling 
by the tjses, on account of the form of the hind 
toe, whicli^is too long and straight. This, is 
undoubtedly the reason why they never perch on 
trees. — It is ea^^y to infer, that there ought to 
be no bars laid across their cage. 

In Flaudeis, the young ones are fed with 
moistened poppy seeds j and after they can eat 
without assistance, they are presented with 
crumbs' of bread, likewise soaked: but A^lma 
they begin to sing, they are given shpeps' and 
calves’ hearts hashed with hard eggs * ; and to 
this. are added, wheat, spelt, and oats previously 
cleaned, millet, linseed, and the seeds of poppy 
and hemp, the whole being steeped in milk f. 
Frisch tells us, that when tliey subsist on 
bruised hemp*see<l alone, their plumage is ap,t to 
turn black. It is also said, that mustard'Seed 
is improper food for them; but except this, 
they may be fed with every other sort of farina^ 
ceous seed, and even every thing used at ouf 
tables, and become in jiome degree domestic 
birds. According to Frisch, they have a 
singular instinct of tasting witli their tongue, 
before they venture to swallqw.— rThey m^y be 
taught to sing, and to heighten their .native 
warble with all the embellishments which jour 
music can bestow. Some cock Urks, r 

, . - ' ■- <> 

• Albio. 

t Olina.— DcBcripUon of 800 Aaunk.-^f riteb. 
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hearing. ft tun6 whistled with the pipe, have 
caught the whole, and repeated it more agreeably 
than any linnet or canary. — ^Those which remain 
in the wild state inhabit, during the /ummer, 
the highest and driest situations ; and in winter 
they descend into the plains, and assemble in 
numerous flocks. In that season they are very 
fat, for then they are almost always on the 
ground, -and perpetually feeding. In summer, 
on the contrary, they are veiy lean : then they 
always go in pairs, eat sparingly, sing incessant- 
ly, and never alight but to hold the dalliance of 
love. During severe weather, particularly when 
much snow has fallen, they resort to tht margins 
of the springs, where the frost does not prevail; 
in such seasons, they crop the grass, and are 
even obliged to seek their food among the 
horsdKlung which is dropt on the high-roads : 
yet, notwithstanding, they are still fatter than 
in any part- of the summer. 

They mount in the air almost perpendicularly, 
and by successive springs, and hover at a vas^ 
height They descend tcvthe ground, on the 
contrary, by an oblique sweep, unless they are 
threatened by a ravenous bird, or attracted by 
a beloved mat^ and in these cases they drop 
like ft stone*. 

It is easy to conceive, that these small birds, 
which soar so lofty, may be carried sometimes 
&r to sea by ajgust of wind, or even be wafted 

OIliA.' 

vot. V. 
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across the ocean. “ As soon as ‘we approach 
the European coasts, ’’says Father Dutertre, “ we 
begin to see birds of prey, larks, and goldfinches, 
which are driven off from the land, and are 
glad to rest on the masts and cordage of the 
vessels*.” Hence Sir Hans Sloane saw them 
forty miles at sea, and the Count Marsigli met 
with them on the Mediterranean f . It is even 
probable, that those which are found in Penn- 
jtylyania, Virginia, and other parts of America, 
have been driven thither the same way. The 
Chevalier des Mazis informs me, that the larks 
pass the island of Malta in the month of No» 
vember; and though ha does not specify the 
particular kinds, the skylark is probably one 
of them : for Lottinger iias observed, that a 
considerable flight of skylarks into Lorraine 
ceases exactly at this tin)e ; and that as those 
bred in the country join the train of their visi- 
tors, few stajr behind ; but that shortly after, 
the usual numbers again appear, whether that 
others succeed to their place, or that-thby return 
back, which is the r(.ore probable supposition; 
However, it is certain that the?jr do nbt entirely 
migrate, since they are found at all seasons iii 
our province ; and considerable numbers of 

• Hist, des Antilles, t. ii. p. $5. ' * ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

t Sonniiii says, that it is not uncommon toWs^'mulinkli 
•n the Meditenanean about the end of autumfi, ' They^qia* 
times strike agtunst^e ships, and, when the wind isoontrary, 
fteat numbers perish in th« sea. W. 
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them are caught in fieauce, Picardy^ and many 
other parts, during winter. It is indeed the 
general opinion, in these places, that they are 
not birds of ^as; 5 age. If they be absi/nt for a 
few days during the excessive cold weather, 
especially after long-continued snow, it is often 
because they retire under some rock or some 
sheltered cave*, as I have already said they 
haunt the perennial springs. Frequently it 
happens that they suddenly disappear in the 
spring, when the mild gleams which drew them 
from their retreats are succeeded by frosts, or 
storms that drive them back. This temporary 
concealment of the lark was known to 'Aristo- 
tle f, and Klein assures us that he ascertained 
the fact from his own experience if. 

* IiM the part of Bugey situated at the foot of the mountains 
between the Rh6ne and the Bain, an innumerable multitude 
of skylarks are often seen about the end of October, or the 
beginning of November, for the space of a fortnight. During 
the intense 'cold which prevailed the last ' fortnight of Janu- 
ary 1776, there appeared, in the neighbourhood of Pont-de« 
Beapvoisin, such prodigious quantities of skylarks, that ofe 
person with a pole killed as many as would load two mules* 
They took shelter in the houses, and were excessively lean. 
It is evident from these two cases, that the larks did not quit 
their ordinary residence for want of food ; but still we cannot 
absolutely infer that they are not birds of passage. Theve- 
uot says, that the larks appear in Egypt in the month of Sepr 
temher, and continue'lhere till the end dCtbe year.— Foyage 

* I p.49a. 

t Hist. Aniin, lib. viit 16. — ** The atork hides itself, and 
the blackbird^ and the turtle, and the lark " 
r P.181. • 
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This bird is found in all the inimbited parts 
of both continents, and as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope, according to Kolben *. It could 
even si^bsist amidst uhcultivjjted tracts- over- 
spread with l)cath and junipers ; for it is ex- 
ceedingly tond of these shrubs j-, which shelter 
itself and its infant brood from the attacks of 
the birds of prey. If the skylark accommo- 
dates itself wjth such facility to every situation 
and every climate, it seems rather singular that 
the bird is not found in the Gold-coasty accord- 
ing to Villanlt, nor even in Andalusia, if we 
credit Averroes j:. 

Every person knows the various contrivances 
for catching larks ; the noose, the trammel, the 
springe, the draw-net, &c. ; but the engine most 
commonly employed, is what is called the lark- 
net. A cool morning, gladdened by a bright 
sun, is chosen for the sport ; a mirror that turns 
freely on its pivots is provided, and a pair of 
skylarks are'used as calls ; for it is impossible 
to imitate their song so closely as to deceive 

• Hist. Gen. des Voyages, t. iv. p. 143. 

t Turner and Longolius in Gesiier. 

X Bruce says, iiiat he fauud larks 41 the dry plains of 
Masnab, on the coast of Abyssinia bathed by the Red Sea, 
but that they arc silent till the Noreinbcr rainis begin ; then 
they rise out of sight, and sing during the greatest heat of the 
day, Mr. Bruce also met with the lark in the desert of Teha- 
ma, but it did not sing, and this was probably, he thinks, 
owing to the want of ri^in. The heat of climate and the dry- 
ness j|jf the soil do not alter its warble, whichi, ip tbo$e 
burning countries, is just the same as in Europe, W# 
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them, and hence they listen to no artificral sub- 
stitute. But they seem the most attracted by 
the mirror ; not indeed to admire their image, 
as some have supposed, on account of^ the in- 
stinct which they have in common with almost 
all the other birds which are capable of being 
tamed, viz. that of singing with redoubled vi- 
vacity and emulation before a glass : their 
curiosity is raised by the dazzling glare which 
beams from every quarter as the mirror turns 
round ; .they perhaps mistake it for the undu- 
lating surface of the crystal fountain, Avhich in 
that season has to them its peculiar charms. 
Accordingly great numbers are caught every 
winter near the tepid springs, Avhich they 
haunt. But the most successful sport is, that 
with lime-twigs, as practised in French Lor- 
raine*, and in other parts ; and whicli, because 
it is little known, I shall particularly describe. 
For this purpose, 1500 or 2000 willow-rods 
of about three feet ten inches long are pro- 
vided, very straight, or at least well smoothed ; 
these are sharpened at cMie of the ends, and 
even slightly Mrnt, and the space of about a 
foot from the other end is spread with bird- 
lime. The stakes are planted in parallel rows, 
in a proper situation, commonly in fallow- 
ground, that is likely to harbour a sufhcient 

* M. de Sonnini hai long practised this mode Af fowling 
in his estate of Manoncour in Losraine. The late king 
Stanislaus was fond of it, and often honoured it witli bis 
presence. ' 
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number of larks to defray the expense, which 
is considerable. The rows ought to be as wide 
as to admit a person to pass easily between 
them ; aud each stake ahould be a foot distant 
from the next one, and placed* opposite to the 
interval in the adjacent row. The art consists 
in planting these with great regularity, and 
quite perpendicular, and so that they shall re> 
tain their position as long as they are not 
touched, but yet so ticklish that they shall fall 
the instant a lark brushes against them in its 
flight. 

After all these limed»rods are planted, an ob- 
long square is traced, which presents one of its 
sides to the ground where the larks arc lodged ; 
and at each corner a flag is fixed, which serves 
the fowlers as a mark, and sometimes as a signal 
for their manoeuvres. The number of persons 
employed must be proportioned to the extent 
of the field. — About four or five o’clock in the 
afternoon, according as the autumn is more or 
less advanced, the company divides into two 
equal detachments, .each conducted by an in- 
telligent leader, who is likewiqi subject to the 
direction of the commauder-in-chiefi whose sta- 
tion is in the centre. The one detacliment 
assembles at the flag on the right, the other at 
the one on the left; and each observing the 
most profound silence, extends itselfiuanarch, 
so that' they meet at the distance of half a league 
from the front, atrtl then form one rank, which 
gradually closes as it advances to the rods, and 
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liontiiiuayy drives the larks before it , About 
sun-set, the middle of the line ought not to be 
farther than two or three hundred paces from 
the front; and this is the time whfn they 
charge* ; that is, they proceed cautiously, stop, 
or lie flat on the ground, rise up or push for^ 
ward, according to the commands of their lead- 
er ; , and if all these manaiivrcs are well excr 
cuted and properly directed, ' the greatest part 
of the. larks inclosed by the troop, and which 
now mount, no higher than three or four feet, 
rush forward, and are caught among the limed 
rods; and falling to the ground with these, 
they can be picked up by the hand, If it is 
not too late, a second line is made on the oppo- 
site side, at the distance of fifty paces, which 
drives back the larks that had escaped ; and is 
called tacking about f. The idle spectators are 
detained a little behinc^ the flags, to avoid con? 
fusion. 

An hundred dozen of larks^ or more are 
aometimes caught in one of these sweeps, and 
it is, reckoned very bad sport when only twenty- 
hye, dozen are n^ot. Coveys of parti*idges, and 
even ovyls, are also led sometimes into the snare,; 
but suqh .accidents are regarded as vexatious, 
sinep they scare away the larks. A hare like- 
wise, which happens to cross the field, or any 
suddcir or uneommon noise, spoils the spbrt. 

^larry^pf the skylarks are also destroyed in 

* In French, Dmine. - . t In Ftcncb, Jleviret, 
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summer by the voracious tribes ; for they are 
the ordinary prey of even the smallest of these: 
and the cuckoo, which has no nest of its own, 
frequently substitutes its eggs in the plqce of 
theirs *. Yet, notwithstauding'the havoc which 
is made among them, they are extremely nu* 
merous; which proves their great fecundity, 
.and adds to tl'e probability of the assertion, that 
they have three hatches annually. For so small 
an animal, the’ sk3'lark is long-lived ; the term 
being ten years, according to Oliha ; .twelve, 
according to others ;■ twenty-two, according to 
the account of a person of veracity ; and even 
twenty-four, if we believe Rzacynski. 

The ancients pretended that the flesh of the 
lark, boiled, roasted, or even burnt and reduce^ 
to ashes, was a sort of specific in the colic.* On 
the contrary, some mode rn observations show 
that it often oecasious that disorder, and Lin- 
naeus judges it improper food for persons afflict- 
ed with gravelly complaints. The most pro- 
bable account is, that this meat is very whole- 
some and pleasant whpu fat ; and that the pains 
in the stomach, or gripes in tha bowels, which 
are sometimes felt after eating, are owing to 
some portions of their small bones that have 
been inadvertently swallowed, and which are 
very minute and very sharp. The weight of 

i The cackoo breeds in strangers'' nests,' esfi^ialiy in 
those of the ring-pigeon, * 0 / the petty-ebaps, and of the grouiod- 
lark."— Jfwf. iVat. Anim. lib. ix. 24. 
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the bird varies, according to the quantity of 
the fat, from seven or eight gros to ten or 
twelve. 

Total length, about seven inches j^the bill, 
six or seven lines ; the hind nail straight, and 
measures ten lines ; the alar exteut, twelve or 
thirteen inches ; the tail, two inches and three 
quarters, a little forked, consisting of twelv(y 
quills, and exceeding the wings by twelve 
lines *. 


VARIETIES OF THE SKYLARK. 

I. The WHITE SKYLARK f. Brisson and 
Frisch properly consider this as a variety of the 
foregoing species. In fact, it is a true skylark, 
which, according to Frisch, comes from the 
north, like the white* sparrow and stare, the 
white swallow and petty-chaps, &c. in all which 
the plumage retains the impression of their 
natal climate. Klein rejects this opinion, be- 
cause at Dantzic, whiqh is situated farther 
north than the countries where white larks 

* Mr. Pennant tells us, that in the neighbourhood of 
Dunstable four thousand dozens of larks are usually caught 
for the London market, between the fourteenth of September 
and the twenty-fifth of February. In fine weather, the lark- 
ers use clap-nets with bits of mirror and a decoy : at other 
times, they employ a trammel-net apd a pointer dog. 

. t Lati^ Syn. iv. p. 9Q9, Var. A. • 
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sometimes appear, not one has been found 
the course of half a century. If I were to dct 
cide this point, I should say, that the assertioi^ 
of Frisch, that all tlie white larks arrive from 
the boreal tracts, is too general, and that the 
objection which Klein makes is by no means 
conclusive. In fact, observations evince that 
ivhite larks are found in other countries besides 
those of the north ; but it is obvious that from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, they could 
more easily enter the western part of Gej^'many, 
which is separated froim these countries by only 
a narrow sea, than cross the Baltic, and reach the 
mouth of the Vistula and the coasts of Prussia. 
—At any rate, besides the white larks sometimes 
found near Berlin, according to Frisch, they are 
often seen in the vicinity of Flildesheim in 
Lower Saxony. They are seldom of a snowy 
white; the subject examined by Brisson.was 
tinged with yellow ; but the bill, the feet, and 
the nails, were entirely white. — At the very 
time when I was writing this article, a white 
lark was brought to njc, which. was shot under 
the walls of the little town where! .live : the 
crown of the head and some parts of the body 
were of the ordinary colour ; the rest of the 
upper surface, including the tail and the wings, 
was variegated with brown and white ; most of 
the . plumage and even the quills were edged 
with white; the upder part of the body was 
white, speckled with brown, especially the fore- 
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part, and tlie right side; the lower mandibl9> 
whiter than the upper, and the. feet of a dirty- 
white, variegated with brown. This subject 
seemed to form the intermediate shade /between 
the common larlc and that which is of a pure 
white. 0 

I have since seen another lark whose plum- 
age was perfectly white, except on the head,, 
where there were some traces of a grey but half 
effaced. It was found in the neighbourhood 
of Moflitbard. It is not likely that either this 
or the other lark came from the northern shores 
of the Baltic. 

II. The BLACK SKYLARK *. I join Bris- 
son in considering this as a variety of the 
coniilion skylark ; whether we are to impute 
it to the bird’s feeding on hemp-seed, or to 
any other cause. The subject which I have 
directed to be engraved was of a rufous-brown 
at the rise of the back, and its feet of a light 
brown. • 

Albin, who saw and described this bird from 
nature, represents it entirely of a dull brown 
and reddish, verging to black ; except, how- 
ever, the back of the head, which is of a dun- 
yellow, and below the belly, where there are 
some feathers edged with white ; the feet, the 
toes, and the nails, were of a dirty-yellow. The 
subject from which Albin formed his descrip- 


• Lath. Syn. w,I>. 370 . 
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<ion was caught with a net, in a meadow, near 
Highgate; and it appears that there such birds 
are seldom met with. 

Mauduit assures me, that he saw a lark which 
was perfectly black, and had been caught in the 
plain of Monf,-rouge, near Paris. 
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THE RUFOUS-BACKED LI^RK* 

Ha d not this bird been broughu by Commer- 
son from Buenos-Ayres ; were it not much 
smaller than our common skylark, and a native 
of a very dilferent climate, the resemblance of 
its plumage is so striking that we» could not 
help considering it as only a variety of the pre- 
ceding species. The head, the bill, the feet, the 
throat, the fore-part of the neck, and all the 
under surface of the body, arc of a blackish* 
brown ; the quills of the wings and of the tail 
are of a somewhat lighter shade ; the outermost 
of these last arc edged with rufous ; the hind 
part of the tail, the back, and the shoulders, 
are of an orange-fulvous ; the small and mid- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Alauda Fulva. a. fusco-nJ^icans, cervice dorso scapu- 
laribusque rufo-auraiitiis, alis caudaque obscuris. — Latk. 
In'l, Qrn. ii. p. 492. No. 2. 

Alauda Rufa. — Gmd. Syst. i. p. 702. 

L'Alouette Noire A Dos FAtJVE.-B«^. par .Sbn«. 1. p. 294. 

d’ExcENADA. — PL Enl. 738. f. 2. 

Rufous-baeked Lark. — iMth. Syn. iv. p. 371. 3. 

HABITA^ 

in Bonaria. — vJx 5 pollices longa. W. 
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*■ ;1le coverts of the wings blackish, edged also 
with fulvous. 

Totallength, rather less than five inches ; the 
bill, six or seven lines, the edges of the lower 
mandible being a little scalloped near the tip ; 
the tarsus, dine lines ; the hind toe, two lines 
and a half, and its nail four lines, slightly bent 
back ; the tail, eighteen lines, somewhat forked, 
consisting of twelve quills^ and exceeding the 
wings by^even or eight lines. Upon a close 
view, we perceive that its dimensions do not 
differ more than those of the preceding variety. 
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THE WOODLARK^ 

I CONCEIVE this bird to differ {.a much from 
the common lark as to constitute a distinct 
species. It is distinguished by its size and its 
general form, being shorter, rounder, and much 
smaller, not weighing more than an ounce : by 
its plumage, whose colours are more dilute^ 
less mixed with white, apd its whitish crown is 
more conspicuous than in the ordinary species : 
by the dimensions, too, of its wing-quills, the 
first and outermost being half an inch shorter 

.* CHARACTSa SEECI FICUS. 

Alavda Arbokea. a. jrarn, ciq>ite vitta annulari »Il|a 
cincto. — Lath. Ini. On. ii, p, 482. No. 3. 

Alauda Arborka. — Gmel. Sytt. i< p. 70S. — Jimi Syn. p. 68. 

A. 2. — Will, p. 148. t. 40- — Brit. iii. p. 340. t 20. f. 1. 
VAtocETTB DE Bois, ou Le Cujelier. — Buf. PI. Enl. 

660. f. 2. • 

Le par Smn, 1. p. 296. pi. 133. f. 1. 

WOTiiii8ilita. — Br. ZooL No. 137. ArH. Zool. ii. p. 385. Bi— 
' (4ngl.J^. 204.^Ijath. Syn. iv. p. 371. 3. — Boo. 


•Norwe- 
gian, Heedc4<rke, Lyng-lttke io^ermani^ Lud-ltrcke, iPali’ 
Itrche, . \ ' 




HABITAT 


' t In T<tf Autt'Sa .* in Danish, SkoteAtrke : ia 
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>than the rest. It is discriminated from the 
skylark also by its habits : it perches on trees, 
thoughy^only, indeed, on the thick branches, 
because the length of its hind toe, or rather the 
projection and slight curvature of the nail, will 
not permit it^to cling to the twigs : it hslunts 
the uncultivated tracts near copses, or even the 
verge of young copses ; and hence the name of 
wood'larkf though it never penetrates into the 
woods. Its song, too, resembles more the war- 
ble of the nightingale than that of the sky- 
lark*; and is heard not only in the day, but, 
like the former, in the night; both when it 
flutters ou the wing and when it sits on a 
bough. Hebert observes, that the fi-fers of the 
Swiss guards imitate .well its notes; hence 1 
conclude, that this bird is common among the 
mountains of Switzerland f, as in those of 
Bugey. Its fecundity i^ inferior to tliat of the 
skylark ; for, though it also lays four or five 
eggs, and is hot so much destroyed, because 
smaller and less valued, yet its numbers are not 
so great j;. It breed*, earlier, since- its young 
are sometimes flown in the niiddle of March 
whereas the common lark does nothatch before 
the month of May. It is, besidfs, more deli- 
cate ; for, according to Albin, it is impossible 


* Olina and Albin. 

t I am infomed that actually frequents the liigbest meat 
dows in Switzerland. 

X British ioology. i Albin. 
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to rear the young taken out of the nest. But 
this holds only iu regard to England, and other 
similar or colder climates; and Olina posjeively 
asserts, that in Italy the young are removed 
from, the nest, and raised at first like the nightin- 
gale*, and afterwards fed upon panic and 
millet. 

In every other property the Woodlark bears 
a close analogy to the skylark. It mounts 
high, warbling its notes, and hovers in the 
air : it flies in flocks during the winter colds : it 
builds its nest on the ground, and conceals it 
under a turf : it lives ten or twelve years : it 
feeds on beetles, caterpillars, and seeds : its 
tongue is forked; its stomach muscular and 
fleshy : and it has no craw, but a moderate 
dilatation of the lower part of the oesopkagm : its 
caeca are very small f. 

Olina remarks that, in the male, the crown 
of the head is darker than in the female, and its 
hind nail longer. He migh^ havb also added, 
that its breast is more spotted, and its great 
wing -quills edged with «o]ive, while in the 
female they are bordered .with grey. He sub- 
joins, that tlie Woodlark is caught in tlie sape 
manner as tlie^ skylark, which is true ; but he 
pretends that this species is hardly known out 
of the Pope’s territories, which is justly, con- 
troverted by the best-informed modem na- 

* WiyAttgMky reiUHtks, that the soiI|k of the Woedhetk fho 
. Mabtei that of the blackbird. 

t Witfttghby, 

VOX,, v. 
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“.v^turalists. In fact, it would seem that the 
ViS)odlark is not confined to any one country : 
it is ^uud in Swenlen* and Italy f, and is pro- 
bably spread through the intervening* coun- 
tries, and consequently scattered over the 
greatest part of Europe — ^Thc Woodlark is 
pretty fat in autumn, and is then excellent 
meat. 

Albin says, that there are three seasons for 
catching the Woodlarks. The first is in the 
summer, nhen the small branchers begin to 
chirp, before they undergo the moulting. — ^The 
second is in the month of September, ndien 
they fly in flocks, and roam from one country 
to another, roving over the pasture-grounds, 
and percliing on trees ' licar lime-kilns §. At 
this time the young birds change their plumage, 
and are no longer to be distinguished from the 
old ones.— The third s'eason, and the most/fa- 
vourable for catching the Woodlarks, begins 
with the month of January||, and lasts till the 
end of February, when they separate to pair. 
The young birds ivhich are then caught, 

* Linirdcus. ^ Oliua. J L’^iiiaius, § Kramer. 

pM. Heliort killed these birds during wfntcr in Brie^ in 
Picardy, and in Burgundy : lie remarked tfiat, during this 
feasoB, they are found on the ground in tlie plains, that they 
are pretty common in Bugey, and still more so in Burgundy. 
On the other hand, iM. Lottkger asserts that they arrive 
about the end of February, and retire in the beginning of 
October. But these Qjl»positc accounts might be recoiieiled, 
if of these larks, as of the common sort, some ate ihigriatOTy 
and others stationary. 
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/tuake generally the best singers ; they chirp ^ 
few days after, and with a clearer tone than 
those caught at any other season. 

Total length, six inches; the bill, seven 
lines ; the alar extent, nine inches (ten, accord- 
ing to liOttinger) ; the tail, two ’nches and a 
quarter, rather forked, consisting of twelve 
quills, and .exceeding the wing by thirteen 
lines *. 

* This bird, according to Pennant, is found in Russia, in 
Siberia, and even as far as Kamtschatka. Ellis saw it also iq 
the island of Madeira. W 
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Belov anvj Olina mention this as the smallest 
of all the larks ; but they were unacquainted 
with the grasshopper-lark, of which we shall 
afterwards spqak. The Titlark weighs six or 
seven gros, and its alar extent is only nine 
inches, prevailing colour of it^ upper 

surface is olive, ^variegated with black on the 
fore-part, and pure olive behind. Its under 

* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

Alauda Pratehsis. a. viridi-fusca, rectricibus duabus 
extrorsum albis, linea superciliari alba. — LaCh. Ind, Orn, ii. 
p, 493. No. 5. 

Alauda Pratensis. — GmeL Syst. i. p. 792 . — Raii Syn^ 
p. 69. A. 3. — p. 150. — Bris. iii. p. 343, 3. 

SpiPOLA Altepa Aldr. — Raii Syn. p. 80. A.^WilU 
p. 153. 171. 

L'Alouette de Pre's. — Buff. FI. EnL 660. f. 1. — Buff. 

par Sonn. 1. p. 304. pi. 13^. f. 1. 

Titlark. — Br. Zool. No. 138. — Aret. ZooL ii. p. 395. C. 
—Will, ( Angh) p. 110 1 206 , — IMK Syn. iv. p. 374. 5. 
— floew. Birds, 1. p. 191. 

HABITAT 

in'Eiiropai pratis, ubi sedens suave cantiHat. — 5| poilicei 
longa. — Anglia frequens. W* 

t In Italian, Lodola dt Prato, Mattolina, Petragnola, Cof^ * 
riera: in German, Breirtrvogel, Sckmel^vogel. 
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surface is yellowish-white, with black longiru- 
dinal spots on the breast and the sides, ara the 
groimd-coloitr of the plumage is black. The 
quills of the wiiigs are almost black, edged with 
olive; and those of the tail arc similar, except 
the outermost one, which is edgeu with white, 
and the one next it, whicli is tipt with the 
same colour. 

This bird has a sort of white eyelids, which 
Linnseus adopts as its specific character. — The 
male hSs in general more yellow than the fe- 
male, on the throat, on the breast, on the legs, 
and even on the feet, according to Albin. 

The Titlark is fi ashed at the least noise, and 
shoots with a rapid flight ; it perches, though 
witl\ difficulty, on trees; it constructs its nest 
nearly as the woodlark, and lays the same num- 
ber of eggs, &c. * But, what distinguishes it, 
the first quill in its wing is equal to the rest, 
and its song, though very pleasant, is less vari- 
ed. Mr. Pennant compares this to a jeering 
laugh, and Albiu, to the warble of the canary 
finch ; but both complam that it is too short 
and broken. However, Belon and Olina agree 
that this small bird is esteemed for the sweet- 
ness of its song; and I must own, that having 
occasion to hear it I found it really agreeable, 
though rather plaintive, and similar to the 
nightingale’s strain, yet not so full ami con- 
nected. It deserves to benpticed that this one 


Bntirsb Zoology, 
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a female, since, in dissecting it, I discover- 
ed ^oworittOT.- it contained three eggs thal 
were larger than the rest, which seemed to 
promise a second hatcL Olia'a tells us that 
the Titlark is raised in the same way as the 
nightingale, 'but its delicacy renders the suc- 
cess extremely precarious ; and, as it lives only 
three or four years, we^ readily perceive the 
reason why the species is unfrequent, and why 
the male, when he mounts into the air to descry 
his mate, is obliged to sweep a much wider cir- 
cuit than the common lark, or even the wood- 
lark. Albin indeed pretends that it is long- 
lived, little subject to diseases, and lays five or 
six eggs : but if this wove true, the number 
would be much greater. 

According to M. Guys, the Titlark feeds 
chiefly upon the worms^and insects for which 
it searches in new-ploughed lands. Willughby 
actually found beetles and small worms in its 
stomach; and I ha\^ myself seen in it portions 
of insects and of small worms, and also seeds 
and pebbles. If we lielicvc Albin, it wags its 
tail from side to side while it eats. 

The Titlarks breed generally in the meadows, 
and even in low and marshy grounds *. They 
make their nest- on the surface f, and conceal 
ifartfully. . While the female hatches, the male 
sits on .a neighbouring tree, and rises at times, 
singing and clappipg his wings. 

* British Zoology, 
f Belon.— British Zoology. 
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Wilhighby, who seems to have observed this 
bird with great accuracy^, ^ays .properly that its 
iris is hazel, the tip of its tongue divided into 
several filameafs, its stomach moderately 
fleshy, its v<£ca rather longer than in the sky- 
lark, and that it has a gall-bladder. All this I 
have verified ; and I shall atld that there is no 
craw, and that even the tcsophagus has scarcely 
any inflation at its junction with the stomach, 
and that this stomach or gizzard is large in pro- 
portion to the body. I kept one of these bird's 
a whole year, and gave it no other food than 
small seeds. 

The Titlark inhabits Italy, France, Germany, 
England, and Sweden. Albin tells us that it 
appears (in that part of England, no doubt, 
where he lived) about the beginning of i\pril 
with the nightingale, and that it departs about 
tire month of September. It sometimes begins 
its flight before the close of August, according 
to Lottinger *, and seems* to perform a long 
journey. If this be admitte<l, and if we sup- 
pose that it makes occasional halts iu the 
temperate countries which it traverses, it may 
be among the number of those larks which are 
seen to pass the island of Malta iu November. 
In autunni, that i.s, in the time of vintage, it 

• • 

* M. Lottinger only once saw a Titlark in LoiTaine in the 
month of February, 1774. But, that same winter, he saw 
other birds which do not usually femain in that ^iroyiuce, 
such as greenfinches, wagtails, &c. which M. Lottinger as- 
cribes properly to llu* miltlnesii of that year. 
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haunts the vicinity of the high roads. M. Guys 
reiftarks that it is exceedingly fond of the com- 
■pany\^ its fellows ; and if it cannot obtain the 
society of these, it will intermingle with the 
flocks of finches and linnets whfch it meets in its 
passage. ^ 

Comparing what authors have said of the Tit- 
lark, I perceive differences which dispose one 
to think that the species is much subject to 
vary, or that it* has been sometimes confounded 
with its kindred species, such as those pi the 
woodlark and the grasshopper-lark *. 

* The disposition of the spots on the plumage is nearly 
the same in the three species, though the colours of these 
spots are different in each, and the iiabits still more different ; 
but less so, however, than the opinion^ of authors concerD<- 
ing the properties of the Titlark. We need only coiliipare 
Belon, Aldrovandus, Brisson, Olina, Albin, &e. The co- 
lours by which Brisson characterises the species are not the 
same with those described by Aldrovandus ; who takes no 
notice of the long hind-toe, but speaks of a certain motion 
of the tail, which fije others, except Albin, omit. The latter 
pretends that the Titlark is longdived, and little subject to 
diseases. Olina and Belon, on the contrary, assert that it it 
difficult to be raised ; Olina positively asserts that it is short- 
lived. We need not mention their various opinions respect- 
ing its song. 
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The white Titlark scarcely diners from the 
preceding, except in the plumage, which is 
almost universally yellowish - white, but yel- 
lower on the wings : its bill and feet are brown. 
Such was the one which Ahlrovandus saw in 
Italy ^ and though the Jesuit Rzacynski ranges 
it among the birds of Poland, I doubt whether 
it belongs to that country, or at least whether 
he ever saw it, since he uses the wordo of the 
Italian naturalist without any addition. 

Total length five inches and a half ; its bill 
six lines, the edges of the upper mandible a 
little scalloped near the point; its alar extent, 
about nine inches ; its tail, two inches, some- 
what forked, composed of twelve quills, exceed- 
ing the wings eight lines; the hind nail shorter 
anil more hooked than in tjie preceding species. 
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» 

RELATED TO THE TITLARK. 


THE LOUISIANA LARK*. 

I SAW -this bird at M. Mauduit’s, and it seetns 
to resemble much the Titlark. Its throat is of 
k yellowish-grey ; the neck and breast streaked 
with brown on tlie same ground : the rest of 
the under surface of its body is fulvous : the 
upper surface of its head and of its body is 
mixed with greenish brown, and with blackish; 
but as these colours are dingy, they contrast 
little with each other, a,’ul by their mixture 
they form an almost uniform dull-brorvu : the 
superior coverts are greenish-brown with no 
addition : the quills of the tail are brown ; the 

« 

* CIIARACTEll 8PECIF1CUS* 

Alauda Ludoviciana. a. fusco nigricans, subfus fiiJva, 
jiigulo pectoreqiie flavescente-griseis, pccture fusco macu- 
late. — Laf/i, Ind, Oni, ii. p. 494. No. 9. 

Alauda Ludoviciana.— ( wrtc/. Syst. i. p. 793. 

La Farlouzanne. — huff, par Sonn, 1. p. 315. 
Louisiane Lark. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 376. 7. 

HABITAT 


in Louisiana.— 7 pollices longa. 


W. 
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outeiinost one consists of blackish-broxy^ii and , 
white, the white being turned outwards, and 
the next quill tipt vvith white : the quills and 
the -superior C9verts of the wings are of a 
blackish-brown, edged with lighter brown.' 

Total length, near seven indies; the bill, 
seven lines ; the tarsus, nine lines ; the hind- 
toe, with its nail, rather less than eight lines, 
and this nail rather more than four lines, 
slightly curved ; the tail, two inches and a haltj 
and exceeds the wings by sixteen lines. 
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THE GRASSHOPPEH-LARK** 

This is thecsmallest of all the Freuch larks. 
The German epithet pkpf, and the English 
pippit, allude evidently to its sibilous notes ; and 
such appellations ought always to be preferred, 
as the most precise and expressive. Its cry, es- 
pecially in Vi^inter, is compared to that of the 
grasshopper , but is rather stronger and shriller. 
It utters this both when on the wing, and whei 


* CHARACTER SPECIMCOS. 

1$ 

AisAUDA Trivi alis, a. ©igricante et olWacco varia, "sub 
tus albo-flavicans mculis nigricantibus, rectrice extimi 
ciiiuiiliatOy secimdll apice Orn, ii* p. 40^ 

No. 6. 

Alauda Trivialis. — O me/. i. p. 796. 

Sbpiari A. — Brss. iii* p. 840v j 

L’AtouETTB PiPi. — Bvff.BL £«/•. 

Spm. 1. p. 817. pi. 184. f. i: • ; , V ' f 

Gbassuoppbr Warbler. — Lath^fp^. iv. p. 4 SO. 3fl 
^ (jpioad synon.) 

HABflTA* 


in Europe ; 
reiiitiir. 


circa n^uRi Septembris in An^Iiji 


+ The Germp, pame Piep-lerc^ a fotmS 
pipio, which si^lfees 'to' uiter a YeSlt 
Id mo(iern Englbh pip expresses tlie same, apd il pfoWuiif c< 
peep in the northern parts of the kingdom. 
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perched on th^ tallest branches among the 
bushes : for though its hind-nail be very long 
(yet not so long or so straight as that of the 
skylark), it sits on the small twigs, clasping 
with its fore-claws. It also rests on tne ground, 
and runs very nimbly. 

In the spring, when the cock bird sings on a 
branch, he performs it with much action : he 
looks big, displays his wings, and gives every 
mark of ardent emotion. At intervals he rises 
to a considerable height, hovers some seconds, 
and drops almost in the same place, continuing 
all the time to sing ; and his tones are soft, har- 
monious, and clear. — This little bird'builds its 
nest in solitary spots, and conceals it beneath a 
turf ; and its young often become the prey of 
the adders. It generally lays five eggs, marked 
with brown near the large end. Its head is 
rather long than round ; its bill delicate and 
blackish; the edges of its upper mandible 
scalloped near the tip ; its nostrils half covered 
by a convex membrane of J:he same colour with 
the bill, and partly concealed under the small 
feathers which cover it before ; there are sixteen 
quills in each wing ; the upper surface of its 
body is of a greenish variegated brow n ; the un- 
der surface of a yellowish-white, speckled ir- 
regularly on the breast and neck : the ground- 
colour of its pluipage is deep cinereous : 'lastly, 
there are two whitish stripes on the wings, 
which Xiinnasus has made one of the characters 



854 THE OnASSHOPPER-LAnK. 

The Grasshopper-larks appear in England! 
about tlie middle of September, and great num- 
bers of them arc then caught in the environs of 
London *. They frequent the heaths and plains, 
and flutter at a moderate height. Some gene- 
rally remain \luring the winter in the fens near 
Sarbourg. 

We may infer from the slender form of its 
bill, that the G rasshopper-lark feeds chiefly on 
insects and small seeds; and from its diminutive 
size, that it is not long-lived. It is found in 
Germany, in England, and in Sweden, accord- 
ing to the Sj/stema Nalurce of Linnaeus, though 
he takes no notice of it in liis Fauna Suecica, at 
least in the first edition. 

It is moderately tall. I'otal length, iibout 
five inches and a half; its bill six or seven 
lines; its hind-toe, four lines, and its nail five ; 
its alar extent eight inches and one-third ; its 
tail two inches, anti exceeding the wings an 
inch f i its intestinal tube, six inches and a half ; 
the oesophagus, two inches and a halfi dilated 
before its insertion 'in the gizzard, which is 
muscular ; there are two small caica ; I could 
find no gall-bladder : the gizzard occupies the 
left side of the lower belly, and is covered by the 
liver, and not by the intestines. 

• Al^in. 

t Composed of ten quills according to a good observer ; 
but I suspect that two had been plucked. 
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, THE WILLOW-LARK*^. 

Tins species is still inferior to the preceding, 
and indeed it is the smallest of all the European 
larks. We are indebted to the British Zoology 
for the account of it. It annually visits some 
willow-hedges near a pool in the parish of White- 
ford, Flintshire ; where it continues the whole 
summer. Its habits and general form are the 
same as those of the grasshopper-lark. With 
regard to its plumage, the liead and the upper 
surface of the body aj e yellowish-brown, marked 
with dusky spots ; the quill-feathers are brown, 

* CHAllACTER SPECIFICUS. 

«• 

Sylvia Locustella. S. fusco-viridis, maculis nigrican- 
tibus s.ubtus flavescciis, pectore saturdtioce, cauda cuneata 
rectricibiis apice iiiucroiiatiM. — Lath, I/kL Orn. ii. p. 515. 
Mo. 25. 

Loc cstella Avicvla. — 151.— JRmi Syn, p. 70. 
A. 7. 

La Locustkllk. — Buir, par Sonn, I. p. 322. 

“Titlakk that sings like a Grasshopper. — IFill. (AugL) 
p. 207. 

Grasshopper Warbler.— B r. ZooL i. No. 15G.— 

ZooL ii. p. 419. L. — Scl/?, p. 45. — Lath, AVw, iv. 

p 429.20. 


HABITAT ^ 

in Suecica, Sibiria, alibiqiie forte in 12uro\)a ; in Anglia inter 
rariores. — 5-G pollioes longa. W. 
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T«E WTLtOW-LARK. 


' edged with dirty yellow; the tail-feathers, deep 
brown; it has a sort of whit^‘sh eye-brows, and 
the under side of the body white, tinged with 
yellow * 

• Nothing cffh be more amusing/’ says Mr. White, than 
the whisper of this little bird, which seems to be close by 
though at an hundred yards distance ; and, when close at 
your ear, is scarce any louder than when a great way off. 
Had not I been a tittle acquainted with insects, and known 
that the grasshopper kind is not yet hatched (18th April), I 
should have hardly believed but that it had been^a locmta 
whispering in the bushes. The country people laugh when 
you tell them that it is the note of a bird. It is a most artful 
creature, skulking in the thickest part of a bush ; and will 
tingatafard distance provided it be concealed. ... In a 
morning early, and when undisturbed, it sings on the top of 
a twig, gaping and shivering with its wings /' — Natural His- 
^ry rf Selborne, p. 45. 
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THE MEADOW-LARK *t. 

This bird is rather larger than the titlark. Its 
hhid-toe is very long, like that of the skylark, 
but its body is slenderer ; it is also distinguished 
by the shake of its tail, similar to that of the 
wagtail and of the titlark. It inhabits heaths 
and uncultivated tracts, and frequents the oat- 
stubble soon after the corn is reaped, where it 
gath^is in numerous flocks. 

In spring the male perches to invitekor to 
discover his mate; and sometimes he mounts 
into the air, singing with all his might, and 

* CHAEACTER^SPECIFICUS. 

Alauda Campestris. a. rectricibus fuscis, inferior* me> 
dictate, exceptis intermediis duabus, albis, gala pcctoreque 
flavescente. — Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 495. No. J.2, 

Alauda Campestris. — Gmtl. S^st. i. p. 7194. — jRoii Syn. 

p. 70. A. 6. — Bris. iii. p. 349. 5. 

La SPIPOLETTE. — Bvff. par Sontt. 1. p. 324. 
Meadow-lark.— X aM. Si/n. iv. p. 378. 10, 

PABITAT 

in Europge novalibus, et locis erica eonsjtis. — 7 pollices 

W. 

\ 

t In Italian, SpipoUtta : in German, Giclcerlin, Brack- 
Itrche, Gereut-fercAe, Kraut-lerche : in Danish, Mark-leerke ; 
in Polish, Zdzbto. 

VOL. v. s 
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again retvirns. quickly to the grouqd, which i* 
always the scene of their amours. 

If a person happens to cqme near the nest, the 
female betrays it by her cries j and this evinces 
a different instinct from that of the other larks, 
which, whets danger threatens, remain siisnt 
and fixed, . , 

Willughby saw a nest of the Meadowdark in 
a furze>hu$h close on the ground ; and formed 
of moss, lined with st|iaw and horse-hmr. 

People have had the curiosity to .raise ^ 
young males for the sake of their song ; but it 
requires attention and care. The cage must at 
first covered with a green cloth, littlp light 
must be admitted, and a profusion of aqts* eggs 
must be furnished. After they are ^ccu3tonied 
to feed in their prison, the supply of the ants’ 
eggs may be abridged by degrees, and bruised 
hemp'Seed substituted, mixed wi^h ^<^ur and 
yolks of eggs. ; 

Tlie Meadowrlarks are caught with the drag- 
net, like the skylarks, and also with liine-twi^^' 
which are placed in the trees whieh they haqnt. 
They associate with the finches ; ap'd it appears 
even that they arrive and depart along -with 
these. 

The males are hardly to ,be distinguished 
from the females by their exterior appearance ; 
but if another male be presented shut up in a 
cage, they will instantly attack it, as an enemy 
or a rival*. 


• Friseb. 



Tirti MEAi>o\v^tAitK. 

Wfth%hby Siys, that the Meadaw-Iai k differs 
from all the other‘Iarks by the blackness of it¥ 
bill and fhet: he adds, that bill is slender, 
sttaig^ht, and pointed, dwd the of itsf 

mouth i^ged with yellow ; that it haS not, like 
the woOdiatk, the first quills of the atngs shertfef 
than the succeeding; and that in tlie maid tiHS 
swings ai'e father darker than iii' the felrialev ' 

This bird is found in Italyj Oeiihariy, JEngt 
land, Sweden, &c.*t Brissoil considei'S the 
JeSsOp 'Weadow-lark as the same speeics \VJth 
his, though the hind-nail is muehf longer in the 
latter ; but that nail varies much according to 
age, sex, &c. There is a wider diffei'q|)ee be* 
twen the Meadow-lark of Brtsson and that of 
Linnaeus, though both naturalists regard them, 
as the same kind ; in that of tlic latter, all the 
quills of the tail, except the two middle ones, 
are white from their origin to half their length ; 
but in that of the former, the two outermost 
quillsonlyare white; not to mention many other 
minute differences, which taken tr^ether are 
sufficient to constitute a Variety. 

The Meadow-larks live on small seeds and 
insects. Their flesli, when tat, is excellent. — 
The head and all the upper surface of tlic body 
are dun-grey, tinged with olive; the eyebrows, 

• Aldrov^odas and WillugUby. 

t Picot la Peyrousc says, that the Mcadow-larkds found, 
during summer, on the summits of the Pyrenees j and Pallas 
observes, that nnmbers of them are seen in Russia, in the 
month of August. 
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the throat, and all the under surface of the body, 
are yellowish-white, wjth brown oblong spots 
on the neck and breast ; the quills and coverts 
of the wings, brown, edged with lighter brown; 
the quills of the tail blackish, except the two 
intermediate , ones, which are browu-grey,. the 
outermost edged with white, and the next one 
tlpt with the same : lastly, the bill is blackish, 
and the feet brown. 

Total length, six inches and a half; the billt 
six or seven lines ; the alar extent above<eleven 
inches ; the tail, two inches and a half, some- 
what forked, and composed of twelve quills; 
it projects fifteen lines beyond the wings*. 

* Its egg Tesembles much that of the skylark, only it 
•caroeiy one half Uie size, and its tints are lighter. 
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THE ITALIAN LARK *. 

suspects, with much probability,* that 
the subject observed by Aldrovandus was a’ 
young bird, whose tail, being extremely short, 
and consisting of very narrow feathers, was not 
entirely formed, and in which the junction of 
the mandibles was edged with yellow. But I 
should imagine he ought to have drawn another 
inference besides, that it was only a variety of 
the common species derived from age, since Al- 
drovandus, the only author who mentions it, saw 
no more than one specimen. Its size was the 
same with that of the skylark, and it had the 
chief character, which is^ the long nail project- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

AlaVoa ItaIica. a. fusco-castanea sabtus alba, capite 
vitta aimulari albicante, rectrice'extima alba, proxima apice 
alba.— -L oTA. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 492. No. 4. 

Ajuauda Italica.— B rie. iii. p. 365. 7. — Gmel. Si/st. i. 
p. 793. 

OlAROLA.— Bati Sya. p. 70. lO.—fFill. p. 152<— {■Angl.) 
p. 809. 9. 

i>A par Sotm. I. p. 330. 

Italian Lark. — Lath. Syn, iv. p. 373. 4. 

HABITAT . 

in Italm.-4i poUices longa. W. 
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ing from each foot. The plumage of the hearf 
aud of the upper side of the body was variegated 
with chesnut, with lighter brown, with whitisli, 
and with bright rufous. AldroVandus com- 
pares it to that of the quail, or of the woodcock. 
Thte\under surface oi the body wia white; the 
hack "of the. head encircled with a sort of whit- 
i^h crown ; *the quilts of the winm hroWn ches- 
huti edited with a lighter colour; those of the taii, 
atleast the four middle ones, of the saihe colout; 
the pair following divided by cheanut. and 
white ; and the last pair entirely white ; 
somewhat forked, and ah inch long; the ground 
colour ot the plumage cinereous ; the bill red» 
with a large opening; the corners of the mouth 
yellow; the feet flesh-coloured ; the nails whit- 
ish ; the hind nail six inches in tepgth, alpihst 
straight, and only a little curved at the l;ip. 

This bird was killed*near Bologna, about the 
end of May. I wisl^ those naturalists who 
have an opportunity of observing it, would re- 
fer it to its true species ; for I much doub|; whcr 
ther it forms a separate species. Bay opposed 
that it belonged to that of the woodlark, and 
differing only in the' colours of its tail-quills ; 
but it is equal to the skylark, and 
much larger than the woodlark ; and if with 
Brisson we reckon ita youngbmVthih<disiinc- 
tion will be the more important. 
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Titfi CAtANDKE,ot LARGE LAEK*. 

Op^ lAir, who lived in the second century of 
the Christian xra, is the first of the ancients 
who mentions this lark } and he describes the 
best method for catching it, which is precisely ' 
the same, as that since proposed by Olina, viz. 
to spread, a net near the brook whither that bird 
usually resorts to drink. 

This bird is larger than the skylark ; its bill 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS 

Alaopa CALAVDRAf. A. rectrice extima exterios tobi 
alhai, secunda tertiaque Spice alb», fiiscia pectorali fusca. 
—Lath. Ihd. On. U. p. 496. No. 17. 

AlaVPA Calandba. — Gnxl. S^st. i. p. 800. — Brit. iit. 

p. 883. e. t. an. f. p. isi. 

If A Calarpbe. — Buff, far Smn. 1. p. 338, pi. 133. f.l. 
Calandre Labk. — Arct. ZooL ii. No. 280. — Edw. t. 268. 
—fVitt. lAagl.) f. 909.— Lath. Si/n. w. p. 382. 18.— W. 
Sup . p. 177. ’ 

HABITAT 

in Itaita.— pollices longa. W. 

■t Oppii# teMued it KoXwtJ'j*, and gave it thcepithaty 
or Largttt*— Hence all the modern nhmet : in 
balian and Spanish. CkAandria : in Oennan, Kalandcr or 
dfc. 
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is Stronger and shorter, so that it is able 
bruise grain ; and the species is less numerous, 
and not so widely spread. In other respects, 
the Calandre resembles exactly the* ordinary 
lark. Its plumage, its port, its shape, its habits, 
and its tones, are the same. Its warble is^rer- 
haps more sonorous than that of the skylRrk, 
but is as pleasant * ; for, in Italy, it is an u^ual 
compliment to say one sings like a Calandre 
Like the common lark, ^Iso, it can imitate ex^* 
actly the notes of several birds, such, as the 
goldfinch, the linnet,* the canary, &c. and even 
the chirping of young chickens, and the love- 
squall of the slie-catj; in short, every sound 
adapted to its organs, and impressed in its ten- 
der age. 

To have good singers, we must, according to 
Olina, take the young Calandres from the nest, 
at least before the first «moult, and preferring 
those especially which |ire hatched in August. 
We begin w«ith a paste mixed partly with 
sheep’s heart, and afterwards add seeds and 
crumbs of bread, taking care always to lay 
rubbish in the cage for whetting their bill, 
and also sand for them to welter in when 
teazed with vermin. But, in spite of all our 
attention, wt shall derive little pleasure the 
'llrst year; Tor the Calandre is slowly fashioned 
into habits of slavery. In the beginning, 


* BqIoh. 


f«AIdrovaiidtt8* t 
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ire should even pinion their wings, and in- 
stead of the top of the cage, we should sub- 
stitute a spread canvas* * * § . But after they- are 
reconciled to their situation, and have acquired 
the proper bias, they will sing incessantly, 
grow so fond' of repeating their own warble, 
or that of other birds, as soon to neglect their 
foodf. 

The male is larger, and blacker round the 
neck ; - the female has only a very narrow col- 
lar :j:. JSome, instead of a collar, have a large 
black space, and suchviras the one that we have 
tigured. — The Calandre nestles on the ground, 
like the common lark, under a grassy tuft and 
lays four or five eggs. Olina adds, that it lives 
only four or five years, and consequently is far 
from gaining the age of the skylark. Belon 
conjectures that it forms flocks like the last 
and subjoins that it is never seen in France, un- 
less it be brought hith^ ; but this assertion re- 
lates only to Mans and the contiguous pro- 

* Pliaa. t Gesger. 

I Edwards. — ^The person who eominunicated this obseir. 
ation to Mr, Edwards^ had a metliod of distinguishing the 
male from the female, in small birds. It was, to lay them on 

their back, arid blow up their breast : when the bird was a 
female, the feathers parted on each side, leaving the breast 
bare. But this method is not certain except in the season of 
hatching.— -Ges N ER . 

§ This conjecture of Belongs is without foundation; as 
the Calandre generally iSics alone. According to Sonnini, it 
grows ver^^fat in the autumn, and i% then delicate eating. 

W. 
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vinces ; for the species is frequent in Provence^ 
where it is called coulassade^ on account of ite 
black collar, and where it is usually bred for the 
sake of its song. With regard to ^rmany, Po- 
land, Sweden, and the other ndrthem countries, 
it seems not to visit them. It is found iu Italy, 
in the Pyretiees, and in Sardinia; and lastly, 
Dr. Russel informed Edwards, that it was com- 
mon near Aleppo ; and Edwards gives a coloured 
figure of a true Calandre, which came, it is said, 
from Carolina. Itself or its progenitors might 
have been driven across the Atlantic by the fury 
of the winds, and in that warm climate it SvOufd 
thrive and become naturalised. . . < ■ \ 

Adanson regards the Calandre as interme- 
diate between the skylark and the thhish: 
but this analogy must 1^ restricted to the plum- 
age and the external form ; for the habim of the 
Calandre and of the tlirush are very diflerent, 
especially in the mode of constructing their 
nests. • 

Total length, seven inches and a quarter; the 
bill, nine lines; the jtail, two inches and otfe- 
third,. consisting of twelve quUls, of which^the 
two outer pairs are edged with white, the t^u,rd 
pair tipt with the same colour, the intermediate 
pair brownish-grey, and all the rest black; 
these quills project a few lines b^bnd tlic 
wings ; the hind-toe measures ten linesi 
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J'OilEIGN BIRDS 

. _ TO the.calandre-lare. 

I'. .. ^ 

Tfite CABE-LARIi*. ’ 

c ,;I Tiot see the individual from which the 
iBgure ini the Planches Enlumin^es drawn, 
but I have examined several others of the s^me 
species. , In j^eneral, th^ upper side of the head 
- is brown in the males, variegated with grey ; 
the throat ^d the top of the neck, beautiful 

• orange; and. the collar is edged with black 
through the whole verge of its circumference: 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICDS. 

‘ » 

* . * ; ' I 

. Capeksis, a. rectrit-ibus tribus lateralibus apice 

aHiis, gula lutet nigro margibata, superciliis flavis. — Lati. 

M. Om. ii. p. 488. ■'No. 20. 

' AtAVDA'CAPENSIS. — Linn, Sj/tt. i. p. 288. 8. — Bris. ui. 
' 'p.3Q«. n.t.l8. f.3. 

Lr jCaiAv^Tf J*UNE, ou Calandre du Cap de B. E.— 
, PL^l. 604. f. 2. — Bttf. par Sonn. 1. p. 340. 

CAPB-tAilK.— LaM. Spn. iv. p. 384. 18. 

HABITAT 

pd Cap# Boac Spei.— 8'pollices fooga. 
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the same orange forms also a sort of eyebrows, 
and is scattered iu small spots on the little co< 
verts of the wing, and on its anterior border 
whose margin it defiuas : the breast is varie 
gated v\ itii brown, grey, and blackish ; the bell) 
and loins, with orange-rufous ; the under sur- 
face of the tail, greyish; the quills of the t^l 
of a brown cast, but the four outer pairs arc 
edged and terminated with white ; the quills oi 
the wings brown, and also edged, the large ones 
with yellow, and the middle ones with grey : 
lastly, the bill and feet are of a brown-grey, 
variously intense. 

In two females which I observed, the collar 
was not orange, but light rufous ; the breast 
speckled with brown on the same ground, which 
became more intense as it retired from the'ibre 
part : lastly, the upper surface of the body was 
more variegated, because the feathers werc edged 
with a lighter grey. 

Total length, seven inches and a half; the 
bill, ten lines ; the alar extent, eleven inches 
and a half; the hind 'toe, including the nail, 
longer than the middle toe ; the tail, two inches 
and a half, somewhat forked, consisting . of 
twelve quills, and exceeding the wings by fif- 
teen lines. — I saw and measured a specimen 
which was an inch longer than the above, and 
all its other dimensions were proportionally 
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II. 

THE SHORE-LARK*. 

‘I range this American lark beside the pre- 
ceding, to which it is much akin : it differs how- 
ever by its climate, by its magnitude, and by 
some accidents of its plumage. It sometimes 
enters (jermany in the time.of snow ; for which 
reason, Frisch terms it tkeziinter lark. But we 
must not confound it with the lulu, which, ac- 
cording to Gesner, might bear the same appel- 
lation, since it appears when the ground is bu- 
rled with snow. Frisch says, that it is little 
known , in Germany, and that tne place of its 
retreat is not ascertained. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFlClJIS. 

Alauda AlfestbIS. A. rectricibus diroidio interiore aU 
bis, gula flava, fascia suboculari pectoralique uijjra. — Lath, 
iad. Om. iL p. 488. No 21. 

AlXUDA AIPEsTRIS.— Si/st. i. p. SOO. 

AlaoPa ViBoinianA.— B m. iii. p. 867. 12. 

Le If AVSSBCOl. Noir.— par Suim. 1. p. 848. 
8 uor^.^ABR. — Aret. Zool. ii. No. 278 .— CoTm. Cur 1 . 1. 32._ 
— FhU, Truu. Ixii. p. 398. — Lath. Si/h. iv. p. 38b, 19. 

HABITAT 

Americi boreali, Eoropa.— 61 poUiges longa. W. 
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These Shore-larks are also caught soiheifThes 
in the neighbourhood of Dantzic, with bther' 
birds, in the months of April and Decerabei, 
and one of them lived ^^'eral months in a cAgt. 
Klein presuiriEs, thit they had beett driven by’ 
a gust of wind from North America into Nor* 
way, or the countries still nearer dm |iole^ 
whence they would easily pass into’1^i|^r, 
climates. . , 

It appears, too, that they are birds of paSs^pe ; 
for we learn from Catesby, that they are<'.ieett 
in Virginia and Carolina only in winter,, ad;^ 
vancing from the north in great dochVj; 
that in the spring they return , by thfir.same 
route. During their stay they frequent the 
downs, and feed upon the oat which ^rows 
among the sand *. 

This Lark is of the bulk of the ordinary sort, 
and its song is nearly the same. The upper side 
of its body is brown; its bill black; its eyes 
placed on a yellow bar that rises'from the base 
of its bill ; its throat and the rest of its neck of 
the same colour ; and this yellow is partly ter- 
minated on each side by a black bar, Whi(^, 
rising from the corners of the mouth, passes 
under the eyes, and reaches the middle of the 
neck ; it is ternlinated befow the neck by a sort 
of collar or black gorget ; the bre^^ ainjl^ Sn 
the under side of the body are of a <iecp straw- 
colour. 


* Uniola Panicttla<-*Lii)7|, . 
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six inches Rnd a half ; the bill, 
seven li^es ; the hind, toe and nail still Ipnger 
than in lark; the taii,. two inches and a 
li^, a little forkedi cotnposed of twelve quills^ 
and exceeding the wind's ten or twelve lines *. 

PenodQt observeis that the Shore-larks appear a|iout our 
fetfleoients in Hudson’s Bay in May, and proceed farther 
north to breed. They feed on grass-seeds and the buds of 
the sprig-birch. In winter they retire to the southern pro- 
ifisceriil great flights, but reach Virginia and Carolina only' 
hi severe weather. They frequent sand-hills on tlie sea* 
shore, and feed on the sea-side oats, vniola pamcula. They 
are also found in Poland, but more frequently in Russia and 
Siberia, In both they are common during winter, but retire 
to the north on approach of spring.— ^ ret. Zoo/, ii. p. 292. W, 


III. 

9 

THE BHOWN-CH KEKED PENN- 

svlvanian lark*. 

< This,. is a migratory taik common to both 
continents : for Rattraiu, who sent the sjjcci- 

; * CHAiRACTLB SPJCCIUCWS. 

n- 

AraudA Rubra. A. obscure fusca, subtus fnho rutV^cens 
macuiis fuscis varia, genis uigricantibus, sujtcrciliis .{'allide 
rofis.— Ind. Orn. ii. p. 491. No. 10. • 

Alauda KvBVLK.—Gmel.dSjfi.t. i. p, 791. 

rENSYI.V.\MC A.— /{/•/)•. p. 9 t. 


T 
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men to Edwards, wrote^ that it appears in Penn- 
sylvania in the month of March, and is not 
seen after the end of May, but advances north- 
ward ; and, on the othsr hand, Edwards found 
it in the vicinity of London. . . 

This bird is of the size of the meadow-lark 
its bill is thm, pointed, and of a deep brown 
colour; its eyes brown, edged with a lighter 
tint, and surrounded by an oval brown spot, 
which descends on the cheeks, and bounded by 
a zone, which is partly white and partly bright 
fulvous. All the upper side of its body is dull 
brown, except the two outer quills of its teil, 
which are white ; its neck, its breast, and all 
the under side of its body, of a reddish-fulvous 
speckled with brown : its feet and nails are 
deep brown, like its bill : its hind nail is very 
long, but not quite so long as in the skylark. 
A peculiarity of this species is, that when the 
wing is closed, the third quill reckoning from 
the body readies the end of the longest quills ; 

L'Alouette k JouEs Brunes de Pensylvanie. — Buf, 
par Sonn, 1, p. 347- 

Lark from Pensylvania.— t. 297. 

Red Lark. — R r, Zool. 'So,UO.--Arct, ZooL ii. No- 279. — 
LatL Si/n, iv. p. 376. 8- 


HABITAT 


in America septcntrionali ; in Aoglia quoque, prope Londi- 
Bum^ inlcrdum invenitur. W. 
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whicl^ according to Edwards, is an invariable 
character of the wagtails. But this is not the 
only point of analogy between the larks and the 
wagtails ; for 'we have before seen that the mea- 
dow and titlarks have a similar shake in their 
•tails. 


VOl. V. 
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THE MARSH-EARK* 

I* 

This lark, which is found in Alsace, is of a 
middle size between the skylark and the titlark. 
The upper part of its head and body is varied 
with rufous and brown ; the sides of the head, 
rusty, marked with three brown stripes that are 
almost parallel, and of which the highest passes 
below the eye : the throat is of a very light ruf- 
ous ; the breast of a deeper rufous, and sprinkled 
with little brown spots ; the belly, and- the 
lower coverts of the tail, light rufous ; tlie 
quills of the tail and wings blackish, and edged 
with the same rufous; the bill and feet yel- 
lowish. 

Like many other species of this kind, the 

* Character specificus. 

Alavda Mosbllana. a. rafa fusco vana, sabtus rufe»- 
cens, pectore fusco macSlato, fasciis tribus subocularibus 
fuscis. — Lath, Ind, Orn. ii. p. 49&. No. 11. 

Alavda MosELLANAf. — Gmc/. Sy$t. i. p. 794. 

La Rovsseline, ou L’Aloubtte de Marais. — Buf. Pt, 
Enl. 6G1. f. 1. — Bvff, par Sonn. 1. p. 96i6. pk 13S>. f. 2. 
Marsh-lark.— Sifit. iv, p. 377. 9. 

. HABITAT 

in Germania, ad flunutp Mosellam. — 0^ pollices longa. W. 

t Rzacynski temu U tlie Fine-lark i in PolUb, Skowrontk 
Boroiwy. 
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mafsh-lark begins its song at dawn, which, ac 
cording to Rzacynski, is exceedingly pleasant. 
Its name shows that it liaunts wet situations : 
it often frequents the Sandy niatgin of the 
Moselle, and sometimes breeds on its banks, 
near Metz, where it appears annually in Octo- 
ber ; at which time a few are caught. 

Mauduit told me of a rufous lark, in which 
the feathers on the upper part of the body were, 
tipt with white, and also the lateral quills of 
the tail ': this is prtobably a variety of the marsh* 
lark. 

Total length, six inches and a quarter ; the 
bill, eight lines ; the tarsus, an inch ; the hind- 
toe, three lines and a half, somewhat curved ; 
the tail, two inches and a quarter, and exceeds 
the wings by eighteen lines. 
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THE SIBERIAN i;.AflK 

Oi' all the birds denominated larks, this i» 
the most conspicuous for beauty of plumage. 
Its throat, its face, and the sides of its head, are 
of a pleasant yellow, which is set off by a black 
spot between the eye and the bill, that joins to 
another larger one immediately below the eye : 
its breast is ornamented with a broad black gir- 
dle : the rest of the under surface of its body is 
whitish j the sides a little yellowish, variegated 
with deeper spots ; the upper paty of itSil^tad 
and body variegated with rusty and dun-grey ; 
the superior coverts of its tail yellowish, and 
its quills blackish, edged with grey, except the 
outermost, which are white ; the wing-quills 
grey, finely edged with a blacker colour : the 

* CHAHACTER SPECIFICUS. 

1 . 

Alauda Alpestris. a. nifa griseo varia, subtus alba^ 
vcrtice nigro macula to^ fascia pectorali suboculari lorisqu< 
nigris. — I/id, Orn, ii. p. 498. No. 21. Var. /?. 
Alauda Flava.— Gwie/. SpUi. p. 800. 

La Crintui;k de Pretre. — Buff, par Sonn. 1. p. 359« 
pi. 13p. f. 1. — PL EnL 650. f. %^Lath.^Spn. iv. p. 387. 


HABITAT 


ill Sibiria. — 5J pollices longa. 


W. 
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superior coverts are of the same grey, bordered 
with rusty ; the bill and feet leadcu-grey. 

This bird was sent from Siberia, where it is 
still not common, — ^The navigator John Wood 
speaks of small birds like larks seen at Nova 
Zembla*: these are probably of She same spe- 
cies, since both prefer an arctic climate. — Last- 
ly, in the Fauna Russka I find the Alauda Tun~ 
gustica aurita, or the crested lark of Tunguse, 
a nation which borders on Siberia. But we 
still M'ant dbservations to assign these birds 
their true place. 

Total length, five inches and three quarters ; 
the bill, six or seven lines ; the nail, five lines 
and a half ; the tail, two inches, composed of 
twelve quills, and exceeding the wings an inch. 

« Hist G4n. des Voyages, t xv. p. 167. 
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WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE LARK. 



THE RUFOUS-LARK . ^ 

CoMMERSON brought this beautiful little 
bird from the country watered by the de la 
Plata. The upper surface of its head and 
body is blackish, prettily variegated with dif- 
ferent rufous tints : the fore part of its neck is 
mailed with the same its throat, and all the 
under surface of its body, whitish ; the quills 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Alauda Rufa. a. nigricans mfo nebulosa, corpore snb. 
tus gulaqiie albis, rectricibns duabus extimis albo mar- 
ginatis. — Lath. Ind. Or». ii. p. 498. No. 22. 

Alauda Rufa. — Gmel. Sytt. i. p. 798. 

La Variole.— par Sonn . 1. p. 362. 'pl. 136. f. 2. 

La Petite Alouettb de Buenos Ayres. — PI. Enl, TSGb. 

f. 1. 

Rufous Lark. — Latk. Syn. iv. p. 888. 20. 

HABITAT 


in America mdtidionali, ad fluvium', Plata. — 6| pollices 
longa. W. 
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of its tail brown, the eight middle ones edged 
with light rufous, and the two outer pairs edged 
with white ; the great quills of the wings grey, 
and the middle ones brown, all, edged with 
rusty colour j the bill brown, grooved near the 
point j the feet yellowish. 

Total length, five inches and a quarter ,* tlie 
bill, eight lines; the tanus, seven or eight lines; 
the hind toe three lines, and its nail four lines ; 
the tail, twenty lines, somewhat forked, con- 
sisting 'of twelve quills, exceeding the wings 
by an inch. 


IL 

THE CINEREOUS LARK *. 

I HATE ^n the figure of a. lark froni* the- 
Cape of Good Rope, in which, the. throat and 

* CHABACTEii. «SBECIFICUS. 

AtACDA CiNERE.*. A. cinerea, abdotoifle albo, remigibus 
rectricibusqne fuseU, rectrice extima extus apice. alba.-r- 
Latk, Ind. Om. ii. p. 49U. No. 23. 

Alauoa Cinesba. — Gmel. Syft. i..p. 798. 

La Cbndsille. — Buff, par Sana. I. p. 364. 

CiNEEEons Lark.;^I«IA. Syn. iv. p. 388. 21.. 

• 

HABITAT; 

» 

Capat Ba Spei pollicei longa. Ws 
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all the under part of the body were white, the 
upper part of the head rufous, and a sort of cap 
with a border of white stretching from the base 
0^ the bill beyond the eyes t on each side of the 
neck was a rufous spot edged with black above; 
the upper surface of the. neck and body cinere- 
ous ; the superior coverts of the wings, and 
their middle quills, grey; the large quills black, 
and so were those of the tail 
^ Total length five inches ; the bill, eight 
lines; the nail of the hind toe straight and 
pointed, and equal to the toe; the tail, eighteen 
or twenty lines, and projecting nine lines be- 
yond the wings. 

Is there any analogy between this bird and 
the cinereous lark which Dr. Shaw saw in 
plenty near Biserta, which is the ancient Utica? 
Both these ' irds are natives of Africa ; but the 
distance! prodigious* from the coasts of the 
Mediterranean to the Cape of Good Hope , and 
the cinereous lark of Biserta is not sufficiently 
known to permit us to decide its species. May 
it not be related to thb Senegal lark’? 
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III. 

THE AFRICAN LARK *. 

If this bird seems to difFer from the larks by 
the curvature of its' bill, it approaches them 
still more by the length of its hind nail. 

All the upper surface is variegated with 
shades of brown, rufous, and white; the co- 
verts of the wings, their quills, and those of 
the tail^, brown edged with whitish, some hav- 
ing a double border, the one whitish and the 
other rusty ; all the inferior part of the body 
whitish, sprinkled with blackish spots; the 
bill black, and the feet brown. 

To^l length, eight inches; the bill, one 
inch ; the tarsus, tliirteeii lines ; the hind toe, 
four lines, and its nail seven lines, straight and 
pointed ; the tail, about two lines and a half, 
consisting of twelve quills, and projecting 
eighteen lines beyond the wings. 

* CHARACTER •SPECIFICUS. 

Alavda Africana. a. fusca rufo alboque varia, subtus 

alba maculis fuscis, alls caudaque fuscis. — Lath. Ind. 

Orn. ii, p. 499. No. 24. 

AlaUda Africana.— G m«/. Sifut . !. p. 798. 

Lk Sirli du Cap de B. Espbrancb. — Biif, PI. Enl. 712. 

— Buff, far Sonn. 1. p. 568. 

African Lark. — Lath. Sj/n. iv. p. 389. 22. 

HABITAT 

Caput Boutt Spei.— 8 poUices louga. W. 
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THE CRESTED URK* 

The crest is, According to Belon, composed 
of four large 'feathers ; but OUna says there arc 

* CHARACTEH SPECIEICUS. 

Alavda Crist at a. A. rectrioibns njgiis, extimis. duabus 
niargine exteriore albis, capita cristato. — Latk, Ind. 
Om. ii, p. 499. No. 29. ‘ 

Aiauoa Cp.istata. — Gmel. Sytt. i. p.. iSy». 

p. 69. 4.—Wdl. p. 151. t. 40. -Bris. iil. p. 357. 8. 

LE GoCHEVIS OU la GROSSE AlOVETTE 
fl. F.nl. 503. f. 1. — Buff, par Sown, 1, p. 368. pi. 187. & 2. 
Crested Lark.— (Angl.) p. 308.— Z<at^. Syn. it. 
p. 389. 23. 

HABITAT 

« 

«l 

in Europ'iF,— 6| poliices longa, W.. 

1 

t Aristotle calls it ^o^oir ijdicttp i; e« At keb/M 

lark having a crest. Pliny terms it GakritOp and Varro Ga- 
kritus ; both derived froui' Cakrut, a fmrti cap, whose 
primitive is Gakap a helmet. 

In Italian, it has the nUmes Lodola Copellakt, CaptiHMK 
Covarelloy and Ciperina. 

In Germpn, it is calljcd Heide-ltrchtp BauM’l^cht, Hcltz* 
ierche or the Heaih-lark, the Treflark, the W6od*hfk, ^he 
iVayAark. 

In Danish^ it is termed TopJaerka and VeS4iktke. 

The French appellation Cochtvis is i coirtfaction 
tfsflge or Cock's-face ; beeause the tuft resembles somewhat 
cock's comb. 
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tVmc Df others increase the number 

even to twelve*. Natuialists a^ee no better 
with regard to its position and structure : some 
assert that it is always erect f ; others allege 
that the bird raises or depresses it, contracts 
or expands it, at pleasure J : nor can we decide 
whether this difference ought to be imputed to 
the cliniate, as Turner hints, or to the age, the 
sex, or other modifying causes. 

The crested lark is a bird of little timidity, 
says Belon, which seems pleased at the sight of 
mailt and begins to sing when he comes near 
it. It lives in the meadows and fields, on the 
sides of dijCches and the backs of furrows : it is 
often seeH'^I the margin of water, and on the 
high road.\‘'whete'it piclts its subsistence from 
the horse-dung, e$pecia% in winter. Frisch 
tells us, that it is found^so 4n the skirts of the 
woods, perched on a tree^ but this seldom 
occurs, and still more rarely is it discovered inf ' 
the heart of forests. It sometimes rests on 
house-tops, the walls of abbeys, &c. 

This lark, though not so common as the 
skylark, is however spread through '^the of 
Eurofic, if not( In the morthdtn parts. ^ hr* 
found in Inaiy^« ict^rdhig to Ohna|r itr Ffaju^^v 
aWo^^g td^^lon; in (jefniaafy, 
lferaBliNi'% ,liilah4 accW^ii^^# td 

cynskf; and in Scotland, according to Slbbald : 

/ I i- * ' 

f 

• Wilhighby. t Tamer, t Willnghby and Brisson. 
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but I doubt whether it inhabits Sweden, since 
Linnaeus does not mention it in his Fauna 
Suecica, 

Tlie Crested Lark changes not its abode in 
winter ; but Belun was hasty in suspecting the 
text of Aristojle, since it is only said that bird 
conceals itself in that season, and surely it is 
less seen in winter than in summer*. 

The song of the males is loud, yet so mellow 
and pleasant that a sick person can bear it in 
his chamber f. — In order to make them sing at 
all times indiscriminately, they are shut up in 
cages: their warble is ordinarily accompanied 
by a quivering of the wings. They are the 
first to hail the return of spring, and to chant 
the appearance of the morning, particularly 
when the air is calm and clear; and sometimes 
they warble during the, night J; : for fine wea- 
ther exhilarates and inspires congenial notes ; 
but clouds and rain oppress their spirits, and 
occasion languor and gloomy silence. They 
generally sing till the end of September.- — As 
these birds arc with difficulty habituated to 
confinement, and as they live only a short time 
in the cage, it is proper to set them at liberty 
each year in the end of June, which is the 
time when they cease to sing ; and to trust to 
the catching of others the following spring. 
And though the bird be dismissed, ^ its musiQ 

I 

• • • • • Anim, Uh* W* W*' 

t Traits du Serin, p. 43. t Frisch. 
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may be , |)re80rved; for, if it be put. beside, a 
young skylark or a young canary, they will 
soon learn to imitate it *. 

But besides the excellence of his warble, the 
male is distinguished by the strength of his bill, 
the bigness of his head, and by a larger share of 
black on his breast f. He conducts his amours 
in the same way as the skylark ; only, by rea- 
son of the smaller niimbeis, ,he is obliged to de- 
scribe a more spacious circle in the air. . . . 

The female constructs h^r nest like the com- 
mon lark, but oftenest near the highways : she 
lays four or five eggs,, and takes little concern 
in hatching them. is even said that a very 
moderate warmth, aided by the sun’s rays, is 
sufficient for the jjurpose but after the young 
are excluded, they awaken her , tenderness by 
their repeated cries, and she then provides for 
them with a maternal affection till they are 
flown. 

Frisch says, that they breed twice a year, 
and prefer to nestle .in junipers; but this re- 
mark is, chiefly adapted to the climate of 
Germany. 

The early education of thc: young succeeds 
easily, but, they are always more difficult to be 

* ' ...i , ‘ . 

^ ^ t OlUia. 

, I As these nests are made on the ground, somc,ign9raqt 
credutdiis person may have seen a toad beside them, or even 
on the eggs ; and hence the table, thsit the crested and some 
other ’^pedes^ larks entrusted the toads with the business 

incubation. 
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supported afterwards ; and it is uncommon, as 
I have asserted on the authority of Frisch, to 
preserve them alive in the cage for a whole 
year. And even when we give them the food 
that agrees best with them, which is ants’ eggs, 
Ox and sheep’s hearts minced down, bruised 
hemp-seed and millet, we must be careful, in 
introducing the little balls into the throat, 
not to derange the tongue, which might prove 
fa!tal. 

Autumn is the proper season to lay snares for 
these birds ; and tlien great numbers in plump 
condition are caught on the verge of the fo- 
rests. Frisch observes, that they may be de- 
coyed by the call, which the skylarks are proof 
against. The other differemjes are these : The 
crested lark never consorts in docks ; its plum- 
age is less varied and more white ; its bill is 
longer, and its tail and wings shorter ; it does 
not mount .so high in the air, is less able to 
struggle with the winds, and returns sooner to 
the ground. In other properties, the two* species 
are alike, and even with regard to the period of 
their lives, when not abridged by the constraints 
of slavery. 

Upon the whole, it appears that, of all the 
larks, the crested, notwithstanding the attach- 
ment 'it is said to show to man, has the most in- 
dependent disposition, and recoils from the .do- 
mestic state. It lives solitary, to escape per- 
haps the restraints of the social condition.-— 
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Ii<Wev:e?,..it,q«in forget its native warble*, wd , 
is soon taught other airs, which it repeats with- 
out blending or confusion f . 

In tlwj swbyect observed by Willughby, tlie 
tongue was broad and ratlier forked, the coca 
extremely short, and the gall-bladder of a dull 
blueish-green, which that naturj^ist attributes 
to some accidental cause. 

Aldrovandus gives the figure of an aged 
Crested Lark. Its bill was white round the 
base ; tiie back cinereous ; the under side of the 
body whitish, and also the breast whitish, 
though dotted with brown ,* the wings almost 
entirely white, and the tail blade 

The Crested Lark has other enemies besides 
man ; the smallest of the rapacious birds attack 
it, ahd Albertus saw'^ one devoured by a raven. 
It dreads its ravenous foes so much as to throw 
itself at the mercy ot* the fowler, or remain 
motionless in a furrow till it be caught by the 
hand. 

Total length, six inches and three-quartei's ; 
the bill, eight or nine lilies ; the hind toe with 

• The Crested Lark is the only one perhaps that may 
he instructed in the space of a month. It repeats an air 
whistled to it, even when sleeping with its head under its 
wing j b«t its voice is very feeble. 

i The Crested Lark can ieam many airs perfectly, 
which the Canary cannot. . . . Besides, it retains nothing of 
its native warble. . . . And this the Canary can never lay 
■sside." Traitl du Serin Jt Canarie, pt 43. edit. 1707. 
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• the nail the longest of all, and measuring nine! 
or ten lines; the alar extent, ten or eleven 
inches ; the tail two inches and a quarter, coHi* 
posed of twelve . quills, and. exceeding ’ the 
wings by thirteen lines. 
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THE LESSER CRESTED LARK *. 

The chief differfence between this and the 
preceding consists in its inferior size : its plum*- 
age is also lighter; its feet reddish; and its 
cry, which is disagreeable, is never uttered 
except when it flics p It is likewise distin- 
guished* by its mimicking oddly the songs of 
other birds they are not solitary, but rove 

• CHARACTEH SPECIFICUS. 

Alavda Cristatella. a. cristata, corpora supra fusco, 
subtus albicante, rcmigibus rectricibusque fiiscis, pedibus 
subrubris. — Lath. Ind. Om, ii. p. 49$. No. 20. 

Alauda Nemorosa. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 797. 

— Cristata Minor.— iJoii Syn. p. 69. A. 0. — ff'tll. 

p. 152. — Bris. iii. p. 3G1. 9. 

Le Lulu t* — Bvjf, PI, EnL 503. f. 2. — Buff, par Bonn. L 
p. 381 pi. 137. f. 1. 

tassER Crested Lark. — Br^ Zool. i. No. 141 . — IVUE 
(Angl.) p. 207. — Lath, Sym iv. p. 391. 24. 

• HABITAT 

iu Europa ; frequcns in Italia ; iu Anglia, comitatu Ebora- 
ceqsi, rarius. W. 

• * 

t Gcsn4r says that its name ImIu is formed in imitation of 
its cry, Itt, lu. 

t Aldrovaadus.- Ir Q^sner. 

toi. V.' « 
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through the fields in bodies * : the tuft con- 
sists of feathers proportionally longer than in 
the Crested Lark f* 

This bird is found in Ital^,.in Austria^ in 
Poland, in Silesia, and in the northern coun- 
ties of England, as in Yorkshire, &c. but its 
name appear^ not in the catalogue of birds that 
inhabit Sweden 

It frequents heaths, commons, and even 
woods, whence the German name fVitld-lerche : 
in such situations it builds its nest, and hardly 
ever among corn. 

In the rigours of winter, and particularly 
when the ground is covered with snow, it re- 
sorts to the dunghills, and picks up its food 
about the barns. It also haunts the highways, 
and certainly for the same reason. 

According to Longolius, it is a bird of pas- 
sage, which remains 'in Germany all winter, 
and leaves that country about the time of the 
equinox. 

GeSner mentions another Crested Lark, of 
which he saw only a drawing, and which 
had only a slight variation of plumage, there 
being more white round the eyj|s and the neck, 
and below the belly." But this might be owing 
to age, as in the instance of the foiincr article ; 

t^jiftrovandus. + Idem. 

J It occurs in Holland, vfhcre they call it Koppier. The 
bird-catchers frequently take them in Autumn. W. 
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or it might arise from some accidcDtal cause : 
the difference is undoubtedly insufficient to 
constitute a distinct species. I must however 
observe, that in Gesner’s figure the hind nail is 
• not so long as usual in the larks *. 

* Its egg ii light-red^ with a few ferruginous spots. 
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THE UNDATED LARK* 

This is a new species, which M. Guys sent 
to us from Froveuce. It appears to be related 
to the crested lark ; for it has a small supine 
tuft, which it probably can elevate at plea» 
sure. It is properly the bird of the morn- 
ing, since it begins with the earliest d^wn, and 
seems to rouse thd other birds. According to 
Guys, the male does not leave his mate when 
she hatches; and when the one is employed, 
in seeking their food, which consists of ca- 
terpillars, grasshoppers, and even snails, the 
other, keeps watch, to give the signal, when 
danger threatens. 

The throat and aH tiic under side of the body 
are whitish, with smbll blackish spots on the 
neck and ‘breast; the tuft feathers blackish 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Alauoa Undata. a. cristata nigricans rufo varia, subtus 
alba, pectore oigro inacolato, tectrici|)us alarum majoribus 
apice albis. — Lali, Ind. Om, ii. p. 600. No. 27. 

■ ALAUDA VNDATA.r-rGflu/. Sj/st. i, p. 797. 

La CoQUiLLADE. — Bvff". l‘l. Enl. 662. — Buff', pur Sonn, U- 
p. pi. 138. f. 1. 

UndAtep Lark. — tiOti. Si/n. iv. p. 391. 25, 

. HAJBITAT 

in Europa, Africa. W. 
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f.tlgcd with white ; the upper side of the head 
and body variegated with blackisli and light 
rufous ; the great coverts of the wings tipt with 
white ; the quills of the tail and of the wings 
brown, edged with light rufous, except some in 
•the wings that are edged or tipt with white: 
the bill is brown above, and whitish below; the 
feet yellowish. 

Total length, six inches and three quarters ; 
the bill, eleven lines, and pretty strong; the 
tarsus, ten lines ; the hind-toe nine or ten lines, 
the nail (which is eight lines) included ; the tail 
two inches, exceeding the wings seven or eight 
lines. 

Sonnerat brought a lark very like this from 
the Cape of Good Hope ; the only difference 
being, that it had no crest, that the colour 
of the under side of its body was more yel- 
lowish, and that none, of the quills of the 
tail or wings was edged with white. — It was 
perhaps a female, or a young bird of the year’s 
hatch. 

In Ilasselquist’s Travels, a Spanish lark is 
mentioned,, which that naturalist saw in the 
Mediterranean the instRut it left the shore; 
but he takes no farther notice -of it, and I can 
find no species described by authors ituder that 
appellation*. 

* Sonuini conceives this Spanish lark to be one of the 
two. species which niodera ornithologists name the red and 
Portugal lark.. * W. 
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FOREIGN BIRD 

REIATED TO THE CRESTED .DARK. 

THE SENEGAL LARK *. 

We owe to Brisson almost all we know of 
this foreign bird. It has a sort of tuft, consisting 
gf feathers that are longer than those which 
cover the rest of the head : it is nearly as large 
as the skylark. It inhabits Africa;! and perches 
on the trees which grow on the banks of the 
Niger ; it is also seen in the island of Senegal, 
llie upper side of its body is variegated with 
grey and brown; the superior coverts of the 
tail rusty grey ; the under surface of its bpdy 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

%> 

ALAVDA Senegalensis. a. fusco griseoque varia, subtus 
■ albida, collo inferiore fusco maculato, rectricibus duabus 
extimisextus nifo-atbU. — Jbath. Jnd. Om, ii. p. 600. No. 28. 
Aeauda Senegalensis. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 797. 

I . I Crist ATA.^B rw. iii. p. 362 . 10 . 

t.l9.f.2. 

La Grisette, ou Cochevis du Senegal. — Bu/. PI. Enl. 

604. f. 1. — BvJ’’. par Sonn. Ii. p. 8. 

SsNECjiL Lark.— L d//;. Spn. iv. p. 392. 26. 

^ ' HABITAT 

m 8<ilegaia^6j pollicei lons;a, W/ 
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whitish, with small brown spots on the neck ; 
the quills of its wings brown-grey, edged with 
grey ; the two middle ones of its tail grey ; the 
lateral ones brown, except the outermost, which 
is rusty-white, and the next, which is edged 
•with the saihe : the bill is horn-colour; the feet 
and nails grey. 

I have seen a female, whose tuft was laid 
back as that of the male, and variegated, as well 
as the head and the upper side of the body, 
with brown streaks on a rusty ground : the 
rest of the plumage conformed to the preceding 
description. The bill was longer, and the tail 
shorter. 

Total length six inches and a half ; the bill 
nine lines and a half ; the alar extent eleven 
inches ; the hind-toe, including the nail, equal 
to the mid -toe ; the tail, two inches two lines, 
rather forked, and consisting of twelve quills ; 
it exceeds the wings by six or seven lines. 
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f\ cry person whose ear is not totally in- 
witBsIble to nielo4y> the name of Nightingale 

^YyVlA. 

CHARACTER GEN^EKICUS. 
iK^tdrum subulatutai, rectum^ leiiuci joani^piililmlis subaequh^ 

I , 

TITar^ oWttlie^'depressitisculae. 

exterior medio basi subtas connexus. 

{ ' 

. LvscntlA. S. rwfotemcii^ Subtus cimreo-albiiU 

' MltlbibU arotllUs cinereU.— 

bfoTACIbi'l LffsciNiA.— G'nif/. Sytl.'itf, S^. 

p, 98, A, ^.-SVtU. p. ICl. t. 4h—BfS^p> 9p. 18. ' 

L*EoiMO^OL.— Bi//. PI. Ettl. St^Au 

p»«.pt.l38 f.2. ^ , f/, 

NiOH‘rfW&Ai-B’1«i«‘Er..Jf(»f. i No. TH.—Aret, 
p. 41^« A. — f^lt. (Ang.) p. 220. t* 41.— 
sgi ^9B9k.%.~Id. Sup. p. 180.— Bnii. Bird*, | 


i .HIT i .«'» .ai*tAt»»ni’|i»maHT.i ox^ 

t In Greek, the Nighdhgale ha* been staled by pre.eini~ 
i0nce Anhutp from aitiu, to sing ; in Hebrew, its nanle *• 
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must recal the charms of those soft evenings in 
spring, when the air is still and serene, and all 
nature seems to listen to the songster of the 
grove. Other birds, the larks, the canaries, the 
chaffinches, the pettychaps, the linnets, the 
goldfinches, the blackbirds, the American 
mocking-birds, excel in the several parts which 
they perform*: but the Nightingale combines 
the whole, and joins sweetness of tone with va- 
riety and extent of execution. His notes 
assume each diversity of character, and receive, 
every change of modulation; not a part is 
repeated without variation ; and the attention 

t 

posed to be Trackmas : in Arabic, Enondon, Audon^ Odorbrion^ 
Its Latin appellation, Luscinia^ is of uncertain derivation ; 
that of PAiiomela is rather poetic, and signifies a lover ef song : 
in Italian, Rossignuolo^ Uscigniulo : in Spanish, Ruissenol : 
in Geruian, Nachifgal, Doer ling ^ Tagsek larger : in Dutch, 
Nacktegael : in Danish, Natter gaL The English name i.s 
formed from the Saxon word gaian, to sing. 

* “ I have happened,*' says Mr. Barrington, to hear the 

American mocking-bird in great perfection During 

the space of a minute, he imitated the woodlark, ciiafiinch, 
blackbird, thrush, and sparrow. I was told also that he 
would bark like a dog; so that the bird seems to have no 
choice in his imitations, though his pipe comes nearest to 

our Nightingale of any other bird I have met with 

Kalm, indeed, informs us that the natural song is admirable ; 
but this iraveller seems not to have been long enough in 
America to have distinguished what were the genuine notes : 
with us, mimics do not often succeed but in imita^ons. I 
have little doubt, however, but that this bird would be fully 
^ual to Ibe song of the Nightingale in its whole compass ; 
hut then, from the attention which* the mocker pays ta any 
other sort of disagreeable noises, these capital notes would be 
always debased by a bad mixture.'* — Phil. Trans. vol.lxiiLp. 3. 
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is kept perpetually awake, and charmed by the 
'endless flexibility of strains. The leader of the. 
vernal chorus begins the prelude witha low.and 
timid voice, and he prepares for the hymn to 
nature by essaying his powers, and attuning 
his organs by degrees the sound open& and 
swells; it bursts with loud and vivid flashes; 
it flows with smooth volubility ; it faints and 
murmurs; it shakes with rapid and violent ar-? 
ticulations : the soft breathings of love and joy 
are poured from his inmost soul, and every 
heart beats unison, and melts witli delicious 
languor. But this continual richness might .sa- 
tiate the ear. The strains are at times relieved 
by pauses f, which bestow dignity and eleva- 
tion. The mild silence of evening heightens 
the general effect, and not a rival interrupts 
the solemn scene. 

The Nightingale exce|s all birds in the soft- 
ness and mellowness, and also in the duration, 

' -Xf ' 

of its warble^ which sometimes lasts without 
interfuption twenty minutes. Barrington reck- 
ons sixteen distinct no|;es between the highest 
and lowest keys, and finds that its song fills 

♦ “ I have commonly observed/' says Mr. Bafrington^ 
** that my Nightingale began softly, like the ancient orators^ 
reserving its breath to swell certain notes, which' by this 
means had a most astonishing effect, and which eludes all 
Wrbal dejseription/' 

t The £!iglish birdwatchers, we are told Barring- 

ton^ give these names to some of the ](^ightingale> notes : 
Sweet, Sweet jug^ Jvg siheet^ IVater hvhhle^ Pipe rattUi 

Scrott/i Skegi ekegt skegi Swat, swat, swaty^ Whitlow, 
whitlow, whitlow, from some distant affinity to the words* 
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x eircle of a mile in diameter, which ia equal 
to tlie power of the human voice. Mr. J< Hun- 
ter-discovered that the muscles of the larynx 
are stronger in this species than in any other, 
qnd ev^ that they were strongest in the male, 
which alone sings. 

Aristotle, and after him Plii:\y, affirms that 
the song of the Nightingale lasts in its full vi- 
gour for fifteen days and nights, without inter- 
mission, at the time when the trees expand their 
foliage. But this must be restricted to the wild 
Nightingales, anti even these are not always 
silent before and after the period assigned ; in- 
deed, they sing then with most animation and 
constancy. They generally begin in the month 
of April, and cease not until June, about the 
time of the solstice. Their silence is greatest 
when, the young are excluded from the eggs, 
and absorb their atte\^tion in providing, food. 
The tame Nightingales emg during six months, 
and tlteir warble has not only more extent, but 
is more perfectly formed : whence Barrington 
infers, that in tins species, as well as in many 
others, the male does not chant with the view 
'of amusing the female, or of relieving the te- 
dium of incubation ; a conclusion which is en- 
tjirely just and well founded. The female hatches 
from instinct; she is prompted by a passioq 
stronger than love itself; and, in that occupa- 
tion, she- must feel a pleasure, which/ though 
we caiinOt ebneeive it, musp be exquisite, and 
needs no solace. The male is the most power- 
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fully stimulated to court the joy» of love, and 
'^warble his amorous tales; and the openin|^ 
flush of spring inflames his ardent desires. When 
the Nightingale is confined, his wants are sup*- 
plied and anticipated, and he etijoys the vernal 
mildness through the greater part of the year ; 
every thing concurs to foster his passion, and 
the melody of his song ceases only for a short 
interval. Such is also the case with those 
which are caught after they are grorni up; 
within a few hours they often resume their 
warble, in all its richness of expression ; no 
longer is it limited by the transient seasons. 
But the love of liberty is not extinguished in 
their bosom : for the first week, they can hardly 
support their forlorn condition ; they must be 
pinioned and fed. However, their passioi\ for 
warbling in the end surmounts every despond- 
ing recollection. The spng of other birds, the 
music of instruments, the accents of a sweet and 
sonorous voice, powerfully awaken their languid 
powers. They are eagerly attracted by sweet 
sounds, and seem particularly fond of duos; 
which shows that they arc not insensible to the 
effects of harmony. But they are not silent 
auditors; they strike the unison, aud strive 
to eclipse their rivals. It is said that a 
Nightingale dropped dead at the feet of a 
person , who sung ; another fretted, swelled 
its throat, and murmured discontent when- 
ever a canary, whjrh was beside it, began to 
chant, till at last, by its menaces, it silenced its 
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competitor *.-7-Real superiority is not always, 
exempt from jealousy. May not this desire of 
excelling l)e the reason why they choose ad van-, 
tagcous situations, and delight to sing to the 
returning echo ? 

Tlie Nightingales differ much in the quality 
of .their 'song ; in some k is s^ inferior, that 
they arc reckoned not worth keeping. It is 
even said, their warble is not the same in every 
country : the bird-fanciers in England prefer 
the Nightingales of Surrey to those of Middle- 
sex ; as they value most the chaflinches from 
Essex, and the goldfinches from Kent. This 
diversity of song has been properly compared 
to the different dialects of the same language. 
j[t may arise from accidental causes : a Night- 
ingale happens to hear the sweet music of some 
other birds, and, in the glow of emulation, im- 
proves his own ; he ccfmmuhicates the melody 
to his young 'f ; and thus it is transmitted, with 

• l^ote of M. de Vatkourl, Advocate, M. le Moine, trea- 
surer bf Ihrance, at Dijon, who takes pleasure in raising Night- 
ingales, remarked also that his pursued bittei'l)> a tame canary, 
that was kept in the same room, when it approached their 
cage. But this jealousy turns sometimes into emufatiou ; for 
Nightingales have been observed to sing better than others, 
merely because they heard birds Wh(»e strains were inferior 
to thein. Certant inter se, palamque animosa conte/itio esl : tictn 
norte Jinit seepe vitam. — Plin. lib. x. 29. They have been 
imagioed to sing duos, with the interval of a third? 

t Pliny t>rlates, that the parent is careful in instructing his 
young.— X. 29, & lib. iv. 9. ** 
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.various alterations, through the,, succeeding 
races. 

After the month of June, the Nightingale’s 
warble is gone; a raucfous croaking remains, 
and the sweet Philomela is no longer recognised. 
No wonder that, in ancient Italy, it then re- 
ceived another name*. In regard to song, it 
is quite a different bird, and even the colours 
of its plumage are somewhat altered. 

In the Nightingales, as in other species, there 
are females which enjoy some prerogatives of 
the male, and particularly participate of his 
song. I saw a female of that sort which was 
tame ; her warble resembled that of the male^ 
yet neither so full nor so varied : she retained 
it until spring, when, resuming the character of 
the sex, she exchanged it for the occupation of 
building her nest and laying her eggs, though 
she had no mate. It would seem that in warm 
countries, as jn Greece; such females are pretty 
common, both in this species, and many others ; 
at least this is implied in a passage of Aris- 
totle f. 

A musician, says Prisch, ought to study the 

* Aristotle, Hist. Anim. lib. ix. 49. 

t " Some males sing like their females, as appears ih the 

genus of the Nightingales; but the female gives over- 'song 

when she hatches." — Hitt. Anim. lib. iv. 8. 

« , 

The enthusiasts of music imagine, that the song of the 
Nightingale contributes more t^n warmth to quickco the 
chick m the egg, - * * 4 
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s6ng of the l^iglititigale, and write it. This is 
what the Jesuit Kircher formerly attempted, 
and which has been lately tried by Barrington. 
Yet the latter owns that he could not succeed; 
for though the notes were played by an excels 
lent performer on the flute, they bore no resem- 
blance to the Nightingale’s warble. Mr. Bar- 
rington suspects the difficiilty to arise from the 
impossibility of marking the musical intervals. 
Their measures are so varietl, their transitions 
so insensibly blended, the succession of their 
tones so wild and irregular as to soar beyond 
every constraint of method : but still more dif- 
ficult it would be, to imitate with a dead instru- 
ment the expression of the Nightingale, his 
fender sighs, aiid his melting accents. The 
animated organ of voice'qaii alone aspire to the 
music of nature ; and the rare accomplishment 
of a soft, clear, flexible,* spnorous tone, of a deli- 
cate and discerning ear, and of an exquisite 
sensibility, will sometimes succeed. I knew 
two persons, who, though they had not noted 
a single bar, imitated the whole extent of the 
Nightingale’s warble, au^ so accurately as to 
deceive the hearer ; they were two men, who 
rather whistled than sung : the one whistled so 
softly,, tltat it was impossible to perceive the 
motion • of. his lips ; the other blew with moi^e 
force, and his attitude was somewhat constri.-’'.- 
ed,' thoUgli His imitation was still perfect. A 
lew years ago, there was a nnin at London mm ' 
attracted the Nightingales with his song ; hv ' 
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^ much that they alighted on him, and allowed 
themselves to be caught by the hand *. 

But though few can imitate the Nightingale, 
every person is eager to enjoy its song. It is a 
domestic of a capricious humour, which neither 
cheerfulness nor alFection can direct. It must 
be treated widi tenderness, and supplied abun- 
dantly with the food it likes : the walls should 
be painted with verdure, and shaded and en- 
riched with foliage; moss should be strewed 
beneath its feet; it must be guarded against 
cold, and from troublesome visits f ; and every 
illusion must be employed to dispel the gloom 
of captivity. Such precautions will succeed. If 
an old one be caught in the beginning of spring, 
it will sing in seven or eight days or even 
sooner and will renew its warble every year, 
in the month of May and the end of December. 
If young ones of the first hatch are educated, 
they will begin to chant as soon as they can 
eat by themselves; their voice will rise and 
form, by degrees, and attain its full perfection 
about the end of Dccfember. Their warble is 
much superior to th^tof the wild Nightingales, 

^ Annual Register^ for 1764. Aldrotandus, p. 783. — 

There are pcrsonsi who, putting water into transverse reeds^ 
and blowing into an aperture^ imitate the sound perfectiy/'-^ 
lib. X. 29. 

t It is<i 2 ven recoinmeiuled to clean it seldom when it sings, 
i X Those which are taken after the 15th of Blay sing sel- 
dom the rest of the sed/on. Tiiose which sing not in a forth 
night will never sing, and are often females* 
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and will How each day of the year, except in 
the season of inoulting. They will appropriate 
the notes of other birds, through imitation or 
riv'^alship *, and they wib even chant the stiff 
airs of a Nightingale-pipe. They may be in- 
structed even to sing by turns with a chorus, 
and repeat their couplet at the proper time, 
'fhey may be also taught to speak any lan- 
guage. The sons of the Emperor Claudius had 
some Nightingales that spoke Greek and La- 
tin f. But what Pliny subjoins is more mar- 
vellous ; that these birds prepared every day 
new expressions, and even of considerable 
length, with whicli they entertained their mas- 
tors J;. The arts of flattery might work upon 
the understandings of young princes ; but a 
philosopher like Pliny ought not- to have cre- 
dited such a story, nor have published it under 
the sanction of his name. • Several authors ac- 
cordingly, resting on the authority, of the Ro- 
man naturalist, have amplified the marvellous 
tale. Gesner, among others, quotes a letter 
from a person of cretlit (as ^ve shall find\ who 
mentions two Nightingales belonging to an inn- 
keeper at Ratisbon, which passed the night dis- 
coursing in CTcrman on the political interests 
of Europe ; on the cv.ents already happenedv 
and on those which might be expected, and 

* Pliny, lib. iv. 9. & lib. x. 29. 

t Pliny, lib. x, 42. •• 

f These young princes were Drusus and Britannicus. 
yOL. V. X 
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which actually took place. It is true that the 
author of the letter endeavours *to render the 
story more probable, by telling us that the birds 
only repeated what th<3y heard of some officers, 
or deputies from the Diet, who frequented the 
tavern ; but still the whole is so absurd as to^ 
merit no serious refutation. 

I have said that tlie old prisoners had two 
seasons for singing ; the months of May and 
December. Hut here art interferes, and again 
diverts tlie course of nature. The cl^imber is 
darkened, and the birds arc silent. If the light 
be restored by degrees, it will produce theeffect 
of spring, and the Nightingales will resume 
their warble. If we have a sufficient number 
ofold singers, we may, by successive manoeuvres, 
and by hastening or retarding the time of pioult- 
ing, be entertained with continual melody. Some 
of the young birds which are raised sing dur- 
ing tlie night ; but most of them begin to 
chant at ei^ht or nine of the morning in the 
winter solstice, and gradually earlier as the days 
lengthen. * 

. One would hardly believe that a song so 
varied as that of the Nightingale is confined 
within the narrow limits of a single Octave ; 
yet this is ascertained by an observer of infor- 
mation and taste *. He remarks, indeed, that 

some tones shoot like a gleam to the second 

% 

* Dr. RemoM, has translated several pieces of th® 

Collection Acadtmique* 
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octave ; but these are accidental, and occasioned 
by violent eAbrts of voice, as when a person 
happens to blow into a flute with excessive force, 
he produces sounds uncommonly shrill. 

Though slow in acquiring it, the Nightingale 
is susceptible of an unshaken attachment. It 
distinguishes the step of its master, and wel- 
comes his approach with the music of joy ; and 
even in the moulting season, it idly strains its 
enfeebled organs to express the warmth of its 
heart. Sometimes it dies of melancholy at the 
loss of its benefactor ; and, if it survives the 
shock, it is tardy in forming new attachments * 
— Such i« ever the case with shy and timid 
characters ; their intimacies are slow and diffi- 
culc, but, once established, they are ardent and 
durable. 

The Nightingales are also very solitary; they 
migrate alone, appearing in April and May, 
and retiring in September f. The union be^ 
tween the sexes in the spring seems to increase 
their aversion to society : they select certain 
tracts, and oppose the encroachments of others 
on their territories. But this conduct is not 
occasiiMed by rivalship, as-iome have supposed ; 
it is s^igested by the solicitude for the main- 
tenance of their young, and regulated by the 
extent of ground necessary to afford sufficient 

* M. 1« Moine. ^ 

t In Italy, they arrire in March and April, and retire about 
beginning' of November. In England, they arrive in 
April and May, and retire ip the month of August. 

X S 
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food. The distances between their nests are. 
much smaller in the rich couftties/than in others 
which reluctantly yield a penurious supply. 

They begin to build.their nest about the end 
of April, or the opening of May. The mate- 
rials are leaves, rushes, stalks of coarse grass, 
and the inside is lined with small fibres and 
roots, horse-hair, and a sort of bur. They are 
placed in a favourable aspect, turned somewhat 
to the east, near water, and commonly on the 
lowest branches of shrub.s, as gooseberries, 
white-thorns, sloes,* elm-hedges, &c. or in a 
tuft of grass, and even on the ground under 
bushes. And hence their eggs and their young, 
and sometimes the mother, are often devoured 
by dogs, foxes, pole-cats, weasels, adders, &c. 

In our climate, the female usually lays five 
eggs*, of an uniform greenish-brown, except 
that the brown predominates at the obtuse end, 
and the green at the acute. She hatches alone, 
and never leaves her station but for food, and 
then only in the evening, and when hard 
pressed with hunger ? during her absence, the 
male seems to cast an eye on the nest. In 
eighteen or twcntvitlays the young b^tn to 
burst their shells, and the number of tire cock 
birds is generally double that of the hens. And 
hence, when in April a cock is caught, the hen 
soon .finds another mate, the loss of which is 

* Aristotle says or six; which may be true in 
warm climate of Greece. 
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Supplied a third, and so on ; insomuch that 
the succcssi\'b seizure of three or four males has 
little effect on the multiplication of the brood. 
The hen disgorges the food for tlie young, as 
in the canaries ; and the cock assists. He now 
ceases to warble, and is totally absorbed in the 
concerns of his family : and even during incu- 
bation, it is said, he seldom sings near the nest, 
lest he discover it ; but if a person approach it, 
his paternal solicitude drowns the suggestions 
of prudence, and his shrieks only increase the 
danger. — In less than a foi tnight the young are 
fledged, and at this time wc ought to remove 
those intended to be trained. After they arc 
flown, the parents make a second hatch, and 
then a third ; but the last fails, if the cold sets 
in early. In hot countries, they breed even 
four times annually ; but the late hatches are 
always more scanty. 

Man, who is never satisfied till he can use 
and abuse what he possesses, has contrived to 
make the Nightingales breed in their prison. 
The great obstacle to his plans was their ar- 
dent love of liberty ; but he has diverted this 
original bent by fostering more violent passions, 
the linpulse for propagation, and the attach- 
ment to offspring. A pair of Nightingales are 
let loose into a large volery, or rather in a 
corner of a garden planted with ivy,, horn- 
beams, and other shrubs, and inclosed with 
nets. This is the easiest ajid surest method ; 
but there is another which also may be cny 
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ployed. The pock and hen are put into sepa-. 
rate cages in a darkish closet, and are fed evpry 
day at the same hours; the cages are some- 
times left open, that they may become ac- 
quainted with their apartment, and in April 
they are entirely opened, and not shut again ; * 
at which tin:\e the birds are supplied with the 
materials usual for constructing their nests, 
such as oak-leaves, moss, plupked dog-grass, 
deer’s wool, horse-hairs, earth and water ; but 
the water must be removed when the, female 
hatches*. A contrivance has also been used to 
settle Nightingales in places which they never 
visited : the brood are caught with tire parent 
birds, and conveyed to a spot which resembles 
most their former haunt : the cock and hen are 
placed in two cages near the nest of young, and 
the cages are artfully opened while the person 
remains concealed : the parents run to the cries 
of their nestlings, aud foster and continue to 
educate them : and it i? said-they will return to 
the same part the succeeding year f ; but it must 
afford them conyenieuccs and proper food j. 

If a person would raise young Nightingales, 
he should prefer those of the first hatch, and 
give them what instructors he thinks proper ; 


* Traite clu Rossignol, p. 96i. 
t du Rossignol, p. 96* 

X ** When a place affords abundance of food and conve* 
pience for nestlings one had better catch or destroy the Night- 
ingaleSi since others will always return/' — Frisch. 
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but the best, in my opinion, are other Night- 
ingales, especWly the best singers. 

In the month of August, both the okl' and 
young Nightingales emerge from the woods, 
and haunt the bushes, the quick-set hedges, and 
the new-ploughed fields, where tliey find greater 
plenty of worms and insects ; perhaps this ge- 
neral movement is only preparatory to their ap- 
proaching flight. They winter not in France, 
nor in England, Germany, Italy, Greece, &c.*; 
and as we are assured that no Nightingales occur 
in Africa they would seem to retire into 
Asia§. And this opinion is the more probable, 
as they inhabit Persia, China, and even Japan, 

♦ The Nightingale disappears iu autumn, and appears not 
again till spring, says Aristotle. — Hist. Anim. lib. v. 9. 

t Traits du Rossignol, p. 21. — Indeed the Toyager Le 
Marie speaks of a Nightingale at S^egal, but which sings 
not 10 well as ours. 

t Sonnini assures us, that there are Nightingales in Africa^ 
at least in the eastern quarter of that part of the world. They 
visit lower Egypt in the autumn, and I have seen many, says 
Somiini, during winter, in the cool and fertile plains of the 
Delta. I have also witnessed tL^ir migration to the islands 
of the Archipelago. It appears that these birds occur in Sy- 
ria and other provinces of Asia still more frequently. In se- 
veral provinces of Asia, in Natolia, for instance, the Nightin- 
gale is common, and does not quit either the forests or the 
thickets where it has taken up its habitation, Daring their 
passage in the islands of the Levant, and while they remain on 
a foreign shore, they never sing. W. 

i Olina. They are found among the willows ambolives of 
Judea. — Hasselquist. 
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where they are highly esteemed, since the fme 
warblers are sold, it is said, for twejity cobaugs*. 
They are spread generally through Europe, 
even to Sweden and Siberia f, where they 
chant delightfully ; b»it there are countries in 
Europe, as well as in Asia, which are not suited ' 
to them, and where they never fix their abode : 
for instance, *in Bugey as far as the heights of 
Nantua; a part of Holland, Scotland, Ireland;};, 
the northern part of Wales, and even of all 
England except Y orkshire § ; the territor^of the 

* Kaempfer. — ^The cobaiig is equal to forty taels, and the 
tael worth about half a crown ; so that the twenty cobangs 
amount to an hundred pounds sterling. Nightingales were 
much dearer in Rome, as we shall see in the arlide of the 
white Nightingale. 

t Gmelin speaks with raptures of the charming banks of 
a rivulet in Siberia, called Bcrcsiouka, and of the warble of 
the birds heard there, among which the Nightingale holds 
the first rank. 

I Aldrovandus. — I know that the fact has been doubted 
with regard to' Ireland, Scotland, and Holland ; but these 
assertions must not be strictly interpreted. No more is meant 
than that the Nightingales a^e extremely rare in those coun- 
tries ; and the case must be so where there are feW woods or 
bushes, little heat, few insects, few fine nights, &c. 

§ Mr. Pennant's words are these : — ** It is not found in 
North Wales ; or in any of the English counties north of it, 
except Yorkshire, where they are met \yith in great plenty 
about Doncaster. It is also remarkable,” Mr. Pennant adds, 

that this bird does not migrate so far west as Cornwall ; a 
county ;^ere the seasons are so mild, that myrtles flourish 
in open air during the whole year.” . T, 
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Dauliaus near Delplii ; the kingdom of Siam, 
&c.* Tliey %re universally known to be birds * 
of passage, and those which are confined ap- 
pear impatient and restless in the spring and 
autumn, especially during the night, their usual 
periods of migration : a proof that their pere- 
grinations are occasioned by iueitements very 
diflferent from the want of food, or the desire 
of warmth. 

This bird is peculiar to the old continent ; and 
though the missionaries and voyagers speak of 
the Nightingales of (’anada, that of Louisiana, 
that of the Antilles, See. the latter is only a 
kind of mocking-bird ; and that of Louisiana is 
the same, since, according to Dupratz, it is found 
in Martinico and Guadaloupe ; and it is ma- 
nifect, from Father Charlevoi.x's account, that 
the one of Canada is either not a Nightingale 
at all, or is of a very degenerate sort I'. It is 
indeed possible that the Nightingale, which 
visits the northern parts of J’mrope and Asia, 
may have traversed the narrow' seas, wdiich, at 
those high latitudes, divhle the two continents; 
or it might have been sw'ept across by a violent 
wind, or carried by some sliip : anil as the 
cold, raw', unlertile state d of the country has 

^ Voyug<^s de Sliuys, t. i. p. 53. 

t “ Tiie Canada Niglitingale," y.iy© this missionary, it 
nearly the same with res])cct to ligiire, but has nol half the 
5ong .” — Nouvi lle France, t. iii, p. 157. 

X I know that there are many jj^sects in America ; but 
fuost of them arc so and so well armed, that the Night- 
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been found to be unfavourable to the song of 
birds, it would lose the sweetness of its melody, 
as the Nightingale's warble in Scotland* is 
inferior to what is heard in the groves of Italy. 
This seems to have been really the case; and 
our Nightingale has been transplanted into 
Canada ; for the imperfect account of Charle- 
voix has since been confirmed by a physician f, 
residing at Quebec, and by some travellers. 

As these birds, at least the males, pass the> 
nights of spring in singing, the ancients believ- 
ed that during that 'season they never slept ^ ; 
and hence they inferred that the flesh had a 
soporific quality, and imagined that its heart 
and eyes laid under a person's head would keep 
him awake. This notion spread ; and being 
transferred into the arts, the Nightingale be- 
came the emblem of vigilance. But the mo- 
derns, who have observed with greater ac- 
curacy, find that in the season of love the 
Nightingalca sleep during the day, and that in 
winter their diurnal slumbers precede the resum- 
ing of their warble. They even dream, and 
their visions have the complexion of their 

ingale, far from preying upon them, would scarcely be able 
to defend himself against their attacks. 

• Aldrovandus, who cites Petrus Apponensis. This 
bird must sometimes, therefore, appear in Scotland. 

' + This physician wrote to M. Salerne, that our Nightingale 
is found Iri Canada, as well as here, in the season. It occurs 
also in Gaspesia, according to Father Le Clerc, but does not 
sing so well. 

t Hesiod and £lian. 
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character*; for they hum their airs with a 

low valce. — Many fables have been propagated 

with regard to the Nightingale, as usual with 

whatever is celebrated. In the midst of its 
* 

warble, it is attracted by the fixed looks of a 
viper, or, according to others, of a toad, and 
is gradually deprived of its voice; and at last, 
yielding to the fascination,- it sinks into the 
open mouth of the reptile. It has been said 
that the parents select from their young those 
which discover talents, and cither destroy the 
rest, or allow them to perish of want. (We 
must suppose that they save the females.) It 
has been alleged that they chant better when 
persons listen to them than when alone. All 
these errors originate from our proneness to as- 
cribe to animals our own weaknesses, passions, 
find vices. 

Nightingales that are kept in the cage com- 
monly bathe after singing. Hebert remarks, 
that this is the first thing they do in the even- 
ing, when the candles are lighted. He also 
tells a circumstance which it may be proper to 
guard against, that they are apt to dart to- 
wards the flame; and that an excellent cock 
bird, happening to escape from the cage, flew 
into the fire, and was burnt to death. * 

These birds have a sort of vibrating motion, 
and by turns raise and depress their bod^\ All 
the males which I have seen had this singular 


Traits du Rossigool. 
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property ; but I could not perceive it in a fe- 
male which I kept two years. In all of them, 
the tail oscillates distinctly upward and down- 
wards, which has manifestly induced Linnasus 
to range them with the motacUla, or wagtails. 

Nightingales hide themselves in the thickest 
bushes : the}’ live upon aquatic and other in- 
sects, small worms, the eggs, or rather nymphs, 
of ants ; they also eat figs, berries, &c. But 
as it would be difficult always to provide such 
food, several kinds of paste have been con- 
trived, which agree very well with them. I 
shall, in the notes, give the receipt of a bird- 
fancier of my acquaintance *, because it has 
been found to answer, and I have seen a 
nightingale which with this subsistence reach- 
ed the age of seventeen years. It began to 


* ]\I. Le IMoiiie, whom I have already quoted on several 
occasions, ;^ives difl’erent pastes, according to the age of 
the bird. Thfc‘ first is composed of sheep’s heart, crumbs of 
bread, iiemp-seed, and parsley well pounded, and mixed : it 
must be ncw-inade every day. The second consists of equal 
parts, hashed omelet and bread-crumbs, with a little chopped 
parsley. Tlie third is more compound, and requires more 
care. Take two pounds of lean beef, half a pound of 
chicken pease, as much of yellow or peeled millet, of the 
.^eed white poppy, and of sweet almonds, a pound of wdiite 
honey, two ounces of flower, t^vclve yolks of fresh eggs, 
two or three ounces of fresh butter, and a gros and i half of 
saffron in powder ; dry the whole well ; heal it a long time, 
stirring it constantly, and reduce it to a very fine dust, and 
pass it through a silk sieve. This powder keeps very well, 
and serves about a vrar. 
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turn grey the seventh year; at fifteen, its wing 
and tai' quill# were entirely white; its legs, or 
rather tarsus, had much swelled, by the ex- 
cessive growth of the scales which cover these 
parts; and it had a sort of knots at the toes, 
like persons who are gouty ; and it was neces- 
sary, from time to time, to whet; the point of 
its upper mandible*. But still it had none of 
the ills of old age; it was ever joyous, and war- 
bled as in its earlier years, and caressed the hand 
that fe.d it.’ We may remark, that this Nightin- 
gale had never paired. Love seems to abridge 
the period of life; but it. fills up the void of 
time, and accomplishes the intention of nature. 
Without it the delightful emotions of tlui 
parent would never be known : it prolongs the 
existence into futurity, and confers immorta- 
lity on the species. So rich the compensation 
it makes for the loss of a few days of injoyous 
and decrepit old age ! 

It has been found, that heating medicines 
and perfumes incited the Nightingales to war- 
ble; that flour-mites ard dung-maggots were 
the most proper to give when they were too 
fat, and figs when too lean ; and that spider^ 
served them as a purge. It has been recom- 
mended to make them take tin’s purgciDucea 

* "Ae nails also of Nightingales that are kept in tlie c age 
grow much at first, so as to become troublesome fwm their 
excessive length. 1 have seen some which formetf a circle of 
five lines diameter. But in extrei]|£ age they disappear al- 
most entirely. 
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year ; a dozen spiders is the proper dose. They 
should also have nothing that is silt 

When they swallow any indigestible sub- 
stance, they regorge it. in little pellets like the 
birds of prey; and indeed, though they ate 
small, they merit that appellation. Belon ad- 
mires fAeir foresight in not swalbwing a stMll 
worm bfore they hcrve killed it ; but it is pro- 
bable that they only want to avoid the painful 
feeling which living creatures might occasion 
in their stomach. 

All sorts of snares succeed with the Nightin- 
gale ; they are not shy, though rather timorous. 
If they be let loose in a place where there are 
other birds in cages, they fly directly towards 
these ; and this is one method among many 
others of catching them. The song of their 
companions, tlie sound of musical instruments^ 
or of a fine voice, as we have already seen, and 
even cries that are disagreeable, as the mewing 
of a cat fastehed to the root of a tree and teased 
on purpose, succeed equally well. They have 
a stupid staring curiosity, and are the dupes of 
every thing *. They arc caught by the call, 
by lime-twigs in tit-mice traps, and nooses set 
where the ground is newly ploughed '!', where 

• Avis miratrix^ says Linnaeus. 

•t Sometimes they are very numerous in a single district, 
Belon witnessed that, in a village of the forest of Ardenne, 
the shepherd-boys caught every day each a score, with 
many other small birds. It was a year of drought, and all 
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are previously scattered the nymphs of ants, 
mites, or whatever resembles these, as small ‘ 
bits of the whites of hard eggs, &c. The gins 
ought to be made of silk strings, and not of 
packthread, which would entangle their fea- 
thers, and occasion a loss of some that would 
retard their song. On the conti^iry, to hasten 
their moulting, a fe\v feathers should be pluck- 
ed from the tail, that the new ones may sprout 
the sooner; for while nature is employed in the 
reproduction of the plumage, she suspends the 
song. 

These birds are delicious food when fat, and 
in this respect they rival the ortolans. In Gas- 
cony, they are fatted for the table. This re- 
minds us of the whim of the Emperor Helioga- 
balus, who ate the tongues of Nightingales, of 
peacocks,* &c. and the famous dish of the 
comedian .£sop, which consisted of an hund- 
red birds, all noted for their song or their 
prattle *. 

As it is a matter of some consequence not to 
lose time in breeding females, many marks 
have been given to distinguish the cocks. 
Their eye, it is said, is larger, their head 
rounder, their bill longer, and broader at the 

Ulc “jpools,” says Belon, were elsewhere dried up ... . 
for they live then in the forests, where there is some 
moisture." 

* Pliny, lib. x. 51. This dish was valued at six hundred 
sesterctt \ntz.v Jive thousand pounds Aidrovandus also ate 
Nightingales, and found them good. 
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base, especially if viewed from below ; the 
' higher plumage more coloured, the belly not 
so white, the tail more feathered, and broader 
when displayed : they begin sooner to diirp,. 
and their chirp is better supported : their anus is 
more prominent in the love season, and they 
remain long iji one place, resting on one foot, 
while the hen runs backwards and forwards in 
the cage. Others add, that the male has two or 
three quills in each wing whose outer surface is 
black, and their legs, if viewed in a side light, 
appear reddish, while those of the female look 
whitish : however, the hen has the same motion 
of the tail ; and, when cheerful, she does not 
walk, but hops like the cock. To these we 
may join the more decisive differences of in- 
ternal structure. The males which I dissected 
in the spring had two very large testicles of an 
egg shape ; the largest of the two (for they were 
not equal) was three lines and a half in length, 
and two in Ijveadth : the maria of the females 
which I observed at the same time contained 
eggs of different sizes, '’from a quarter of a Ijne 
to one line in diameter. 

The plumage of this bird is much inferior to 
its warble. All the upper side of the body is 
brown, more or less rusty; the throat, breast, 
and belly, are of a wliite-grcy ; the fore part cf 
the neck, of a deeper grey ; the inferior co- 
verts of ‘the tail and wings, rusty-white, and of 
a ferruginous cast^in the males; the quills of 
the wings, of a brownish-grey verging on 
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rufous, and the tail of a brown tlvgcd more 
with rufousis the bill is brown, and also the ‘ 

feet, but with a shade of flesh-colour: the 

> 

grouhd colour of the feathers is deep cinereous. 

It haa been alleged, that the Nightingales 
" bred in the southern climates have a darker 
plumage, and those raised in the northern coun- 
tries a whiter. The young cocks are also said 
to be whiter than young hens ; and in general 
the colour of the young ones is the most variable 
before .. moulting, that is, before the end of 
July ; and it is then so like that of the redstart, 
that it would be difficult to distinguish them 
unless by the difference of th^ir chirping*; 
accordingly these two species are related I. 

Total length, six inches and a quarter ; the 
bill, eight lines, yellow within, and having a 
large opening ; the edges of the upper mandible 
scalloped near the point ; the tarsus, an inch ; 
the outer toe connected to the middle one at 
its base ; the nails slender, the hind one the 
strongest; the alar extent nine inches; the 
tail thirty lines, consicting of twelve quills, 
and exceeding the wings sixteen lines. 

Intestinal tube, from the stomach to the 
anus, seven inches and a quarter ; the {esophagus 
near two inches, and dilating into a sort of 

* The ypung cock nightingale calls titcra, ziscra, apcptd- 
ingto Olina; cm, croi, according to others. Eaph person 
has h^s manner of hearing and expressing U^ese in^ptcfoti* 
nate sounds, which are themselves «a variablp. 

t It is even said that they breed together. 

VOL. V. 


Y 
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glandiilous sac before its insertion into the giz- 
zard, which is muscular, and occupies the left 
side of the lower belly, and not covered by the 
intestines, but only by a lobe Of the liver : 
there are two exceedingly small and a gall 
bladder : the tip of the tongue is furnished with 
threads, and truncated, which was known to 
the ancients * ; and seems to have given rise to 
the fable of Philomela, whose tongue was ‘cut 
out. ‘ 

* Aristotle, Hist. Anini. lib. ix. 15. We must observe 
that, according to the Greeks, who arc here the original 
authors, it was Progne that was metamorphosed into a 
Nightingale, and jj^hilomela, her sister, into a swallow. The 
Latin writers transposed or confounded the names, which 
has given currency to the error. 
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L The Qreat Nightingale*. It 13 cer- 
tain tliat of Nightingales there are varieties; 
but naturalists are much clividect iu regard to 
the haunts of the large , kind of these birds, 
whether they frequent the plains, or the mar- 
gin of waters. Schwenckfeld asserts that the 
small ones settle on the plea.'>ant knolls : Aidro* 
vandus says, that they live iu the woods : 
otliers, on the contrary, maintain with more 
probability, that such as inhabit die dry 
forests which exclude the rain and the dew, are 
the smallest sort. In Anjou, there is a kind pf 
Nightingales which are much larger than 
ordinary, and which lodge and nestle ^mong 
the hornbeams ; and the little ones prefer -the 
sides of rivulets and pools. Friscli ‘•peaks also 
of a breed somewhat larger thau the common 
sort, and which sing more in the night, and in 
a manner rather ditfereut. Lastly, the autlior 
of the treatise on the Nightingale admits three 
kinds ; the largest, strongest, and best sii)ger-s 
lodge anxmg tlie bushes near water ; the niidr 
dle-size<l live in the plains : and the smallest 

* Luschiia Major. — Bris. 

Slou'kk WUkizy. — Rzacynski. 

Sp ross •Vogel.— ^Visei, 

Y 3 
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dwell in the mountains. From all this it ap< 
pears that there is one or more breeds of large 
Nightingales, but they are attached to a very 
permanent abode. The large |<^ightingale is 
the most common in Silesia; its plumage is 
cinereous with a mixture of rufous, and it is' 
reckoned a better singer than the small kind. 

II. The White Nightingale*. This 
variety was very rare at Rome. Pliny relates, 
that.a present was made of one to Agrippina, 
■wife of the Emperor Claudius, which cost 6oOO 
.sesterces t; valued • by Bud6 at 15,000 crowns 
in his time, and which must be equal to double 
that, sum at present. Aldrovandus however 
asserts, that there is some mistake in the 
figures, and that the amount is still greater. 
That author saw a white Nightingale, but men* 
tions no 'particulars with regard to it The 
.lilarquis d'Argence has one of this colour at 
present, which though young is very large, 
and its warble formed, but not so powerful as 
that of the old ones. ** Its head' and neck,'* 
says the marquis, afe of the finest white ; its 
wings and tail of the same colour : the feathers 
on the middle of the back are of a very light 
brown, and intermixed with small white fea* 
thers . . . those under the belly are of a white* 
grey. This stranger seemed to cause wonder* 
fill jealousy in an old Nightingale which I have 
had ^br some time.” 

* LuscLia Candida.— £nM. 

i Plioy, Hist. Nat lib. x. 29. ’ : 
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nELATED TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

THE FOUDI-JALA* 

This nigfitmgale, which is found in Mada* 
gascar,. is of the same size with ours, and 
resembles it in many respects; only its legs 
and wings are shorter, and the colours of its 
plumage different. Its head is' rufous, with a 
brown spot on each side ; its tliroat white ; its 
breast light rufous; its belly brown, tinged with 
rufous and olive ; all the upper part of its body, 
including what appears of the wing and tail 
quills, of an olive>brown ; its bill, and feet, deep 
brown. Brisson, who first described this spe- 

o 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Syi«via MADAG^scARiBNsist S. fusco-olivacca^ subtus 
rufo>fusca> capite rufo» gutture albo, macula pone oculos 
fusca. — Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 507. No. 2. 

Mo^acilla Madaqascariensis. — Gmtl, Syst. u p. 052. 
LuaciNiA Mabaoascaribnsis. — Bris. in. p. 401. 14. 
t. 22. f. 1. 

Le Fouowala^ — Buf'. par Bonn. li. p. 73# 

Madagascar Warbler.— XaM. Syn. iv. p. 412.^. 

HABITAT^ 


in Madagascarnu 


W. 
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cies, mentions not whether it sings ; unless we 
suppose that the name of nightingale is alone 
sutlicicnt to mark that faculty. 

Total length, six inches hve lines ; the bill, 
nine lines ; the tai'sus, nine lines and a half; the 
alar extent, eight inches and a half ; the tail, 
two inches and a half, composed of twelve 
quills, somewhat tapering, and exceeding the 
wings by twc.nty lines. 




THE. . 
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Firit Species. 

In the dreary season of winter, nature sinks 
into inactivity and torpor. The insects no more 
appear j the reptiles cease to crawl; the ve- 
getables are stripped of their verdure, and ar- 
rested *in their growth ; the inhabitants of the 
air have perished, or retired to happier climes ; 
those of the waters are confined to their icy 
prisons, and most of the land animals have re- 
paired to their caves and subterraneous man- 
sions ; the whplc is a boundless picture of deso- 
I^tTon, and languor, and death. The vernal ap- 
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Hortbnsis. S. griseo fusca, subtus nifescente- 
superciliis albidis, rectricibus fuscis extus griseo mar- 
s, extima oblique diiaidioto alba. — LatA. Ind. Orn, ii. 

. No. 9# 

LA.HOBTElfSrs.-^i«f/. St)st. i. p. 956. 
ijf. p. 3W.2. 

570. f. l.—Biif. par Bonn, li. 
“ >»• P‘ 413. S. 
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in Eurqpse campis'rt 'hbttis;' sati? ' numerosa.—G poIUces 
longus. , ' W. 
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pp'arance of the feathered visitors of the grov« 
proclaims the return of animatiop and of joy. 
Nature aM'akens from her lethargy, and resumes 
her enlivening powers. The trees spread their 
leafy shade; the vegetable tribes glow with 
their richest tinCs ; the scene smiles around, it 
warbles on every spray, and a genial flush 
heightens the whole. 

Of the joyous guests of the woods, the Fau- 
vettes are the most numerous and the most 
charming : lively and volatile, each motion is 
expressive, each accent is cheerful, and each 
gesture displays tire tenderness of love. These 
pretty warblers arrive when the trees put forth 
their leaves, and begin to expand their blossoms; 
they disperse through the whole extent of our 
plains ; some inhabit our gardens, others prefer 
the clumps and avenues ; some conceal them- 
selves among the reeds, and many retire to the 
heart of large woods. Thus the Fauvettes arc 
dispersed th.’ough every spot, and their sprightly 
movements, and their cheerful airs, enchant 
each scene ^ 

Possessed of every gracfeande^^ance, beauty 
alone was wanted to perfection. But Nature 
has here checked her profusion, and withheld 
decoration. Their plumage is dull and obscure, 
except in two or three species, which are 

* '' Ii^^ummer, a person cannot walk into any shady spot 
beside brooks, but he will hear the Fauvettes warbling even 
at the distance of a qxwteier of a league : this bird if IttfoWft 
therefore in all countries/ ' 
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tligbtly spotted ; all the rest are stained With 
dark slw.d^s of whitish, grey, and rusty. 

The first species, which is the pettychaps, 
is> of the size of the nightingale. The robe of 
the nightingale is brown-rufous, that of the 
pettychaps is brown-grey: it is also lightly 
tinged with rusty-grey, on the fringe of the 
coverts of the wings, and along the webs of the 
small quills : the large quills are of a blackish 
cinereous ; and so are also the quills of the tail, 
of which the two outermost are white on their 
exterior side, and at the tips on both sides : 
over the qye there extends, from the bill, a white 
lihe like ^ eyebrow ; and under the eye, and a 
little behind, there is a blackish spot ; and this 
spot borders with the white on the throat, 
which has a -rusty cast on the sides, of a deeper 
colour under the belly. 

This is the largest of all the Fauvettes, ex- 
cept the Alpine warbler, of which we shall treat 
in the sequel. Its total length is six inches; 
its alar extent, eight inches ten lines ; its bill, 
from the ti^o the angles, eight lines and a 
half ; its tail™wo inches six lines ; its foot, ten 
lines. 

it lives with other smaller species in gardens, 
in thickets, and in fields of pease and beans : 
tlicy all sit on the stakes which prop these ; and 
there they frolic, build their nest, and epntinu- 
ally go out and in, till harvest, which |)rededes 
^l^eic,, departure, forces them, from this asylum, 
or rather this abode of love. 
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It is amusing to see them play together, grd\t 
angry, and chase each other : thejr attacks arc 
gentle, and their quarrels commonly end in 
songs. The pettychaps was regarded as the 
emblem of volatile amours, as ‘the turtle was the 
image of ardent and steady love; yet the petty- 
chaps, though lively and joyous, maintains a 
faithful and strong attachment, while the turtle, 
all sad and plaintive, infringes shamefully on 
the connubial rights. The male of the petty- 
chaps lavishes a thousand little offices , on his 
mate during incubation ; he shares with her the 
solicitude for their tender young, and does not 
abandon her after the education of their fa- 
mily : his attachment outlives the appetite of 
fruition. 

The nest is composed of dry herbs and stalks 
of hemp, and lined with a little hair*. It con- 
tains commonly live eggs, which the mother 
deserts if they are touched : this approach of 
an enemy sh& regards as a bad omen for the ex- 
pected family. ,Nor is it possible to deceive 
her with 1 the eggs of 'other bir^g. I have 
often set strange eggs under seveiW small birds,” 
says Viscount QuerhoLait; “those of the tit- 
mice under wrens, those of the linnet under the 
redbreast: but 1 could never make the Fau- 

* The Fauvette is not careful to conceal her nest ; she 
often plu^s it in exposed situations, such as on the tops of 
bushed, and isdincfuncs even in the garden rose. It; is there- 
fore very liable to- be blwn away by the wind, or taken by 
the boys. . W, 
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vettes hatch them ; they always broke them : 
audy I substituted other young ones, they 

soon killed them.” From what Av^onderful in- 
stinct, if we believe the bulk of birdcatchers, 
and even of observers, do the pettychaps hatch 
the egg' which the cuckoo drops into their nest 
after destroying their own; and how can they 
foster the little ugly usurper as their own pro- 
geny ? However, it is the babbling Fauvette or 
warbler to which this trust is the oftenest com- 
mitted^ and perhaps that species has different 
instincts.*— The j)ettychap.s is of a timid charac- 
ter; it flies from birds as small as itself, and with 
better reason it makes a rapid retreat from the 
shrike, its formidable enemy : but the danger 
is forgotten the moment it is past, and the little 
warbler again resumes its cheerfulness, and 
frisks, and sings. It is heard in the thickest 
boughs, where it is generally concealed ; at 
times it pops out to the edge of a bush, but 
hides itself again in an instant, particularly in 
the heat of the day. In the morn hig it gathers 
the' dew ; aiidT after the fall of a summers 
shower, it t*s among the wet leaves, and 
brushes off the drops. 

Almost all the f’auvcttes retire at the same 
time, in the middle of autumn, and scarcely 
any remain in October Their departure pre- 

* Soiinin! tells us that these birds pass the sviuter in the 
Levant ; he saw them scattered over the islands in the xVrehi- 
pelago^ and on the plains of CaudiE*; he also observed them 
m Lower Egypt. W . 
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cedes the cold weather, which destroys the tn«> 

• sects, and blasts the small fruits, on which they 
subsist; for they not only catch flies, and gnats, 
and search for worms, but they eat the berries 
of ivy, mezereon, and l)rambl(?s : they grow fat 
during tlie maturity of the elders, dwarf elders, • 
and privets *. 

The bill is slightly scalloped near the point : 
the tongue is fringed at the tip, and appears 
forked : the inside of the bill is yellow at the 
bottom, and black towards the extremity : the 
gizzard is muscular, and preceded by a dilata> 
tion of. the cssophagus: the intestines are seven 
inches and a half long : there is generally no 
gall-bladder, but two small cceca : the outer toe 
is connected to the middle one by the first 
phalanx, and the outer nail is the strongest 6i 
all. The testicles in a 'male caught the 18th 
of June were five lines lengthwise, and the 
smaller diameter four lines. A female was 
dissected ui; the fourth of the same month, and 
the oviduct was much dilated, and contained an 
egg, and the warium presented a cluster of un- 
equal sizes. 

In the southern provinces of France, and in 
Italy, most of the Fauvettes are called epicurean 
warblers (bec-Jigues) ; an error to which the 
nomenclators with their generic term Jicedula 
have not a little contributed. Aldrovandus 

* They cat cherries, grapes, and figs ; and when, says Son- 
n^i, they feed on those sdcculent fruits, their flesh becomes asj, 
delicate as that of the ortolan. W. 
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gives a confused and incomplete account of the 
species comprehended ; and he seems not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with them. Frisch remarks, 
that thCj genus of the Fauvettes is the most ob- 
scure and indetermined in the whole of ornitho- 
logy. We have endeavoured to throw on it 
some light, by following the order of nature. 
All our descriptions, except that of a single spe- 
ciesi have been drawn from life ; and it is from 
our own observations, and from the facts com- 
municated by intelligent observers, that we have 
delineated the distinctions and the similitudes, 
^d the habits which obtain among these little 
birds *, 

* Nothiog cao exceed the conftision ivhich oomeuclMors 
have introduced into the article of the pettyebaps, or Fau- 
Yette. Omelitt and Latham have transferred the Greek 
2^me» hippolaiSf which Linnaeus had injudiciously applied to 
that bird, and have bestowed it on another bird about one 
third of the sixe ; and at the same time they have given the 
pettychaps, or Fauvette, the epithet horUnsis. Yet while 
thfie two authors agree in the application of the terms, the 
one assert! that the motac 'dla hi^rtetmi is larger than the red- 
|>ole orblack-ci|p» but the other represents it as smaller than 
eyen the linnet. 
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THE PASSERINETFE, or LITTLE 
EAUVEITE* 

i 

^ Second Species. 

We adopt the name Passerinette, which this 
bird receives in Provence. This is a small 
Fauvette, and is flistingiiished from the pjeced- 
ing, not only by its size, but by its plumage, 
and by tlie monokinous burthen tip, tip, of its 
short song, which it continually repeats as it 
hops among the bushes. A very delicate 
white-grey covers all the fore and under part of 
the body, receiving a very light brown cast 
on the sides : an uniform ash-grey is spread 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Passerina. S. grisea, subtus cinereo-alba, rufes- 
cente varia, abdominc albo, supcrciliis albidis. — Lath, Fnd. 
Orn. ii. p. 508. No. 5. 

MoTACILLA PASSERINA. — Gtttel. Si/st. i. p.<D54. 

CuRRCCA Minor. — H/ w. iii. p. 374. 3. 

Muscicapa Secunda Aldrov. (Borin.) — RaiiS^n. p.81. 

10. —mil. p. 158.— Id. (Angl.) p. 210. 

La Passerinette. — liup. PL Enl. 579. f. 2. — Buf. par 
Sonn. li. p. 89. pi. 139. f. 2. 

Passerine Waublek. — Lath, Spn. iv. p. 414. 4. 

HABITAT 

in Europa. — 64 polliccs longus. W. 
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over the whole of the tipper part, and stained 
somewhat with blackish on the great quills of 
the wings and of the tail : there is a small 
whitish streak which passes over the eye. Its 
length is five inclies three lines ; and its alar 
extent eight inches. 

Tlie Passerinettc makes its nest near the 
ground, among shrubs : we saw one in a goose- 
berry-bush in a garden ; it was like a half cup, 
composed of dry herbs, rough on the outside, 
but finer and better interwoven within ; it con- 
tained four eggs, of a dirty-white ground, with 
green and greenish spots, spread thicker near 
the large end. The iris is chesnut, and there 
is a very small scalloping near the point of the 
upper mandible : the hind-nail is the strongest: 
the feet are lead-coloured : the intestinal tube 
from the gizzard to the anus is seven inches, 
and there are two inches from the gizzard to 
the pharynx : the gizzard is muscular, and pre- 
ceded by a dilatation of the (esophagus : no gall- 
bladder could be found, nor caecum . — Tire sub- 
ject was a femate : the nvliments of the eggs in 
the ovarium Were of unequal sizes. 
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THE BLACK- HEADED FAU- 
YETTE^. 

Third Species. 

Aristotlk, enumerating the various changes 
which the revolution of the seasons produces on 
the feathered tribes, says that the beccafico or 
epicurean warbler is metamorphosed in autumn 
into the black-cap;];. Naturalists have been 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Atricapilla. S. testacea, subtus cinerca, pilto 
obscuro. — LtUh. hid, Onu ii. p, 503. No. 6. 

Motacilla Atricapilla.— Syst, i. p. 970. 
CuRRucA Atricapilla.— iii. p. 330. 6, 
Atricapilla, seu Ficedula Aldrov. — liaii Sj/n. p. 79. 
A. p. 162. t. 41. 

La Fauvette i Tete Noire .— PL EnL t, 590. 

f. 1. 2. — Buf. par Sonn, li. p. 92. pi. 140. f. 1. 

Black-Cap Zoo/, i. p. 148.— ///cZ. Zoo/, ii. pr418. 

F. — IPill, (AngL) p. 226. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 415. 5.— 
Bew. Birds, i. p. 225. 

HABITAT 

in Anglia, passimquc in Eardpa. — 5 J pollieea longa, 

' t Jr Greek, : in Itatiaiii C<z« 

pinera, Capinegro : in German, Grosz-muckl^ Gtasz Sptitz : in 
Saxon, Monch, Monch/ein : in Swiss, Schwartz Kopf: in Bo- 
hemian, Plash : in Polish, Figoiadka, 

I Hist. Aniin. lib. ix. 49. 
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much puzzled with this assertion ; some regard 
it as marveUojs, others reject it as incredible*: 
hut it is really neither the one nor the other ; 
and the explication is very easy. In fact, the 
young black-caps have,llhroijgh the whole sum- 
mer, the plumage of the epicurean warblers, and 
only assume their proper garb after the first 
moulting : and this is the interpretation which 
Pliny gives f. 

Aldrovandus, Johnston, and Frisch, after de- 
scribing the black-cap, introduce a second spe- 
cies, which has a brown head J : but this is 
only the female of the former, and the sole dif- 
ference of appearance between the two sexes 
consists in the colour of the head. In the male, 
a black cap covers the back of the head and the 
crown, as far as tlie eyes ; below and round 
the neck the plumage is of a slate-grey, lighter 
on the throat, attenuated into white on the 
breast, and shaded with blackish on the sides : 

* Niphtts, in Aldrovandus, strains at a solution of the pro- 
blem, by distinguishing a great aud little black-head ; the lat- 
ter not being transmuted into a beccafico, but the other being 
never seen at the same time, and actually undergoing the 
metamorphosis. “ The Bolognese bird catchers,” says Al- 
drovandus, thus distinguish them yet he will not admit 
that opinion, and the moment after he confounds the black 
cap with the bulfinch. 

t llist. Nat. lib. x. 44. 

J Atricitpdla altera.— Jo/ww/. , 

Atricapilla alia castaneo vertice.— -y^Wrov. 

Currnca vertice subrubto. — Tryr/, . 

VOL. V. 


z 
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the back is of a brown-grey, lighter on the ex- 
terior surface of the quills, deeper on the lower 
ones, and stained with an olive-tint. The bird 
is five inches five lines in length ; the alar ex- 
tent eight inches and # half.' 

The black-cap has the most pleasant and thfi 
fullest Avarble of all the Fauvettes. It is some- 

i 

what like' the nightingale’s song, and we enjoy 
it much longer ; for several months after the 
groves no more echo Philomel’s notes, the music 
of the black-cap is heard. Its airs are easy and 
light, and consist of a succession of modulations 
of small compass, but sweet, flexible, and blend- 
ed : they express the happiness and tranquillity 
that dwell in their haunts. The sensible heart 
warms with delicious emotions at accents in- 
spired by nature, and flowing from that felicity 
which she has bestowed. 

The male shows a tender concern for his fe- 
male : not only does he carry flies, worms, and 
ants to her, but he relieves the languor of in- 
cubation, and sits by turns. The nest is placed 
near the ground, and carefully concealed in a 
coppice : it contains four of five eggs, of a green- 
ish hue, with spots of light brown The 
young ones grow in a few days ; and though 

• The nest is generally placed in the little eglantine bushes, 
at two or three feet from tlie ground, on the Way-sides, in 
tlie woods, and at the foot of hedges. ’ It is small, shallow, 
and made of dry herbs lined with hair. If the eggs are dis- 
turbed, the female gcwally leaves them. ' ’ W. 
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but slightly fledged, they will leap out of the 
nest when a person comes near it, and nevqr 
will return. The black-cap has generally only 
one annual hatch in Frapcc. Olina says, that 
it makes two in Italy ; tnd such must be the 
case with many other kinds of birds which in- 
habit a warmer climate, where the^season of love 
is prolonged. 

At its arrival in the spring, if the insects are 
destroyed by the relapse of cold, the black-cap 
has reoburse for subsistence to the berries of 
some^i^irubs, as those of the spurge-laurel and 
ivy ; in autumn they also eat the small seeds of 
the berry-bearing alder, and of the hiin<-ers’ ser- 
vice-tree*. During that season they often go 
to drink, and about the end of August they arc 
caught near the springs ; they are then exceed- 
ingly fat, and of a delicate taste. 

The black-cap may be also raised in the cage; 
and of all the birds of the volery it is, says 
Olina, the most lovely I’. The attachment which 
it shows to its master is charming; it welcomes 
him with a peculiar acc^it, and a more tender 
air. On his approach it darts towards him 
against the wires of the cage, and struggles to 
burst its prison to meet him ; and by the con- 

• Schwenckfdcl. 

t " B<qrond the other birds of the cage, it is of a chceeful 
disposition, with a sweet and delight Ail song, with a lovely 
9nd pleasing aspect.’' — VHna, Uca/^r^ia, p. g. 
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t'mual flapping of its wings, with its feeble cries, 
it seems to express its transports -of joy * ** . 

Tlie young oucis bred in a cage, if they be 
within hearing of*the nightingale, will improve 
their song, and rival their master f. In the sea- 
son of their departure, which is the end of 
September, all these prisoners are restless and 
uneasy in their confinement, particularly during 
the night and while the moon shines. They 
seem conscious of the migration which they 
should now perform ; and so ardent ,is their 
desire of changing their climate, that at this 
time many die from vexation and disappoint- 
ment. 

This bird is common in Italy, France, Ger- 
many, and even in Sweden ; yet it is said to be 
unfrequent in England j:. 

Aldrovandus speaks of a variety of this spe- 
cies which he calls the variegated beccajico, or 
fig-pecker Oiced«/aJ ; but he does not inform 
us whether it is only an individual or a perma- 

* Olioa, p. 9. — Of this bir'l l\|ademoi$elle Descartes said, 

** No oifence to my uncle, it has sentiment.” 

t “ The black-cap which I raised has formed its song after 
the nightingale, and has extended its voice to such degree, as 
to silence its masters, my nightingales ." — Note cammmicated 
by M. It Tresorier le Maine. 

The young ones caught >vith the net will perfect their 
sylvan song, and adopt other sorts of airs from tame linnets 
or other, birds, and will teach their nestlings all that they 
have acquired.” — Olina. 

X Willughby. « * 
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neht difference. Brisson, who mentions it un- 
der the appellation of black and white fauvette, 
gives no further notice; and it would seem 
that the black-backed fauyette of Frisch is only 
the same variety. 

The little pigeoncr (petite colombaude) of the 
Provencals is another variety of the black-cap ; 
only it is rather larger; and all the upper part of 
its body is of a deeper colour, almost blackish : 
its throat is white, and its sides grey : it is neat 
and sprightly ; is fond of shades, and of the 
closest woods, and delights in the dew, which 
it eagerly collects. 

In a hen black-cap opened the fourth of June, 
the ovarium contained eggs of various sizes ; the 
intestinal tube from the anus to the gizzard was 
seven inches and a quarter, long; there were 
two distinctly-formed cceca, two lines in length : 
the tongue was slender, and forked at the end ; 
the upper mandible slightly scalloped ; the outer 
toe joined to the middle one by its first phalanx; 
the hind nail the longest of all. 

In a cock which was dissected on the f^th 
of June, the testicles were four lines long, and 
three broad : the trachea arteria had a knot 
swelled where it forks ; the oesophagus about 
two inches long, and formed a sac before its 
insertion into the gizzard *. 

. • ** The black cap,” says Mr. White, “ has a full, sweet, 
deep, loud, and wild pipe ; yet that itrain is of short coatinu- 
aoce, and bis motions are desultory ; but when that bird sits 
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calmly and engages in song in earnest, he pours forth very 
sweet but inward melody, and expresses great variety of soft 
and gentle modulations, superior perhaps (.o those of any of 
our warblers, the nightingale excepted. Biack>caps mostly 
haunt our orchards and gardens : while they warble, their 
throats are wonderfully distended." In Norfolk they arc 
called the mock nightingale. Their egg is reddisb-btbwn/ 
with duskier clouds, with straggling blackish spots. 
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THE GRISETTE, or the GREY FAU- 
VETTE, called, in Provence, PASSE- 
RINE*. 

Fourth Spicks. 

Aldrovandus speaks of this bird under the 
name of Stoparola, which Avas given by the 
fowlers of Bologna, probably, says this natu- 
ralist, because it frequents the bushes and thick- 
ets where it builds its nest 

* CHARACTER SPECIFlCUS. 

Sylvia Cinerea. S. supra rufo-cineiea, subtus rufo-alba, 
gula alba, rectrice extima extus toto iutus dimidiato alba, 
— Lath, Ind. Orn. iu p, 515. No. 23. Var. 0, 

CuRRUCA CiNEREA, sive CINERARIA. — Bris. iii, p. 37d. 
t. 21. f. 1. 

Spipola Aldr. — Raii Syn, p. 77. A. li — WilL p. 153.— 
Id. {Angl.) p. 210. 

Pectore et Ventre Candido. — frt7/.p.l71.5. 

—Id.{Attgl.) p. 237. 5. 

La Fauvette Grise, ou La Grisette.— PI. Enh 
bl9. f. 3. — Sonn, li. p. 106. 

WitiTE-TttROAT. — Br. ZooL i. No. 160. — Arct. Zool, ii. 
p. 422. S.—Lath. Syn. iv. p. 428. 19. — Betv. Birds, 5- 
p. 227. 

HAfelTAt 

In Europa, Anglia ; migratoria ; hoi'tos frequentans. W. 
t From the Italian Stoppia, stubble or brushwood. 
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We have seen one of these nests in a black- 
thorn three feet from the ground ; it was of a 
cup shape, and consisted of meatlow-moss in- 
terwoven with a few stalks of dry herbs.— 
Sometimes it is formed entirely with these 
stalks, which are finer in the inside, and coarser * 
on the outside. The nest contained five eggs 
of a greenish-grey, sprinkled with rusty and 
brown spots, which arc more frequent at the 
obtuse end. 

The mother was caught with her young : the 
iris was of a chesnut colour ; the edges of the 
upper mandible lightly scalloped at the point ; 
the two eyelids furnished with white lashes : the 
tongue was frittered at the end ; the intestinal 
tube from the gizzard to the anus was six' 
inches long : there were two cceca two lines in 
length, their distance two inches, and the first 
before its insertion made a dilatation : the oca- 
rium contained different-sized eggs. 

In a malc'which was opened in the middle 
of May, the bowels presented very nearly the 
same appearances : there were two testicles, of 
which the right one was larger than the left, its 
great diameter four lines, and its small diameter 
two lines and three quarters: the gizzard was 
muscular, and the two membranes were de- 
tached ; it contained some fragments of insects, 
but no pebbles : the iris was light crimson ; in 
another it appeared orange ; which shows that 
this part is liable to vary in its colours^ and 
•cannot furnish a specific character. 
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Aldrovandus remarks, that the eye of the 
Passerine is small, but brisk and lively. The 
back and crown of the head are ash-grey : the 
temples, the plumage above and behind the eye, 
are marked with a more blackish spot : the 
throat is white as far as the eye ; the breast and 
stomach are whitish, and shaded with a light 
rusty or vinous tint. The bird is larger than 
the epicurean warbler : its total length is five 
inches seven lines ; its alar extent eight inches. 
In Provence it enjoys another climate, and its 
habits are rather different. It likes to repose 
under the fig-tree and the olive, feeds on their 
fruits, and its flesh becomes extremely delicate. 
Its feeble notes seem to repeat the two last syl- 
lables of its name. Passerine *. 

M. Guys sent us from Provence a small kind 
of Fauvette, under the name of hoiiscarle, en- 
graved PL Enl. No. 655, fig. 2. It seems to be 
most related to the Grey Fauvette, or Passerine 
Warbler; but its colour is rathei fulvous and 
brown than grey. 

* 

* The Grey Fauvette but seldom frequents the gardens ; 
it prefers the coppice, and never sings except it be concealed 
in the bushes. It prefers smooth caterpillars, and larv;e, to 
periect insects. W. 
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Fifth Species. 

We hear tliih'- warbler the oftenest, and almost 
continuall}’ in spring. It frequently mounts a 
small height directly over the hedges, and 
whirls in the air and drops back again, chanting 
a short passage of a lively joyous air, which is 
always the same, and whicli it incessantly re- 
peats : hence it has received the epithet of bab- 
bler. Besides this burthen, which it sings most 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia CuRRUCA. S. supra fusca, subtus albida, rectrici- 
bus fuscis, exlima niargine tenuiore alba. — Lath, hid, Ork, 
ii. p. 509. No. 9. 

Motacilla Curruca. — GmeL Si^st. i. p. 954. 

CuRRUCA Garrula. — Bris. Hi. p. 384. 7 Will- p.99? iv* 

t. 23. 

La Fauvette Babillarde. — Bu^WLEiU. 580. f. 3. — 
Buff, par Boiuh li. p. 113. pi. 140. f'. 3. 

Babbling Warbler!. — Arci, Zool. ii. p. 422. U. — Lat/i: 
Syn, iv. p. 417. 6. 

HABITAT 

in Europa. — 5 pollices longa. W. 

t In Gredk, Evihaiq : in modern Greek, 

in Italian, Pizamosche, Becqfico Canapino : in German, Grass* 
muiikf Fable Gra^^muck : in Polish, Piegza '• in Swedish^ Kruka. 
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frequently while on the wing, it has another 
sound or hollow whistle, bjk, hjie, which it makes ’ 
in the heart of the bushes, and which we could 
hardly imagine to be uttered by so little a 
bird. Its motions are as sprightly and fre- 
quent as its babble is constant ; and it is the 
most frisky and alert of all the Fauvettes. It 
is perpetually bustling, fluttering, hopping in 
and out among the bushes, without allowing a 
moment’s rest. It nestles in the hedges, along 
the high roads, in the spots wliich afford it 
shelter, and commonly near the ground, and on 
the tufts of grass which spring up among the 
roots of the bushes * : its eggs are greenish 
dotted with brown f. 

According to Belon, the modern Greeks call 
this Fauvette potamida, i. e. bird of rivers or 
rivulets. Such is the name it has in Crete ; and 
perhaps in a warm climate it affects the neigli- 
bourhood of waters more than in our temperate 
countries, where it can easily procure cooling 
moisture. The insects bred by heat and mois- 

* Scliwenckfeld, 

t They are generally five hi number. The nest is made 
of coarse dried herbs with wool scattered about the sides, 
and lined with fine grass, and a little hair. W. 

I Belon, p. 340. — “ There is another bird calied by the 
ancients curruca, which the French know under the name ot' 
brown /auvette^ and which the Greeks who at present inlm 
bit this island (Crete) call potamida. Tliey libld lliat the 
cuckoo is hostile to it, and eats^ the young when it has an 
opportunity." — Dapper, Descrip, da lies de FArchipcL 
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ture constitute its chief food. The name whicli 
Aristotle gives it* implies that it constantly 
searches for worms; yet it is seldom seen on 
the ground, and the reptiles which it feeds 
on are the caterpillars it finds on the shrubs 
and bushes. 

Bclon at first calls it the brown Fawvettc, and 
afterwards he bestows the epithet of leadeny 
which marks much better the real tint of its 
plumage. The crown of its head is cinereous ; 
all its robe ash-brown ; the fore-part of its body 
white stained with rusty ; the wing-quills brown, 
their inner edge whitish : the outer edge of the 
great quills is cinereous, and that of the middle 
ones rusty-grey : the twelve quills of the tail arc 
brown edged with grey, except the two outer- 
most, which arc white on the outside, as in the 
common Fauvette or pettychaps : the bill and 
feet are leaden-grey : it is five inches long, and 
its alar extent six inches : it is of the same size 
with the grisette or passerine warbler, and on 
the whole resembles it much. • 

To this species we nmst refer not onl}’ the 
hemp-beccajico of Olina, which he says is fre- 
quent among the hemp-fields of Lombardy, but 
also the canevarola of Aldrovandus, and the 
titling of Turner. — This bird is easily tamed : 
as it lives in our meadows, our thickets, and 
our gardens, it is already half domesticated. If 

* Tflro>aK, which Gesne^r translates Currvea. From lirtt and 
a stone ; because it gropes under stones for worms. 
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it is to be bred for the cage, wnich is sometimes 
done for the sake of its cheerful song, we must,» 
says Olina, wait till it be fledged, and then take 
it from the nest, and put a bathing-cup in the 
cage; for, without this precaution, it would 
die. And with proper care its life may be pro* 
longed to eighteen years in confinement*. 

* Vieillot remarks, that this bird shows but little attach* 
ment for her young, and refuses to feed Ibein if they are re- 
moved from their nest to a cage. W« 
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THE RUSSET, or FAUVEITE of the 
Woods*. 

SLvth Species. 

(* 

If Belon had not expressly distinguished the 
Russet or Fauvette of thefFoodsftom his mouchet, 
which we shall find to be the winter Fajuvette 
or hedge-sparrow, we should have considered 
these as constituting the same species. Nor 
are we convinced that they are different birds, 
since their resemblance is so great, and their 
discrimination so little : we yield only to the 

* chauacteh speci ficus. 

Sylvia ScHfiNOBANUs. S. testaceo-fusca, subtus pallide 
testacea, capite' maculato, remigibus extus rufo margina- 
tis . — hath Ind, Orn. lu p. 510. No. 10, 

Motacilla Schgrnobanus.— gw. ^st, i. p. 953. 
(JuRRucA Sylvestris, s. Lusciniola.— iii. p. 393. 
11 . — Raii Syn, p. 80. p. 171. — Id* (AngL) 

p. 237. 

Motacilla Yvica. — Hcfstdq, It, p, 286. 50. — Jd, Voy, 

p. 206. 

La Fauvette de Bois ou La Roussette.— 

8onn, li. p. 120. 

Bog-rush Warbler. — Arct, ZooL ii. p. 419. 

R^ED WARBLER.—Icf/i. Syn, iv. p. 418, 7. 

HABITAT 


in Europ* sylvis. 


r %■ 


w. 
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authority of Eelon, who has' perhaps observed 
them better than we have done. 

Like the rest of the Fauvettes, this bird is 
perpetually joyous, lively, and active, and often 
utters a feeble cry : it has also a song, which 
though monotonous is not disagreeable ; and it 
improves the notes when it has opportunities of 
hearing more varied and more brilliant modula- 
tions *. Its migrations seem not to extend 
beyond our southern provinces f ; there it ap- 
pears, in winter:]:, and sings in that season: in 
spring, it returns to our woods, preferring the 
copses, and builds its nest with green moss and 
wool : it lays four or five eggs, which are a 
sky-blue. 

The young ones are easily raised and bred, 
and they amply repay the trouble of education 
by their familiarity, their pretty warble, and 
their cheerfulness. Nor are they destitute of 
courage. “Those which I trained,” says De 
Querhoent, “ were the terror of many birds 
as larg:c as themselves. In the month of 
April I set all my Iktle prisoners at liberty ; 

* ‘‘ Those which I raised seemed to have a more nielodi* 
ous song than the wild ones, because they pretty often 
iieard a fiddle. They sang frequently.'*— AVe de M, It 
Viamte de Querhoent. 

t It appears, however, that they quit France in the winter, 
since Hasselquist met witli them in the Mediterranean on the 
loth of Qctober. • W. 

I “ It does not leave the country, and sings in winter like 
the gold-crested wren."'— iVo/e uc W. le Vicomte de Querhoent. 
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but the Russets w ere the last to profit by it. 

, As they often made short excursions, the wild 
birds of the same species pursued them : 
but they sheltered themselves on the ledge of 
my window, where tliey stoutly defended 
their post : they bristled their feathers ; each 
party . trilled a feeble strain, and pecked the 
"board like cocks, and so entered into a keen 
combat.” 

This is the only Fauvctte which we have not 
been able to delineate from nature. — The de- 
scription which is given of its plumage con- 
firms us in the opinion, that this species is at 
least much related to the hedge-sparrow, if 
not exactly the same. Its head, the upper 
surface of its neck, the breast, the back, and 
the rump, are variegated with brown and 
rufous, each feather being brown in the mid- 
dle, and edged with. rufous; the scapular fea- 
thers, the coverts of the upper part of the wings 
and of the tail, variegated with the same co- 
lours, and in the same manner; the tliroat, the 
lower part of the neck, the belly, and the sides, 
rusty ; the quill-fcathcrs of the Avings brown, 
and edged with rufous ; those of the tail en- 
tirely brown. It is of the size of the petty- 
chaps. The plumage of the Fauvettes is in 
general dull and obscure ; that of the Russet 
is' one of the most variegated, and Belon de- 
scriber. with warmth the beauty of its colours*. 


* Nat. des 6iseaHx, p. 338. 
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He remarks, ht the same time, that this bird 
is scarcely known except to the fowlers and 
the peasants who live near the woods* and 
that it is caught in the heats of the summer, 
when it drinks at the pools. 

• Nat. des Oiseaux, p. 338 
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Seventh Species. 

The Reed Fauvette cliants in the warm 
nights of spring like the Nightingale, which 
has occasioned some to call it the willow or 
osier nightingale. It makes its nest among 
reeds and bushes, amidst marshes, and in 
copses beside the margin of pools. We saw 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Svt.viA Salicaria. S. cinerea, subtos alba, supercilus 
albis. — htth, Ind. Orm ii. p. 616. No. 26. 

Motacilla Salicaria.— G me/. S^tt. i. p. 956. 

Curruca Arundinacea. — Bris. iii. p. 378. 5. 

Avis Consimilis STOFABOLiE et Magnanimje. — ilaii 
Sjm.p. 81.' 6.— (hit. p. 163.-1(1. (Angl.) p. 217. 
Salicaria. — Raii Syn. p. 81. 11,— Will. p. 158. 

La Favvette de Roseabx.— JS a^. Pt. Enl. 681. f. 2.— 
' . Baff, par Sonn. Ii. p, 120. 

Willow Lark.— B r. Zool. ii. 243. 

Seooe Warbler t.—Br. Zool. i. No. lb&.—Arct. Zool. ii. 
p. 419. M,— laM. Syn. iv. p. 480. 21. — Id. Sup. p, 180. 


HABITAT 

in Europe paludosis locis, in arundinetis Aoglie. — 5| 
polliceS Tonga. < W. 

t In German, fVddtrkk, WySaagucktriia •• ' in' Swss» 
WeiderU, ZUtepile: in Polish, Bownioaka. 
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one 'ill the low branches of i hornbeam) near 
the groun<l j it consisted of straw and stalks o^ 
dry herbs, with a little hair within. It is con- 
structed -with more art than that of the other 
Fauvettes, and usually contains five eggs of a 
dirty white, mottled with brown, which is 
deeper and more spread about the thick end*. 

The young ones, though tender and not 
fledged, desert the nest if it be touched, or 
even if a person go too near it: this feature, 
which is common to all the Fauvettes, and 
even to this species which breeds amidst water, 
seems to characterise the instinctive disposition 
of these birds. 

During the whole of the summer we see it 
darting from among the reeds, to catch the 
dragon-flies, and other insects which buz on 
the surface of the water. It continually war- 
bles f'; and it drives awny the other birds;};, 
that it may remain sole proprietor of its spot, 
which it does not quit till September, the sea- 
son when it departs with its family. 

It is of the size of «the black-cap ; being five 
inches and four lines in length, and its alar ox- 

When this bird places its nest over the water, it suspend* 
the same, by fastening it to two, three, or four re^s, with as 
many rings made of moss and hair, and loose enough for the 
liest to rise and fall according to the hmght of the water. 
But ai tiiese rings can slide only from one kqot tp another 
on tile reeds, it follows, if the water rises above the upper 
knot, that the nest must be submerged. W. 

t Hebert. * * J jGesner. 

A A S 
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tent eight inched eight lines : its bill is seven 
'inches and ahalf l »ng; its feet, nine lines ; its 
tail, two inches: the wings, vvhen closed, 
reach beyond the middle of the tail : all the 
upper part of its body is of a light rusty-grey, 
and inclining somewhat to olive near the rump : 
the feathers of the wings are browner than 
those of the tdil : the inferior eoverts of the 
wings are of a light yellow ; the throat" and all 
the fore part of the body yellowish on a whitish 
ground, and stained on the sides and near the 
tail with brown shades. 

It is not in the least degree probable that 
the pctronella of Schwenckfeld, “ a bird which 
nestles under rocks and on the bare ground, 
which is seen only in the craggy parts of the 
mountains, and which continually jerks its tail 
like the Avagtail,’’ is the same with our Reed 
Fauvette. \Vc cannot conceive why Brisson 
ranged them together; for even the plumage 
which Schwfeuckfcld describes, would show it 
to be rather a kind of redstart. 

If the sedge bird of Albin is also the same, 
Jiis figure must be a very bad one, and all its 
colours false : it is not painting but masking 
nature. The figure given by Aldrovandus, 
and borrowed from Gesner, under the name of 
salicaria, has a much thicker bill than belongs 
to the genus of Fauvettes; and if the bird 
(avis consimUis stoparolee magnanimae) is the 
reed warbler, as Brjs^son says, and which seems 
probable, it will be difficult to suppose that 
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the salicaria ’S the same. Such is the con- 
fusion of Aldrovandus’s account of this genus,- 
which h® seisms not to have known from his 
own observations ; and the example of this re- 
spectable naturalist shows how dangerous it is 
to trust to detective or inaccurate relations *. 

* Ui^snot uncommon in England; sviigs night and day 
in the breeding season, imitating the notes of a.sparrow, of a 
swallow, and of a skylark. 
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THE LITTLE RUFOUS FAUVETTE^. 

Eighth Species. 

Belon tells ‘us, that he was at great pains to 
discover the ancierit name of the Little Rufous 
Fauvette, and yet in settling this point he falls 
ihto a mistake, conceiving it to he the 
troglodyte. He seerhs even sensible, in some 
measure, of his error ; for he observes that the 
text of Mtius and Paul MgimtuSy which de- 
scribes the troglodyte, agrees better with the 
hrown wren than with the Rufous Fauvette. 
And we shall afterwards find that this remark 
is well founded. Indeed the appellation of 
troglodyte can refer only to a bird which fre- 
quents caverns, and the holes of rocks or of 
'walls, a, t?haractcr which belongs to, none of 

CHARAQTBi'R. SFECIFICUS. 

Stlvia Rufa. S. griseo-fusca, aubtus supeiciliisqa,e ru; 

fescenti.bus.~Xa^^.' tnd. Orn. ii. p. 516. No. 27. 
CURRUCA Rcfa.— R r». iii. p. 387. 8.— Gme/. Spit. i. p..8&S> 
^^sciPETA Minima.— JVmcA. t. 24. 

Petite Fauvette Roumb^B^. P/. £«/. 581. 1. 
— Buff, par, Sonn. li. p. 134. 

Rufous WARRiiEB.—£iaM. Syn, iy. p. 431. 22. 

HABITAT 

t * 

ill Europae hortisa~4| polliccs longa. W. 
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the Fauvettes ; though Belon,yerroneously im- 
agining the . word • Fawvettc derived .from the 
X<atin foveu, l pit or burrow^ admits it to 
thia instinct *, 

The (Rufous Warble/ has cominonly five 
, young; but they often become the prey of the 
rapacious birds, particularly the shrikes. The 
eggs are greenish-white, and mqrked with two 
kinds of spots ; some obscure and hardly visi- 
ble,; scattered equally over the surface; others 
deeper and well defined, most frequent near 
the thick end. “ It constantly makes its nest,” 
says Belon, “ in some garden-herb, or bush, - 
such as hem^ejic and the like, or behind a 
garden wall in the towns or villages.” The 
inside is lined with horse hair ; but the nest ob- 
served by Belon had a hole in the bottom, 
which lie ascribes to design, though it was 
probably accidental f ; for this is contrary to 
the general construction, which is calculate to 
collect and concentrate the heat, , ^ 

The same naturalist hita better when he says 
that the plumage of. t^Jiis little . warbler is uni- 
form, and the same with that of the .nightin- 
gale’s tail. The comparison is happy; a^l will 
save us a minute description. We shall, only 

* Fcfute^fe is really derived froito fauve^ fox-colour.— ^ 
Menage* 

t It is lined on the inside with hcrsediair^ and so nicely 
that it is perforated like a noose ; so that the excrements of 
the young escape, and they are always preserved clean.” 
des Ois, p. 341 . * ^ 
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observe, that the\e is a little rufous shading the 
.great coverts of ^he wings, and more faintly- 
spread through the webs of their Quills, with a 
very dilute and light tinge of rasty on the grey 
of the back and head, 'ind on the whitish co- 
lour of the sides. This bird is therefore im- 
properly styled the rufous, since only a few 
'parts of its plumage are dashed slightly with it. 

Its total lengtli is only four inches eight 
lines ; its alar extent six inches ten lines : it 
is one of the smallest of the genus, being in- 
ferior even to the passerine warbler. But 
Belon seems to exaggerate when he says, “that 
it is hardly so big as the end of 4;he huger.” 
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Ninth Species. 

Tk£ plumage of the FauvetttJs is commottly 
uniform and unvaried. The present is dis- 
tinguished by some b.ack spots on the breast j 
but the rest of its plumage is similar to that of 
the rest of the genus. It is of the size of the 
second species, or the passerine warbler; its 
length five inches four lines, and its wings 
when closed cover half the tail : all its mantle 
from the crown of tlie head to the origin of the 
tail is variegated with rusty brown, yeliowisii, 

* CHARACTER SFECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Njevia. S fusco-rufescens flavicante varia, sub- 
tus alba, pectore ilavicantc .mavuiis silbis, rectricibut 
nigricantibus albo extus margioatis. — Lath. Ind. Orit. ii. 
p. 517. No. 29. r 

Motacilla N*via — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 057. 

CVRRVCA NiEVIA. — Bns. iii. p. 389. 9. 

Boarina, Mvscicapa Prima Aldrov. — Rati Syn. p. 77. 

7 tyill p. 158.— /</. p. 171. 6. 

La FaUvette Tachete'e. — Bujf. PI. Enl. 581. 3. — Buff, 
par Sonn. li. p. 139. 

Fio-EateB. — Alb. iii. t. 26. — L<Uk. Syn. iv. p. 433. 24. 
HABITAT 

in Italia^ cuca BottoniaWa~55 polUces longa. W. 
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and cinereous: the quills of the wings are 
blackish, edged exteriorly with white: those 
of the tail are the same: the breast is yellowish, 
marked with black spots : the throat, the fore 
part of the neck, the belly, and the sides, are 
white. 

This warbler is more common in Italy, and 
probably in the southern provinces of France, 
than in the northern countries, where it is little 
known. According to Aldrovandus, it is fre- 
quent near Bologna; and the name which he 
gives to it shows that it usually follows . the 
herds of cattle in the fields *. 

It builds in the meadows, and places its 
nest within a foot of the ground in some large 
plant, as fennel, chervil, &c. It never springs 
when one approaches the spot, and it suffers 
itself to be caught rather than abandon its 
young, preferring the life of its progeny to its 
own : so powerful that instinct which inspires 
the feeble, fugacious animals with courage and 
intrepidity! In all creatures that obey the wise 
laws of nature, the parental affection is the 
source of whatever may be deemed virtuous. 

Boaro, in Italiani signifies a cow-herd. 
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THE WINTER FAUVEITTE, 
TRAINE-BUISSON, or MOUCHET» 

Tenth Species. 

f 

All the other Fauvettes depart in autumn j 
this, on the contrary, arrive* in- that season. 
It resides among us during tiic whole of the 
winter months; and hence it been styled the 


♦chabacjteb specificus. 


SvtviA MOUPIARIS. S. supra griseo-fuscai tectricibus 
alarum aptce albis^ pectore cserutf^Keute-cinereo. — Lath. 
0nr.ii.ir/Ml.No. l3. - 
Mtdj^ciLLA 

h^nn.—WHbp, 


Movchet,', 



«5. f. m'-tJ 

'f'* .M 
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t In Italian, PruneU ; ia 

Swedish, Jaern~Spbrt. 
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Winter Fawcett^ and in some provinces the 
^.IVinter Nightingh:\ The English and Italian ap- 
pMlations of hedge-sparrmv, woo^-sparrow 
(passara salvatica), allude to the resemblance 
which its plumage, variegated with black and 
rufous-brown, bears to that of the tree-sparrow;* 
a resemblance which Belon found to be com- 
plete*. — In fact, the colours of the Winter 
Eauvette are much deeper than those of the 
others : Its general complexion is blackish, and 
all- its quills and feathers are bordered with ruf- 
ous-brown ; its cheeks, its throat, the fore-part 
of its neck and breast, are of ab^ueish-cinereous; 
there is a rusty spot on the temple : the belly is 
white. Its size is that of the redbreast; its 
alar extent eight inches. The cock differs from 
the hen, in having more of the rufous cast on 
the head and neck, and the latter being more 
stained with cinereous. 

These birds perform their migrations in bo- 
dies : they afrive in the end of October, and 
the beginning of November : they alight on the 
hedges, and go from buffli'to bush, always near 
the ground, and hence their name of trail-bwh 
(traine-buisson). It is not timorous, and is 
easily ensnared I'. It has neither the shyness 
nor the vivacity of the other Fauvettes, and its 
disposition seems to participate of the cold and 
torpor of the season. 

* • Nat. des Oiseaux, p. 37i». 
t Willughbji. , 
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Its usual strain is quivering ; it is a sort of 
soft shake tittit-tititit, whicjbf it often repeats. 
It has a^so' a slender warble, which, thou^n 
mournful and little varied, is pleasant to hear in 
a season when all the other songsters are silent; 
this is the most frequent and lengthened to- 
wards evening. In the depth of winter, the 
hedge-sparrow haunts the barn.s and threshing- 
floors, to pick up the fine meal from among the 
chaff. Hence probably the name chaff-scrapet' 
(grattcrpaille), which is given to it in Brie. 
Hebert says, that he found whole grains of 
wheat in its cr^w ; but its [slender bill is not 
calculated for such food, and necessity alone 
can compel it to that resource. As soon as the 
cold abates, it again retires to the hedges, 
searching on the branches for the chrysalids, 
and dead vine-fretters. 

It disappears in the spring : whether that it 
penetrates into the forests and returns to the 
mountains, as in Lorraine, where, I am inform- 
ed, that it breeds ; or whether it migrates into 
other climates, particularly towards the north, 
from whence it seems to come in the autumn, 
and where it is very frequent in summer. In 
England, according to Albin, it is found during 
the ‘ warm weather in every bush. It. inhabits 
Sweden; and the epithet Avhich Linnaeus ap- 
plies seems to show that it continues during the 
winter, and assumes the white plumage* common 

in the northern climates in that season *. It 

« • 

Passer Canus,— Nat. edit. vi\ 
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also breeds in Germany but its nest is very 
^rely found in'' France : it is placed near ^be 
g.ound, or even on the surface, bnd^t consists 
of moss, lined with wool and hair : it usually 
contains four or five eggs of a pleasant uniform 
light blue, without any spots. When a cah 
or any mischievous animal, happens to.coi;pc 
near the nest, ’the mother will divert it from the 
; 5pot by an instinct similar to that by which the 
^partridge misleads the dog; she springs up, 
and flutters from spot to spot, till her epcmy is 
removed to a safe distance. Albin says, that 
in England the young are ha|ched against the 
month of May, that they are easily raised, 
that they are not timorous, and even become 
very familiar; and lastly, that their warble is 
-esteemed, though not so cheerful as that of the 
other Fauvettes *. 

Their leaving France in the spring, and their 
plenty in the northern regions during that sea- 
son, are siifgular facts in the history of the mi- 
gration of birds. After the grasshopper warbler, 

dT 

• A Winter Fauvctte, kept during that season at the house 

M. Daubenton the younger, and caught iri a snare in au- 
tumn, was not wilder than if it had been taken from -the 
Best It was put into a volery filled with canaries^ linnets, 
and goldfinches. A canary took such a liking to this Fau- 
that he would never leave it ; and M. Daubenton was 
jiiduced to remove them from the general volery, and 
put them by themselves in a breeding-cage. But this at- 
tachment seemed to be friendship only, and not love ; they 
did not copulate, nor [t likely that their union would have 
been productive. 
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tills is the a>ecohd spdcies ve^th a slender bilh 
which retires from the helats of our suid-> 
mers, apd yet supports the rigours of our win- 
ters, which all the rest of the genus shun : and 
this instinct alotie is sufficient to distinguish it, 
or at least to set it at a small distance from the 
others. 
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THjis bird is found on the Alps and the high' 
fnountains of Dauphin^ and Auvergne : it is at 
least as large jfe the common bunting, and there^ 
fere in point of size it far exceeds the Fauvettes; 
put still it is connected to them by many marked 
characters Its throat is white, spotted with 
fwo different tints of brown : its breast is ash- 
grey ; all the rest of its body is*variegatcd with 
grey, more or less inclined to whitish, and with 
rufous ; the inferior coverts of its tail are marked 
with blackish and white : the upper part of its 
|iead and neck is ash-grey ; its back is of the 
lamc colour, < but variegated with brown; the 
luperior coverts of its ^ngs are blackish, spot- 
ritlj, white to thfe* the quills of its 
ill; brown, ed^Aw^te^iorly) the large ones 
ji^sh, the ijli2^jk|siies with rusty colour; 
tied^llperior coverts,^4^ts tail are brown edged 

t thl%reenislv^C3^ ^eav the point ; 

the quills of its tail are'cl^q^l^Mti^ abpvi^y 
a rusty spot on the inner side^^Jrill'tis^^^'^ 
lines in length, blackish above, ycl 
the base, and not scalloped : its 
Ibwvsh; the tarsm is an inch loiirg- 


• Motacilla ALPlHiW — Umi. Gmel, i. p.957<No. 
J«A Facvktte dcs Alpes. — BvJJ'.'par ,%nu. li. p. 150. 
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nail is much thicker than the 'rest: the tail is 
two inches and a half long, somewhat forked^ • 
and excepds the wings near an inch. The whole 
length of the bird is seven inches ; the tongue is 
forked ; the eesophdgus is rather more than three 
Inches, and it dilates into a sort of glandulous 
sac before its insertion into the gizzard, which 
is very thick, and an inch long, and eight lines 
broad : it is muscular, and lined loosely by % 
membrane : it generally contains fragments of 
insects,, different small seeds, and minute gravel. 
The left lobe of the liver, which covers the 
gizzard, is smaller than usual in birds ; there is 
no gall-bladder, but two cceca of a line and a half 
each : the intestinal tube is ten or twelve inches 
long. ^ 

Though these birds inhabit the Alpine traets 
which lie between France and Italy, and even 
those in Auvergne and Dauphin^, no author 
has mentioned them. The Marquis de Piolenc 
sent several to M. Gueneau de Afontbeillard, 
which were killed at his barony of Montbel, 
18th January, 1778. They never remove far 
from the lofty mountains, unless they be com- 
pelled to retreat by the abundance of snow : 
accordingly they are hardly seen in the low 
country. They are generally on the ground, 
and run swiftly; scudding along like the quail 
and the partridge, and not hopping as the other 
Fauvettes do. They also sit upon stones, but 
seldom perch on trees ; they wander in small 
bodies, and xecal each other by a feeble cry 

VOL. V. »• B 
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like that of the wagtail. When the cold is 
federate, they live in the fields ; but when it 
becomes more severe, they resort to the moist 
meadows where there 1® moss, and are then seen 
running on the ice. Their last resource is the 
tq>id springs and brooks : they are often found 
in such situations when the person is hunting 
for snipes. They are not shy; yet are they 
difficult to kill, especially on the wing. 



( S7i ) 


THE PITCHOU^' 

^ This name is, in Provence, applied to a very 
small bird, which appears to lis more related to 
the fauvettes than to any other gi^nus. Its totiit 
length is five inches, of which the tail takes 'u^j 
near the one-half. It probably received this ap- 
pellation because it conceals itself among cab- 
bage ( chou ): it searches for the young butterflies 
that are bred on the leaves, and in the.evening 
it squats and hides itself from its enemy, the 
bat, which roves above its cold lodging. But 
several persons have assured me, tliat pifchou 
has np relation to chou, and signifies only Uttk 
or slender; which agrees with Italian etymo- 

* CHARACTER. SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Dartfordiensis. S. saturate Tafb^fusca, subtus 
ferruginea, abdominc medio albo, palpebris iridibusque 
coccineisy pedibus flavis. — Lath. Ind, Orn, lu p, 517. 
No. 31. ! 

Motacilla Provincialis,— Gwe/. Spt, i. p.358. 

3Le Pitchou de Provence,— PI, EnL 655. 1.— 
par Sonn, li. p, 155. 

Partford Warbler,— B r. Zool, I No, Ipl. 

Sjfn. iv. p. 435. Sup. p. IQl. 

HABITAT 

ip Europa; in Anglise cricetis — 5 poUices et pltra 
Ipjiga: W. 
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logy*, and suits well this bird, which is almost 
^ small as a wren. ^ 

The bill of the Pitchou is long in comparison 
to its body, being seven lifies; it is blackish at 
the tip, whitish at the base; the upper mandi- 
ble is scalloped near tlie end ; the wing is very 
short, and covers only the origin of the tail ; 
the tarsus is ttght hues ; the nails are very thin, 
and the hind one is the largest ; alj the upper 
part of the body, from the forehead to the end 
of the tail, is deep cinereous ; the quills of the 
tail, and the great <£uills of the wings, are edged 
with light cinereous on the outside, and black- 
ish within. — We are indebted to M. Guys of 
Marseilles for our kimwledge of this bird f. 


♦ Ptccino, Piccinino. ^ 

+ We are indebted to Dr. Latham for our knowledge of 
this as an English bird. He found it at Hartford, and says 
that several were shot on a common near Wandsworth in the 
winter of 1779. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 

WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE FAUVETTES. 


I. 


THE SPOTTED FAUVETfE from the 

Cape of Good Hope 

This bird, decribed by Brisson, is one of the 
largest, since he makes it equal to the brambling, 
and seven inches three lines long. The crown, 
of the head is rufous, variegated with blackish 
spots.in the middle ofithe feathers: the top of 
the neck, the back, and thcshoulders, areclouded, 
except that their edge is dirty-grey ; near the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICU#. 

Sylvia Africana. S. oigra, rufesccnte varia, subtua albo- 
rufescens, fascia utrinque s>ii> gula nigra, rectricibus fuscia 
fiifo marginatis. — Lath, Ind. Om. ii. p. 618. No. 32. 
Motacilla Africana. — Gwf/ i. p 958. 

CuRRucA NiEViA Capitis Bon£ Spei. — Bris. iii. p. 390. 
10. t. 22. f. 2. 

La Fauvktte Tachkte'e du Cap de B. E. — Buf, par 
&onn. li. p. 158. 

African Warbler. — Lath. Spa. iv. p. 436.28. 

HABITAT 

ad Caput B. Spei.-~7i poUica* longa. 


W. 
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nitnp, on the coyertsof the wings, and the up- 
per surface of tUe tail, they are edged with ruf- 
ous : all the under and fore-part Srf , the body is 
rusty-white, variegated with some blackish 
spots on the flanks ; o‘n each- side of the throat 
there is a small black stripe : the quills of thq, 
wings are brown, with the outer border rufous; 
the four quilU in the middle of the tail are si- 
mi'ar, the rest are rufous, but all of them are 
sharp and pointed ; the bill is horn-colour, and 
eight lines long ; the feet are ten lines, and of a 
dun-grey. 


. II. 

THE SMALL SPOTTED FAUVETTE, 

.. , Jroni the Cape (h Good Hope 

This is a new species, and introduced by 
Sonncrat: it is smaller than the babbler fau- 

* character SPECIFICOS. 

Sylvia Mackouka. S. fusca, subtus albo-fl^yescens ma< 
culis oigricaotibus, . supereiliis albis, csMida cutteifojrmi 
elongata«^^£< 9 ^^. Itid, Orn, ii. p. 546, No. 140. 
Motacilla MacBoura. — Gme/. Syst. i. p. 9id3. 

La Petite Pauvette Tachete'e du Cap deB. Esp*— 
Buff. FI. EnL 752. f. 2. — Buff, par Sonn. li. p. 160. • 
"Great-tailed Warbler. — Lath. Syn, iv. p^bOO* 1B5. 

HABITAT 
% % 

ad Caput Bod« Spei. — 6 pollice* longs. 
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vett6; and its tail is Icfnger thi?n its boidy : the 
whole of it? robe is brown, and the breast 
is spottej^ wfth blackish oh a yellowisb-white 
ground. 


« 

nr. 

f . . 

THE SPOTTED EAUVETTE, from 

'■ i; 

Louisiana *. 

It is of the size of the titlark, and resembles 
it in the manner in which all the under part of 
the body is spotted with blackish on a yellow- 
ish-white ground; these spots reach from near 
the eyes to the sides of the tail : a streak of 
white rises at the angle of the bill, and termi- 
nates in the eye j all the upper surface from the 


* CHAKACTEE SPECIFICOSf 

Sylvia Noveboracbnsis. S. cinerea fusco wria; subtas 
flavescens nigro striata, superciliis albis. — Lath. Ind. Om, 
ii. p. 518. No. 38. 

Motacilla NovEftORACENSls. — Qinel. Sygt. L p. 958. 

J,A Faovette Tachete'e de la Louisians. PI. 

Enl. f. 1. — Buf. pgr Sonn* li. p. l01. 

New-Yoek Warbles. — Arctt Zoal. ii. No. 808. — Path. 
Syn. iv. p. 436. 39. 


habitat 


M'LouitiaRa, Noveboraco. — 6| poHices longa. 


W. 
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crown of the hpad to the end of the tail, is 
mixed with cinereous and deep brown. 

'■ We should not have hesitated to refer to this 
species, as a variety proceeding from age or 
sex, another fauvette \Vhich was also sent from 
Louisiana, of whicli^ the plumage is a lighter* 
grey, and has only a few traces of the spots 
•which are distinctly painted on the former: 
the upper part of the body is whitish ; a vestige 
of a yellowish tinge appears on the sides, and 
the rump; besides, these two birds are , of the 
same size ; the quills and the great coverts of 
the wings in the last are fringed with whitish ; 
but an essential difference takes jjlace in their 
bills : in the first, it is as large as the reed fau- 
vette, and in the second, it is hardly equal to 
that of the small fauvette. This diversity in the 
principal part appears to be specific, and we 
shall therefore constitute this another species, 
under the name of Shaded Fauvette prom 
Louisiana 


^ Motacilla Umbria»— (rme/. Syst, p« 959*^ 
The Umbrose Warbler. — Lafi, 

The Dusky Warbler.— Pcaii. 
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IV. 

THE YELLOW-BREASTED EAU- ’ 
VETTE, froiij Louisiana. 

This is one of the handsomesr and most bril- 
liant of the whole genus. A half-mask of black 
covers the face and temples even beyond the 
eyes, and supports a white border; all the upper 
surface is olive, all the under part yellow, Avith 
an orange tint on the sides. It is of the size of 
the passerine warbler. It Avas brought from 
Louisiana by Lebeau. 

A fourth species is the Greenish lamette* 
from the same country. It is of the size of the 
spotted fauvette, which Ave have just described : 
its bill is as long, and is stronger; its throat is 
white ; the under part of the body AA^hite-grey ; 
a white streak passes below the eye, and beyond 
it: the croAvnof the head is blackish; the upper 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Atricapilla. S. fusco-virescens, pileo nigri- 
' cante, cervice cinerco, superciliis alis caudaque ni- 

gricantibus. — Lath. Ind, Om. ii. p. 509. No. 6. Var. J. 

La Fauvette Verdatre de la Louisiane. — Bujf. par 
Sonn. li. p. 164.— Lath. Syn. iv. p. 417. 

HABITAT 


iiLeuiiifiiia. 


W, 
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side of the neck deep ash>colour ; the flanks 
and the back are greenish, on a light-brown 
grV>und ; a purer greenish borders the (Quills of 
the tail, and the outside of those of the wings, 
whose ground is blackish. lt«eems, by reason 
of its blackish hood, to form the correlative to 
our black- cap, which it equals in size. 


V. 

THE RUFOUS-TAILED FAUVETTE, 

from Cayenne*. 

Its total length is five inches one-fourth : 
it has a white throat, encircled with rusty dotted 
with brown ; the breast is light brown ; ithe 
rest of the under part of the body is white, 
with a rusty tinge on the inferior coverts of the 
tail ; all the upper side, from the crown of the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICU8. 

Sylvia Rvficavda. S. rufo-fusca, subtns alba, gula nifo 
circumdata fasco maculata, tectricibus alarnm caudaque 
rufis. — Lath, Ind, Om. ii. p. 519, No.‘ 37. 

Motacilla RuFidjjlfrnA.— Gwf/. Syst. i. p. 959. 

La FaUvettb dc Cayekne & Qd sue Rousse.— R qjT. far 
Sonn. li. p. 166. ‘ ' " 

RvfovS'Tailed Warbles. — Lath, 8y». iv. p. 48b. 88. 

HABITAT 

io Csyana.— pollices longa. 
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head to* the. origin of the tail, is brown, with a 
rufous tii^ige on the back ; the coverts of thp 
wings arf. rufous, their quills edged exteriofly 
with rufous ; and all the tail is of that colour. 


VI. 

THE FAUVETTE OF CAYENNE, 
with a Brown Throat and Yellow Belly *. 

The throat, the upper side of the head, and 
of the body, are of a greenish-brown ; the quills 
and coverts of the wings have the same ground 
colour, but are edged with rusty, those of the 
tail with greenish; the breast and belly are 
3’ellow, shaded with fulvous. It is one of the 
smallest of the genus, and scarcely exceeds the 
willow-wren; its bill is broad, and flat at its 
base, and in that respect it appears to resemble 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Fuscicollis. S. fusco-vhesceiis, pcctorc abdomi- 
, neque fulvo ilavis, alls fuscis rubescente marginf^tis. — LatL 
Ind. Orn. ii. p. 520. No. S8. 

Motacilla Fhscicollis. — P* 

La Fauvettk a Oorge Brune^^Vkntrk Jaune.— • 
Bvff. par Sonn. li. p. 166. 

Yellow-bellied ^ AisiBhm ^ Lath ^ Syn , iv. p, 440, 34. 
HABITAT 

in Cayaaa. / * Wy * 
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the flycatchers, ^vl^ich are in fact nearly related 
to the fauvettes, being distinguished only by 
slight dift'erences of conformation,*' whUe they 
are connected by one leading character, viz. that 
their inodes of living are the same. 


VII. 

THE BLUEISH- FAUVETTE 'OF 
SAINT DOMINGO*. 

This pretty little fauvctte is only four inches 
and a half long ; and all the upper side of the 
head, and of the whole of the body, is blue ci- 
nereous : the quills of the tail are edged with 
the same colour, on a brown ground ; there is a 
white spot, on the wing, of which the quills are 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia C^rulescens. S. ciuereo-c 2 i;rulesccns, subtui 
alba, gnla nigra, aJis fuscis, tectrioibus macula alba, remi* 
gibus extus caruleo-cxrulescentibus. — Lallt, Ind. Orn, ii. 
p. 520. No. 39. nn 

Motacilla CiEROt^CENs. — Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 060 - 
La Faovette Bleuatre de St. Domingue — Buff, par 
Sprni. H. p. 168. 

Blve-gbey Warbler. — Lath. Sj/n. iv. p. 440. 35. 
HABITAT 

C X 

insula Dominiucnst. — poUices longt* W« ' 
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brown ; the tail is black ; the rest of the under 
side of the bod}' is white *. 

We are sorry that we know nothing of tfie 
habits of these different birds. Nature stamps 
every animated being with instincts and powers 
suited to their climates, and as varions as those : 
such subjects are always wortiiy of being ob- 
served, but almost always want proper observ- 
ers. Few are so intelligent or so laborious as 
the person f to whom we owe the interesting 
account of another little fauvette in St. Domin- 
go, called the yellow-neck in that island. 

• This bird occurs in St. Domingo in Deccmlicr, January, 
February, and .March, but at no other time of the year, [t 
appears to migrate into the northern countries of America; 
it spends May in New-York, but nestles further to the north- 
Ward. 

Vieillot says that it is generally found in the forests and 
birge thickets, and is a solitary bird. W. 

t M. lo Chevalier Lefevre Deshayes. 
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THE YELLOW-NECK* 

Such is the name (cou-jaune) which the set- 
tlers in St Domingo have bestowed on a small 
bird t, which tfo beauty of plumage joins aii 
easy shape and a pleasant warble : it sits upon 
the trees which are in blossom, and strains iti 
little throat : its voice is slender and weak, but 
varied and delicate; each passage of its music is 
composed of rich and full cadences 'f. The bird 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Pensilis. S. grisea, abdomine f^uperciliisquc 
coUo subtus Havo, alis albo nigroque fasciatis, rectricibiis 
lateralibus quatuor aibo maculatis. — Lath, Ind, Orn, ii. 
p. 520, No 41. 

Motacilla Pej^silis.— Gwm*/. Sj/sf, i. p, 960. 

Le Coh-jaune. — Buf. PL Enl, 686. f, 1 . — par Sonn, 
li. p 170. pi. 142. f, 1. 

Pensile Warbleb. — Lath * Syn, iv. p. 441. 37. 

HABITAT 

in insula Dominicen^||^| pollices longn. Wf 

t They also cM it the gold^nch : yet the Yellow-neck has 
the slendet bill of the pettyc^aps, or red-breast, and the port, 
the temper, and habits, of the latter ; nor has it any thing 
analogous to the goldfinch but the warble, which is also very 
different. 

I ** The song of the (orn or cane bird resembles in the 
thinness of its tones, and the quality of its modulation, the 
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is the more chamiing, as its s'^ng lasts not only 
spring, the season of love, but is prolonged* 
through alm&st all the months of the year. We 
should almost suppose that its passion suffers no 
intermission ; and, in that case, it might be in- 
cessantly fired to warble its amorous tale. As 
soon as the weather grows fine, especially after 
those sudden and excessive t.^rrents of rain 
which are so frequent in the West Indies, the 
male tunes his voice, and chants whole hours 
together ; the female also sings ; but her notes 
are neither so well supported, nor so finely 
blended. 

Nature, who paints most of the birds in the 
New World with the richest colours, tlenies them 
the charms of song, and, in the desert tracts, 
she bestows only some savage cries. The Yel- 
Iow*neck is one of the small number whose 
warble is lively and cheerful, and whose plum- 
age is at the same time distinguished for beau- 
ty : the tints are well blended, and are height- 
ened by the fine yellow which spreads over tlic 
throat, the neck, and the breast: black-grey 
predominates bn the head, and, growing more 
dilute as it descends to the neck, it changes 
i:lto a deep grey on the back i^fthere is a white 

irarjide of tho yellow-neck .”— of M. Lefevre Deshat/es, 
nn ingenious and. sensible observer, to whom we owe the de- 
tails in this article, and many other interesting^ facts in the 
natural history of the birds of St. Domingo. 
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line which crown^ the eye, and joins to a small 
yellow streak lying between the eye and the 
bill : the belly is white, and the sides are speck- 
led with white and black-grey ; the coverts of 
the wings are spotted with black and white, 
disposed in horizontal stripes; there are also 
large white spots on the quills, of which there 
are sixteen in each wing, and with a small 
white-grey border at the end of the great webs ; 
the tail consists of tweh’e quills, of which the 
four outer ones are marked with large white 
spots : a scaly fine skin, of a greenish-grey, 
covers the legs : the bird is four inches and 
nine lines in length ; its alar extent eight inches, 
and it weighs one gros and a half. 

Under this rich clothing, the pensile warbler 
has the figure and proportions of the fauvettes ; 
and its habits are also the same. It prefers for 
its haunts the sides of rivulets, and the cool re- 
freshing spots near springs, and wet gullies ; 
whether because a mild temperatiue is most 
congenial to its nature, or that it seeks retire- 
ment where nothing may disturb its music. It 
flutters from tree to tree, and from branch to 
brafich, and warbles in its passage through the 
air. It preys o^ flies, caterpillars, and butteiv 
flies ; and yet, in the season, it cracks the seeds 
of the guava and v ater melon, &c. probably 
to fiud the maggots which are bred in these at 
II certain state of maturity. It appears neither 
to arrive in St. Domingo nor depart: its flight, 
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ili^ugh rapid, is not so lofty, nor so continued, 
as to waft it over the ocean *, and it may be 
regarded as a Native of that island f. 

But the beauty and sensibility of this bird are 
110 less remarkable than the sagacity it displays 
in building and placing its nest. It does not 
fix it at the forking of the branches, as usual 
with most other birds ; it suspends it to binders 
hanging from the netting, which they form 
from tree to tree, especially those which fall from 
branches leaning over the rivers and deep ra- 
vines : the nest consists of dry blades of grass, 
the ribs of leaves, and exceedingly small roots, 
interwoven with the greatest art; it is fastened, 
or rather it is worked into the pendent strings j 
it is really a small bed rolled into a ball, so 
thick and compacted as to exclude the rain, 
and which rocks in the wind without receiving 
any harm. 

But the elements are not the only enemies 
against which this bird has to struggle : with 
wonderful sagacity it provides for its protection 
from other foes ; the opening is not made on 

M, DMhayes compares the flight of the Yellow-ueck'^h 
that of the bird called at St. Domingo Toutudnt {Alp- 

Siiioh), seemingly because it arrives about that time. “ It 
is nearly of the size,” says he, “ of the Yellow-neck ; but 
this is very^delicate in comparison, and the muscles of its 
wings are much less vigorous than in the bird de la ToussaintJ^ 

1 It does dot appear to be general in St. Domingo. Vieil- 
lot says, that there are tome districts where it does not 
occur. W. 

V01„ V. 
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the top or side pf the nest, but at the bottom ; 
. nor is the entrance direct : after the bird has 
made its way into the vestibule, « it must pass 
another aperture before it descends into the 
abode of its faniilv this lodgment is round 
and soft, and lined with a sort of lichen which 
grows on the trees, or with the silk of a plant 
called by the tSpaniards mort li cabaye *. 

By this laborious construction, the young 
brood are protected against the attacks of the 
rapacious birds, and of the rats and snakes. Yet 
dangers still await tltein : when they are about 
to fly, many are devoured by the owls and rats, 
and the species ever remains limited. Such 
is the fate of the weak and gentle creatures in 
those regions, w’here the noxious kinds spread 
and prevail by their numbers. 

The female lays only three or four eggs ; she 
hatches, more than once in the year, but how 
often is not known : the young ones are seen 
in the month of June, and some are said to 
appear as early as March, and others are found 
in the end of August, or in September; they 
soon leave their mother, but never rove far from 
the place of their nativity. 


* “ It is a plant which grows in the savannas of St. Do- 
hibgo, and delights in humid situations : its milk is a strong 
• poison, which is no doubt the reason of its namey wort d ea* 
iai/e.” — Note de M. le Dcsfmi/ei, 
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THE REDSTART* 

t 

Tme song of this bird has neither the extent 
nor the variety of the nightingale Vi warble ; but 

* CHAUACTER SPEClFfCUS. 

Sylvia Phcenicurus. S. gula nigra, abdomine caudaque 
rufis, capite dorsoque canis, froiite alba. — Lath. Ind. Orit. 
ii. p. 511. No. 15. 

Motacilla Phcenicurus. — Gmcl. Sysf. i. p. 987. 
RUTICILLA. — Raii Sj/n.p. 78. A. 5. — IFiil. p. 159. t. 39.— 
Bris. iii. p. 403. 15. 

Le Rossignol deMuraille f. — Pf- Bnl. 351. f. 1. 

2. — Bujf. par Sonn. li. p. 177. pi. 138. f. 3. 

Redstart. — Br. Zool. i. No. 140. — Arct. ZouL ii. p. 410. B. 
— JPiil. {Angl.) p. 218. — lath. Stjn. iv. p. 421. 11. — Bcw. 
Birds, i. p. 210. 


HABITAT ^ 

in Europa ; in Anglia frequens ; in foraminibus murium nidi- 
ficat. — 5 pollices longa. W. 

t In Greek, ^o»v»x8^o?, Arist. Hist. Anim. lib, ix. 49 : in 
Latin, Phcenicurus, Plin. lib. x. 29 : in Italian, Codirossn, Co^ 
rrssoloi Revexol : in German likewise its names denote the 
Veddish colour of its tail ; Rot-sMtz, Bot-schwentxel, IFtin^ 
^ogd, Rot-sclaoantz, Schuantz-kchkin, and the ftmale Roth>^ 
schvstntzkift. It is also called Hauss-roetde, Sufnmer-roetele 
(house or samnler red-bird) : in Silesian, IF ustling : in Pru9»^ 
sian, Saulocker : in Polish, Curwony Ogonek. The English 
name Redstart is Evidently borrowed from the German RoU 
dartZj which signifies red-taiL 
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it partakes of the same modulations, a,nd 
, an air of tenderness and melaticholy. Such at 
least are the emotions which this awakens in 
Us ; for, with regard to the bird itself, it must 
be the expression of joy and pleasure, as it is 
the expression of love, which is equally deli- ' 
cious to every aniiiiafed being. This is the only 
analogy that subsists between the two birds.; 
their habits, their size, their plumage* arc 
different, though in French the same generic 
name of nightingale has been usually applied to 
both. 

This bird appears with the rest in the spring, 
and sits on towers and the ruins of deserted 
buildings, and there it pours forth its notes. It 
even procures solitude in the midst of cities* 
where it settles on the top of a high wall, in a 
belfry, on a chimney, &c. always seeking the 
most lofty and most inaccessible spots : it is 
also found in the heart of the thickest forests. 
It flies nimbly ; and when it perches it vents a 
feeble cry I, and quivers its tail incessantly, not 
upwards and downwards, but horizontally, from 
right to left. It prefers the mountainous tracts, 
and .seldom visits the plains |. , It, j^puch 
smaller than the %iightingale, and evqu some- 
thing smaller than the redbreast; its -form is 
more slender, and longer ; a blacic horse-shefe 
c^ers its throat* the fore-part and '‘sides of its 
beck; the same black encircles its eyes, and 

* Belon, W. , J OlinaV ; 
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rtran^es uildeiF its bill ; a white , bar masks its 
face : the oi‘*)wn and back of its head, the upper^ . 
part of its neck and back, are of a glossy, but 
deep grey : in some subjects, probably old ones, 
this g^ey is almosfr black’.* the wing-quills are 
blackish-cinereous ; their outer webs are of a 
lighter cast, and fringed with whitish-grey : 
below the black horse-shoe, a fine rufous fire- 
colour decorates a great part of the breast ; and, 
fading somewhat on the sides, it again resumes 
its liistte on all the plumage of the tail, except 
the two middle feathers, which are brown ; the 
belly is white, and the feet black ; the tongue 
is forked at the end, as in the nightingale *. 

The female differs so much from the male, 
that some authors have reckoned it a secontl 
species f : it has neither the white face nor the 
black throat of the latter ; both these parts are 
grey mixed with rusty, and the rest of the plum^ 
age is of a lighter tinge. 

These birds breed both in towns* ^nd in the 
country, in hollow trees or in the crags of 
rocks : they lay five or six blue eggs : the young 
are hatched in May During tlie whole time 
of incubation, the male chants from some 
neighbouring eminence, or from the top of a 
detached building^ ; and his music is softest at 
day-break 11*^ 

It tsi said thaf th^se birds are timorous an * 

% “ • • • 

Belon. t Linnaeus and Klein. J Scbwenckfeld 
§ dliaa, Uccell. p. 47. II Akfrovandus, t. ii. p. 750. 
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suspicious, and,^ /:hat they will abandon their 
. ^est, if they be seen employed in constructing’ 
it, and that they will desert the eggs if they be 
touched. All this is probable ; but what Albin 
adds is absurd ; that if the joimg be handled, 
the parents will leave them to their fate, or» 
throw them out of their nest*. 

The Rcdsta’’t, though it liv'es amidst our 
dwellings, continues still savage. It has neither 
the familiarity of the redbreasf, the sprightliness 
of the fauvettc, nor the animation of the night- 
ingale; its habits are- solitary, its character is 
sullen and sad f. If it be caught in the adult 
state, it will refuse all sustenance, and pine to 
death ;}: ; or if it survive the loss of its liberty, 
an obstinate silence will mark its disconsolate 
condition. However, if it be taken from the 
nest and raised in the cagp, it will sing ; and 
instructions, or the imitation of other birds, 
will improve its warble which is heard in- 
discriminatdy at every hour, and even during 
the night j). 


* Albin, vol. i. p. 44. 

t “ Tlieir young much resemble those of the redbreasts 
they eannot be so easily raised. I have kept one a whole 
winter ; it seemed of a timid disposition, yet was it continu- 
ally hopping, and had a very keen eye ; it could distinguish 
at one end of the room the smallest insect at the other, and 
darted to it in an instant, emitting a cry in seiziug it.^ — JVi/tc 
i:ommunicat€d by the Viscount de Querho'ent* ^ 

X Albin, vol. i, p. 44, § Idem, ibidem. 

H Oliira, Uccclleria, p. 47. , 
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It is fed with crumbs of breatl, and with the 
game paste, as the nightingale ; it is even more , 
delicate *. When at liberty, it lives on flies* 
spiders, the chrysalids of ants, small berries, 
and soft fruits. I4i Italy it pecks the ligs ; and 
Olina tells us that it is seen in that country as 
late as flic mouth of November, though in 
France it disappears in October. It <lcparts 
when the redbreast begins to visit our habita- 
tions; and this is the reason perhaps that 
Aristotle and Pliny assert that the redbreast 
of winter, and the Redstart of summer, are the 
same birdf. Even in their migrations, the 
Redstarts show their solitary disposition ; they 
never assemble in flocks, but arrive and depart 

singly 1:§* 

* £elon« 

t Arist. Hist. Anim. lib. ix. 49. — Pliii. lib. x. 29. — Belon, 
Nat. des Oiseaii, p. 347. 348, 

I This year I took a walk into the park one day when 
there was probably a numerous flight, for^I sprung them 
every minute from the hedge-rows, and almost always one 
by one. I got so near many of tiicni as to distinguish them 
easily : it was about the 15th of September. These birds 
are very common at Nantua in the spring and summer, and 
probably leave the mountains in the beginning of autumn, 
b it without settling in our plains, where it is very rare to 
see them at apy other season ." — Note communicated by M* 
Heberts 

§ The Redstart is held in great veneration by the mount- 
aineers, because it is the harbinger of spring. It builds its 
nest on the roof of their checsc-cots, and begfns to sing at 
the break of day, from whence Jit is called tlie shepherd's 
ajfaninh W.. " 
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, There are varieties of the Re<|start; sOntirf 
, derived from climate, others oc^sion«d’'by 
age. Aldrovandus mentions three ; but the 
hrst is a female, and the second is an imper- 
fect figure from Gesher, and only the bird 
disguised ; the third only is a true variety ; it 
has a long white streak on the fore-part of the 
‘head : this is what Brisson calls the Cinereous 
Redstart, and which Willughby and Ray de- 
scribe from Aldrovandus. Frisch mentions 
another variety of the hen Redstart, in which 
the breast is marked with rufous spots; and 
this variety constitutes Klein’s second species. 
The Grey Redstart of Edwards*, sent from 
Gibraltar to Catesby, and which Rrissou makes 
his second species, is probably only ^ variety 
ofclhnate. It is of the same size with the 
common Redstart; the greatest difierence is, 
that there are no rufous tints on its breast, and 
that the outer edges of the middle quills of its 
wing are white. 

Another variety nearly the same is the bird 
sent to us by M. D’Orcy, in which the black 
colour of the throat spreads over the breast 
and sides; whereas in the cpmmon Redstart 
these parts are rufous. We do not kpow 
whence M. D’Orcy received it : it had a white 
spot on the wing, of which the quills are 
blackish ; all the cinereous cast of the upper 
part of the body is deeper than in the Redstart^ 


* Motacilla Gibraltariensia. — Gnul, 
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mid the white of the forehead is mucli less 
apparent 

There is besides in America a species of Red- 
start described by Catesby, which we shall 
leiave undecided, «ud not ranged expressly with 
that of Europe ; not so much because of the 
difference of characters, as of the wide separa- 
tion between the continents. In fact, Catesby 
ascribes to the Virginian Redstart the same ha- 
bits which we survey in our own. It lives in 
the clpsest woods; it is seen only in summer: 
its head, neck, back, and wings, are black, ex- 
cept a small spot of vivid rufous on its wing; 
the rufous colour of the breast is divided into 
two by the continuation of the grey of the 
stomach; the point of its tail is black. Are 
these differences specific, and more marked 
than what might be expected from the in- 
fluence of another hemisphere? , 

The Bugey-collkr (char bonnier du Bugey), 
according to Hebert’s account, is also the Red- 
start*. We shall make the same assertion in 

•. " I think that the name of Redstart C (?»«« rottgej may 
also be given to a bird of the bulk of a pettychaps, which 
is very common in Bugey, and there called the. coUitr 
(c^arhbnnicr) : it appears both in the towns and. among the 
rocks ; it destles in the holes. Every year it has a nest on 
the ridgfl of the house which I occupy, in a hole at a great 
height; while ^tbe hen covered, the cock perched very near 
hpr qn some point of the ridge, or on some very lofty tree, 
and repeated incessantly a doleful earhlc, whfch had only 
two variations, succeeding constantly in the same order at 
p^ual intervals. These birds have a sort of convulsive 
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regard to the rusfet-tail * of Provence, of which 
v/p liavc been informed by M. Guys. We like' 
wise suppose that the chimney-bh'df of the 
same province is the Redstart ; at least, the ana- 
logy of habits and also resemblance of charac- 
ters seem to evince the identity. 

(fembling of the tail. I have seen them sometimes at Paris 
in the Tuilleries, never in Brie, nor have I heard their 
varble in Bugey.”--*jV^o/‘r cowmunicated bif M, Hebert ^ 
general at Dijou. 

* Cui-roussety o\\ Cuhrousset farnou, 
t J^ourmeiroUy e^wfourneirou de ckermrje. 
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' Aristotle mentions tliree small birds, and 
marks by the composition of the names which 
he applies that the principal feature of their 
plumage is a flame tint. These are the 
which Gaza translates by rut 'mlla ; E/fyfiatxef, 
translated ruhecuta ; and which he 

renders rubmlla\. We arc pretty confident 
that the first is the redstart, and the second 

^ CHARACTER SPFXIFICUS. 

Sylvia Erithacus. S. dorso remigibusque cinereis, ab- 
dqinine rectricib usque rufis, cxtimiir dirabus cinereis. — 
hath. ImL Orn. ii. p. 513. No. 19. 

Motacille Erithacus t. — Gt^ieL Sj/st. i. p. 988. 
Phgenicurus Torquatus.— J i/ w. iii. p. 411. 18. (rnas.) 

Bris, iii. p. 409. 17. ( femina^ 

Le RoUGE-guEUE. — Buff, par Sunn. li. p. 196. 
IIOTHSCHWENTZEL. — Raii Syn. p. 78. A. 5. var. 2. — 
p, 160. — Id. (Jngl.) p. 218. 

Red-tail. — La(h, Syu. iv, p. 425. 14. 

HA 13 IT AT 


ill Europa^ii migraloria. W. 

t Erithacus might properly perhaps be written Erytka- 
cus. T. 

I is derived probably from the Tvrian 

purple, and a tail ; , is evidently formed from^ 

'^vf fire; IV'Jaxo: from e^v9a: red. 
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the redbreast; indeed the habits AVhich Ari's^' 
tojtle ascribes to these, that the former' lives in 
the summer near our habitations, arid disapfiearS 
ill autumn when the latter arrives, can belong 
to no otlier birds which have 4 riitilous plum- 
age, but the redstart or redbreast. It willbfc' 
more difficult to ascertain the nujfnxin or rnbi~ 
cilia. These names ha\'e been applied by all 
the nomenclators to the bulfinch : their opinion 
was noticed, but not discussed, at that article; 
and we shall now rcsuinf, the subject, and' state 
the reasons which dispose us to make a very 
different conclusion. 

Aristotle enumerates at this place the small 
birds, -with a slender bill, which live chiefly on 
vegetables; such are, says he, the cygalis, tliq 
hcccajico (or epicurean warbler), the nteldn- 
coryphus* (or black-cap), the pyrrhutas, the ery- 
thacus, the hypoldis (the babbling warbler) : but 
I ask whether the bulfinch can be classed with 

• 'v 

* I know that Belon and inany naturalists aft^r him, have 
referred also to the bulhnch the name of melancori/pkus ; 
but 1 am convinced that this application is erroneous^ 
Aristotle speaks in two places of the mclancofi/phus, and in 
both he alludes to two different birds, neither of them the 
bulfinch : in the first passage we shall prove that he means 
the pt/rrhiiks ; in the second, it is said to hii/ tteci^ 
nestle in hollow tnes, and to feed on htscc:9, ^hieh character 
is true only of the black-headed titmouse.— »-Tliis little dis- 
cussion seemed to me the more necessary, as Belon has of 
all the naturalists discovered the most sagacity in referring 
the ancient names, and as ^ the pomeiiclAture is cxcredingly 
embarrassing. " ^ 
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these; or is not that bird the, most decidedly 
granivorous? It will not touch insects in tlje 
season whea»most others feed upon them ; and 
it seems to differ as much from the vermivoroiis 
birds by its instincts as*by the shape of its bill : 
ai|d it is not likely that Aristotle would over- 
look this circumstance. 

To what other bird, .then, can we ascribe 
these properties? I perceive none but the 
Redtail, which inhabits the woods with the red- 
breast, and also feeds on insects during the 
whole summer, and departs at the same time in 
winter. Wotton conceived that tlie pyrrhulas 
was a kind of Redtail*, and Johnston makes the 
same remark f ; but the former was mistaken 
in supposing this bird to be the redstart, since 
Aristotle nicely distinguishes tliem. 

The Redtail is actually very different from. the 
redstart, and Aristotle and Gesner did well to 
separate them. , It is larger than the redstart : 
it never visits our dwellings, nor nestles in the 
walls; but lives in the woods and bushes like 
the fauvettes and beccafigos : its tail is of -a 
light vivid fire-colour ; the rest of tlie plumage 
consists of grey, especially on all the upper , 
surface, and deeper and fringed with rusty on 
the <iuill| of the wings, and with wliite-grey, 
mixed confusedly witli rusty, on all the fore 
^ part of the body •/ the rump is rufous, and so is 
the tail. Some have a fine black collar, and 

* Apud Gesneram, p, 701. 

t Pyrrhulas. — Johnst. 
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tlie coloiiis ovcy the whole of their plumagis 
more lively and varied. Brisson has formed 
these into a second 'species *; but* we conceive 
that they arc only the males, and some very ex- 
perienced bird-fanciers' have* confirmed our 
opinion. Biisson says, that the collared Red- 
tail is found in Germany, as if it were peculiar 
fo that country^: but wherever the Grey Red- 
tails occur, the Collared Redtails are equally 
frequent. Besides, he is mistaken in his re- 
feiencc; for the figure in Frisch, whi.ch h6 
supposes to be the Rcdtail, is only the female 
of the blue-throated warbler. 

We regard the Collarc<l Redtail, therefore, as 
the male, and the Grey Redtail as the female t 
in both, th.c tail is equally red; but, besides 
the collar, the male has a deeper plumage, being 
a brown-grey on the back, and grey spotted 
with brown on the breast and sides. 

These birds ])rcfer the hilly countries, and 
scarcely apjfear in the low grounds, except in 
their autumnal passage "I'. They arrive in the 
month of May in Burgundy and Lorraine, and 
soon bury themselves in the woods, where 
they remain all the summer. They breed in 

* Thcenk'urus Torquatiis, 

+ “ 1 have seen in Brie, in autumn, a bird which like- 
ywise had a very rufous tail, but difierent from the redstart : 
i thought it was the san^e with tlie collier of Nantua hi its 
first year, ^Mmost all these birds change their colour the 
first moulting, and all the birds which feed on insects arc 
fubject to migrations in untumn." — JVo/c communicated hi; M. 
Hetert. 
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tlie small bushes near the ground; their nest 
consists of moss, and lined with wool and fear 
there ; it is of a spherical shape, with its open- 
ing facing the east, and the most sheltered 
from the stormy, winds ; it contains five or six 
eggs, variegated witli grey. 

The Redtails leave the woods in the morn- 
ing, and return to avoid the heat of the day ; 
they emerge in tlie evening, and appear in the 
neighbouring fields, but again return to their 
abodes to pass tlie night. These habits, and 
many other features of resemblance, seem to 
imply that they belong to the genus of the red- 
start. The Redtails, however, have neither its 
song nor its warble ; they utter only a feeble 
mellow note and it tl wells on the first 

syllable, and spins it out with great softness. 
They are in general silent, and exceedingly 
composed*: if a small detached branch pro- 
jects from a bush or stretches across a path, 
they will alight on it, making a slight vibration 
with their tail like the redstart. 

It answers the decoy, but does not rush on 
with the vivacit}’ aiul eagerness of other birds ; 


* A Rcdtail taken in autumn and let loose in an apartment, 
taade not the smallest cry, whether flying, walking, or rest- 
ing. Shut in the same cage with a pettyehaps, the latter 
xJarted every minute agam.st the bars, while the former re- 
mained still whole hours in the same place, where the petty- 
chaps dropped upon it at each spring ; and i^ Suftered itself 
to be thus trod upon all the time the pettychaps lived, that 
is, about thirty-six hours, 
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it seems only to. follow the crowd. It is alsa 
oajight near springs about the end of au- 
tumn ; and it is then very tat, and has a deli- 
cate flavour. Its flight is short, and reaches 
only from hush to bush. — These birds depart 
in the montli of October; they may for several 
days be seen following each other along the 
hedges ; but after that time none of them re- 
main in France, 
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The quills of the wings are of the same 
rufous colour as those of the tail ; the back is 
grey, and the belly is white. We are unac- 
quainted with its habits and ecc>nomy ; but it 
is probably related to the European kind, and 
its instincts nearly the same. — We received it 
from Cayenne. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Guianensis. S. grhea, subtus alba, aliscaudaque 
rufis . — LafL Ind. Ont. ii. p. 514. No. 20. 

Motacilla Guianensis. — GmeL Sytt. i. p. 988. 

Lk RouGE-gUEUE de la Guiane. — Bitf. PI. Enl. 686. f. 2. 

— Bitfi'. par Sonn, li. p. 206. 

Guiana Redtail. — LatA. Sj/n. iv. p. 420. 15. 

HABITAT 

ID Guiana. — 6| pollices longa. 


•dd 


•VOL. V. • 
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This bird, which, like the ortolan, is es- 
teemed by the luxurious as the highest delicacy^ 
is not remarkfble for its beauty. All its 
plumage is of, a dull colour ; the only sliades 
are grey, brown, and whitish, to which the 
blackish cast of the wing quills is added, “^with- 
out heightening the complexion : a white spot, 
which transversely intersects the wing, is the 
most conspicuous touch of its colours, and that 
which many naturalists have assumed for the 

• CMARACTEH SPSCIFICUS. 

< 

Stlvia Fickdula. S. subfusca^ subtus alba, pectorc 
cinereo maculato. — Lath, Ind, Orn, ii, p. 517. No. 28. 
Motacilla Ficedula. — Gmd. Syst. i. p. 956. 
PiCEDULA.— 'B/w. ill. p. 369. 1. — Rati Syn, p. 81. 12. — 
—Will. p. 163,— JJ- (Ang.) p. 227. 

Le Becfigue. — Buff. PI. Enl. 608, l.—Bfff. par Sonn. li. 
p. 207. pi. 140. fig. 2. 

Epicurean Warbler. — Arct. ZooU ii. p. 419. K.— 
— Lath. Syn. W. p. 432. 26. 

HABITAT 

Europa. — & polliees looga. W. 

t Iq Greek TuxaXt?, from crvMf a fig: the Latin naiAe, 
Ficedula, is formed from Jicus a fig» and edo to eat ; in Oer- 
* ivan, Groizmach or WuitKng. 
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character*: the back is brown-grey, which 
begins on the crown of the head, and spread^* 
to the rump ;• the throat is whitish ; the breast 
lightly tinged with brown: the belly is white, 
and so are the outer webs of the first two quills 
of the tail ; the bill is six lines in length, an^ 
slender. The alar extent is seven inches, and 
the total length of the -bird is fivfe: in the 
female, the colours are all duller and paler 
than in the male f. 

. These birds are natives of the south, and 
seem to visit our climate only to wait the 
tt|fjturity of the figs; they arrive late in the 
spi^g; and disappear before the earliest frosts 
of autumn. However, they spread in the sum- 
mer over a great extent in the northern coun- 
tries ; for they are found in England in 
Germany^, in Poland ||, and even in Sweden^. 
They return in autumn to Italy and Greece, 
and probably advance to winter in still warmer 
regions. They seem to change *their habits 
with their climate ; for, in the countries of 
the south, they appear in flocks ; while, in the 
temperate climates, they remain alw'ays dis- 
persed : they inhabit the woods, feed on in- 
sects, and live in solitude, or rather in the en- 
dearing society of their female. Their nests 
are so artfully concealed, that it is very dif- 

* Frisch. — Brissou. — Aldrovandtts. 

t Willughby. ^ Klein. || Rzaezynski, 

» 

If Linnaeus. 
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ficult to discover them * : during that sea3on> 
the male sits on the summit of some tall tree, 
and makes a feeble chirping, which is, unplea- 
sant, and much like that of the wheat-ear. The 
Epicurean Warblers arrive in Lorraine in April, 
and disappear in August, and sometimes later » 
In that province, they are called mulberry-birds, 
or little zi'ood-Jiuches'l, which has tended to 
mislead ; for, at the same time, the name of 
Jig-pecker^ has been bestowed on the titlark, 
which is of a very difijerent species. Nor are 
these the only mistakes that have been made 
in regard to the name. Belon presumes, be- 
cause the bulfinch in Italy seems fond of figs, 
that it is the same bird with what is called in 
that country beccajico, and he infers that it is 
the real Jicedulu, to which Martial alludes. But 
the bulfinch is as different from the Epicurean 
Warbler in the taste of its flesh, which is bitter, 
as in the shape of its bill, in its colours, and in 

• “ The beccaiigo nestles in our forests, and, to judge 
from analogy, in the holes of trees at a great height above 
the ground, like the collared flycatchers : for this reason, 
they arc very difficult to be found. In 1767 or 1768, hav- 
ing seen or heard one of these birds sing, which was perched 
upon the summit of a very tall tree, I watched it attentively, 
and returhed several times witliout being able to discover 
the nest, though I always saw the bird again. It had a 
feeble chirrup like the wheat-ear, by no means agreeable. 
It perched extremely high, and seldom came near the. 
ground .” — ifoie cdmmuaicatcd by M, Lot finger. 

t Lottinger. J ^l&riers, or petits jnnfons dts boit. 

Becifigtee. 
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tlie rest of its figure. In (sur southern pro- 
vinces, and in Italy, all ditterent species 
fauvettes are*confounded under the name of fig- 
pecker, and almost all these birds have a slender 
long bill*; but the true' fig-pecker, or Epicu- 
' rean Warbler, is also well known an<l distin- 
guished for the delicacy of its flaf’our. 

Martial, who asks why this small bird, whicH 
feeds alike on grapes and on figs, did not assume 
the name of the former rather than that of the 
latter f, would have adopted the appellation 
which it receives in Burgundy, where we call 
it vinette ; because it frequents vineyards, and 
lives on the grapes. Along witli these, how- 
ever, it eats insects also, and the seeds of the 
herb mercury. Its feeble chirp may be expressed 
by hsi, bzi ; it flies by jerks ; it walks, but never 
hops, and it runs along the ground in tjie vine- 
yards, and mounts upon vines and hedge en- 
closures. 

Though the Epicurean Warblers never 
journey till about the month of August, and 
never appear in flocks but then, in most of our 
provinces, yet they arc seen in the middle of 
summer at Brie, where some of them probably 
build their nests .j;. In their passage, they fly 

* Salerne. 

■t “ Cum me ficus alat, cum |)ascar dulcibus uvis. 

Cur potius nomen non Uedit uva oaihi'} ”-*-M ART. 

I Hebert. 
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in small bodies of«five or six. They are Caught 
by the noose, the springe, or the mirror, in 
Burgundy, and along the Rhone^ where they 
make their appearance^^bout the end of August, 
and in September. 

It is in Provence where they are properly * 
named fig- peckers, for they are constantly seen 
on the fig-trce& pecking the ripest fruit. They 
never leave these, except for the shade and 
cover of the bushes and of the leafy horn-beam. 
They are caught in great numbers during the 
month of September in Provence, and in many 
islands of the Mediterranean, especially in 
Malta, where they appear at times in prodigious 
flocks ; and it has been remarked that they are 
much more numerous during their passage in 
autumn, ihan at their return in spring *. . The 
same is the case at Cyprus, where formerly they 
were articles of traffic: they were sent to Ve- 
nice in pots filled with vinegar and odoriferous 
herbs f.' When Cyprus belonged to the Vene- 
tians, a thousand or twelve hundred of these 
pots were furnished every year ;}: ; and the fig- 

* Chevalier de Mazy. 

+ Voyage de Pietro della Valle ^ t. viii. p. 103 .^' He adds, 
that in sdhie places, as at jigia Nappa, those who eat becca- 
figos are sometimes attacked by disorders, owing to the 
aeammony which these birds find in the neighbourhood : 
they feed also, in the islands of the Archipelago, on the 
fruits of the lentfsc. 

J Dapper's Description of the Archipelago Islands: 
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pecker, or Epicurean Warbler, was generally 
known tlirough Italy by the name of Cypt^jus 
bird ( QfpriOs, uccello di Cypro ), which appella- 
tion, according to Willughby, was usual even 
in England. • ^ 

This delicious bird has long been famous : 
Apicius mentions it more thai) once, with the 
littlethrush, as both equally exquisite. Eustathilis 
and Athenseus speak of the fowling for Epicurean 
Warblers*, and Hesychius preserves the name 
of a >net with whicli, they were caught in 
Greece. Nothing indeed is more delicate or 
juicy than the meat of these birds at the proper 
season ; it is a pellet of light, savoury, melting 
fat, of easy digestion ; it is the extract of all 
the juices of the excellent fruits on which they 
feed. 

We are acquainted with only one species, 
though the name has been bestowed on several t- 
If, indeed, we call every bird fig-pecker which 
pecks the figs in that season, the’fauvettes and 
all the birds with slender bills, and even some 
with thick bills, would be entitled to that ap- 

♦ In Oesner. 

+ Aldrovandus gives (t. li, p. 759.) two figures of the fig- 
pecker, of which the second, according to himself, exhibits 
only a variety of the first, perhaps even accidental, and 
which, he says, may be called the variegated Jig-pecker^ black 
and white being mixed through its whole plumage, as the figure 
shows : but this figure shows only in that the white on the 
wing is a little broader, and there is some white on the fore- 
side of the neck and on the breast ; whicli constitutes only 
,an individual variety. 
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pellation. Hence ,^lie Italian proverb, Nef mese 
d'^gosto ogni uccello e beccajico (In the month of 
August every bird is a fig-peck*). Put this 
vulgar saying, which very well expresses the 
delicacy of flavour that the figs give to the little 
birds which teed on them, would be a very 
vague and improper foundation for arrangement; 
and were it accepted, it would introduce the 
greatest confusion. Yet some naturalists have 
fallen into this error. The hemp jig-pecker of 
Olina (beccajico canapino^ is only the babbling 
warbler. Tlie great warbler, or the pettychaps, 
is, according to Ray, called becca/igo in Italy, 
Belon applies the same name to the rufous 
warbler ; and we have just seen that he is still 
more mistaken In supposing that term belonged 
also to the buljinch, to which he is, by conse- 
quence, led to assign tlie ancient appellations of 
the fig-pecker sycalis and jicedula. In Provence, 
several different birds are confounded under the 
name of fig-))ecker. M. Guys has, among 
others, sent two, which we shall subjoin to this 
article, only to show more distinctly that they 
are different birds*. 

* This bird is said to sing but rarely ; it goes to the north- 
ward in winter, and is found in the cold countries of North 
America. Vast numbers of them inhabit the islands in the 
Archipelago. W. 
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TriE FIST OF PROVENCE* 

« 

The fist^ so called by reason of its cry, was 
sent from Provence as a species of fig-pecker, or 
epicurean warbler. It is entirely different, and 
resembles much more the skylark, both in re- 
gard to size and plumage : the only material 
difference is, that his hind nail is not long. It 
chirps jist^jht; it docs not spring when alarmed 
by noise, but runs to cover beneath a stone, 
till the danger is over, which implies that it 
commonly lives on the ground ; a habit the re- 
verse of that of the fig-pecker. 

^ CilAliACTEll SPECrVICUS. 

Sylvia Massiliensis. S. fusco rufoque varia, :>ul)tu3 rufo 
alba, pectore nigro maculate, sub ocuIh macula flaves- 
ceutc, rectricibus duabus extimis albis. — l^ith, Ind, Oni, ii. 
p, 531. No. 85, 

Motacilla Massiliensis. — GmtL Sj / af , i. p. 9G5. 

Lb Fist de Provence, — Btff. Ft. Knl. (154. 1.— i>/^. par 
Smn. li. p. 218. 

pROVENCE Wheat-ear. — Lath. iv. p. 471. 81, 

HABITAT 


W. 


in Galloprovincia. — 7 polli^es longa. 
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THE ORTOLAN PIVOTE*. 

This is another bird of Provence, whicli^ 
though it is called the fig-pecker, is , as different 
from it as the fist. It is a faithful companion 
of the ortolans, and always in their train. It 
resembles much more the titlark, only it is 
larger, and its hind nail not long. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Maculata. S. m«;ro maculata supra fusca, subtus 
cinereo>alba, alis caudaque nigris, rcctricibus duabns exti- 
mis raargine exteriore apiceque toto albis, — hath, Ind* Orn^ 
ii. p. 632. No. 86. 

Motacilla Maculata.— Gwe/. Syst, i. p. 5)65. 

La Pivote Ortolane.— JJ/#. PL EnL 664. 2.— per 
Sonn. li. p. 220. 

Spotted Wheat-ear. — Lath, Sj ^ n , iv. p. 472. 82. 

HABITAT 

in Galloprovincia ; antvv^^denti a^qualis et aiKais. 
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THE%ED13UEAST* 

m 

. ,T|tis little bird passes the whole summer 
pdr woods, and visits our babi^|4tiou8 only at 
its departure in autumn^ and its arriv2i~^i 
spring : bultj#his last appearance is transient ; it 
|i$8tens to the foresfcii^to enjoy under the ntf^ir- 
ipread foliage^ its aalltitticie and its love. Its 
nest iv placed near tlie ground, on the roots of 
young trees, or on herbs that are able to sup- 

* CHARACTER SPECFFICUS. 

\ '.'ff'r;; 

Sylvia Rubecula. S. grisea, gula pcctoreque 
neh. — Lath. Ind. Om. ii. p. 520. No. 42. 
Mo 1 \AC 1 L]UARuj|KCULA. — Gmd. Sgst. i. p. 5)93. — RaiiS^n, 
pi'jQ. A. 3.— ^7/. p. 160. 1 89.— Bm. iii. p. 418. 3l. 

Le Rovob-OORCE. — Buff. PL E^l. 861. f. 1. — Buff, par 
SonA. li. p. 231. pi. 149*.f*9. .. '*' • ■ ■ 

REDBREASTt.— Br. Zdol. No.l4^i'rr4f‘ir 

—Will, {An^l.) p.Std.' t. Sw. k P> 4^.a8^ 

, — Bev), Birds, i. 212* 

HApliTA-V ’f 

1 Anglia onintbaalatU aottl f 

ckietta: in Portuguese, A/wvto. - ill CatsToniaii, Ptfk^nmff:' 
-in German, Kuth4>reustki», [f'ald-ruf(dct,Rul4ropff, Jiot-breu-" 
tile, ff'mter R<j€{el<,:: Ratkhiievi.i .. W. l'dxov, Hui-kelch>/u, 
Rot t-kae', lichen: in Polish, Gil: iu , Illyrian, Cmr-vaika, 
iftr If'enka : in Swedish, Rot-Gd . » 
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port it; it is constructed with moss, intermixed 
'with hair and oak-Icaves, and lined tvith fea- 
thers. Often after this is built, says Wiilughby, 
the bird strews it with leaves, preserving only 
a narrow winding entrance ' under the heap, 
and CAXU shuts the mouth of it with a leaf*' 
when she goes abroad. The nest generally 
contains between five and seven eggs, of a 
brown colour. During the Avhole time of in- 
etd^ation, tlic cock makes the woods resound 
M ith his li<»ht tender sons;: it is a sweet delicate 
warble, enlivened with some brilliant modula- 
tions, and broken by graceful melting accents, 
which seem to be tlie expressions of amorous 
desire. The soft society of the female fills up 
his wishes, and makes him uneasy at the intru- 
sion of other company. lie keenly chases all 
the birds of his own species, and drives them 
from his little settlement; and never did the 
same bush lodge two pair of Redbreasts, as 
faithful as tlfey are amorous*. 

The Redbreast prefers thick shade and water- 
ed spots : it feeds in the spring on worms and 
insects, which it hunts skilfully and nimbly. 
It flutters like a butterfly about a loaf where it 
.sees a fly ; and on the ground it advances by 
small spiiugs, and darts on its prey, clapping 
its wings. In autumn, it also eats bramble- 
berries ; and, on its departure, it feeds on the 


* ITnum arbustura. noa alit duos erlthacos. 
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grapes of the vineyards, and qu the sorbs in 
the woods f which is the reason that it is a^t, 
to be canght in the gins set for the thrushes, and 
which are baited with these small wild fruits. 
It resorts often to*thc springs, to bathe or drink, 
but most frequently in the autumn; fo\; it is 
fatter at that season than at apy other, and 
needs more to be cooled;. ' 

No bird is earlier awake than 'the lledbrcast ; 
it begins the music of the woods, welcomes the 
dawn, of day. It also, protracts its warble to 
the latest hour, and is seen fluttering about in 
the evening. It is often caught in gins after 
there is scarcely light sufficieiiLfor taking it up. 
It has little shyness ; and its volatility, its rest- 
lessness, or its curiosity, hurry it into every 
.sort of snare*. It is always the first bird that 
is caught by the decoy; even the voice ' f the 
fowlers, and the noise made in cutting the 
branches, attract it ; and it alights bcliind them, 
and is entangled by the springe of limed twig, 
the instant it is set. It answers equally the 
scream of the brown owl, or the sound of the 


* Of all birds that live iti the state of liberty, the Red- 
breast is perhaps the least shy : they often approach so 
near, that a person might think that he could catch them 
■with the hand ; but the bird keeps constantly retiring as be 
advances. It seems fond too of accompanying travellers 
through the forests, and it is often observed to precede or 
follow them a pretty long time .— eommhnicatcd bjf tht 
Sicur Trecourt, 
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slit leaf of ivy*. Their feeble cry wlp, 
jvliistled on the finger, or the chirping of some 
other bird, is si^fiicient to put all the Red- 
breasts round in motion. They fly to the spot, 
sounding from a distance tirit, tiritit, tirititit, 
with a sonorous ringing which is not their , 
modulated air, but what they chirp in the 
mcruing and evening, and whenever they ar<J 
excited by a ndw object. They brush eagerly 
■ through the whole of the call-ground, till 
thejs. are stopped by some of the limed .twigs^ 
which are placed in the avenues, or fastened to 
poles that are made low on purpose to inter- 
cept their flight, which is seldom more than 
four or five feet from the surface : if one disen- 
tangles itself, it makes a third Small cry ti-i, 
ti~t, which alarms the lest, and stops their fur- 
ther approach. They may also be caugh't in 
the open parts of the woods by means of poles 
to which are fastened nooses and limed twigs ) 
but the spriirgcs are the most sure and success- 
ful ; nor is it requisite that these be baited ; we 
need only set them in the edge of glades, or in 
the middle of patlis, and the unfortunate little 
bird, pushed on by curiosity, will throw itself 
into the snare. 

Wherever large forests spread, the Redbreasts 
are found in abundance. In Burgundy and 
Irorraine, particularly, these birds, which are 

i 

The French bird-catchers call this froht. 
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excellent food, are obtained in the greatest 
numbers : injiny are also cailglit in the neigl^, 
bourhood of ^ the small towns of Bourmont, 
Mirecourt, and NeufchAteau; and they are 
sent from Nancy, to l^ris. That province, 
which is well wooded and watered, maintains 
a vast variety of birds; its situation tooi, 
bounded by the Ardenne- on the one side, wd 
skirted by the forests of Sunt^au, which join 
the Jura, on the other, is exactly in the di- 
rection of the migrations ; and for this reason, 
the birds are most frequent m the time of 
their passage*. The Redbreasts in particu- 
lar are brought in immense quantities from 
the Ardennes, where Belon saw numbers 
caught in the season. — This species is diffused 
through the whole extent of Europe, from 
Spain and Italy to Poland and Sweden ; and in 
every country these little birds prefer the moun- 
tains and the woods to breed and spend the 
summer. • 

The young ones, previous to the fust moult, 
are not painted with diat line rufous orange on 
the throat and breast, from xvhich by a little 
straining the Redbreasts derive their name. It 
tinges a few of the feathers by the end of 
August; and before the end of September the 
birds have all the same plumage, and can no 
loqger be distinguished •f. About this time- 

* BeloD, Nat. des Oiseauxi p. 348. 

t “ It it improperly called Redbreast (rougc-gorge) ; fop 
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they prepare for their departure ; but they never 
gather ill flocks : ’they journey singly, one after 
another; and, whefi all other bj,rds associate 
together, the Redbreasts still retain their' solitary 
habits. Tlicy fly during tlie jlay from bush to 
bush; but probably they rise higher in the 
night, and make more progress ; at least it has 
br.pjiened to fowlers in a forest which was full 
of these birds i\i the evening, and promised ex- 
cellent sport next morning, that they were all 
gone before the dawn *. 

The departure not being marked, or, to use 
the expression, not being proclaimed among 
the Redbreasts, as among the other birds at 
that season collected in flocks, many stay 
behind : and these are either the young and in- 
experienced, or some which can derive support 
from the slender resources of the winter.*' In 
that season they visit our habitations, and 
seek the warmest and most sheltered situa- 

what we think to be red on the breast is orange, which 
rises from both sides below the bill, which is slender, taper, 
and black, and from below the two spaces of the eyes, and 
extends from the under part of the throat to the stomach.” — 
Id. ibid. 

* " I remember one year to have spread my nets for the 
Redbreasts in April ; and as they were very plenty, I conti- 
httied the sport three days with equal success : on the fourth 
sttn rose brighter than ever, and the day was very mild ; 
1 expected a, large capture, but they had ^t their march 
daring my absence ; all were gone, and I did not take a lin- 
gla bird.” * 
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and if any one still continues in the 
wood, it becomes the eompanioii of the faggot- 
maker, cherisiies itself at his fire, pecks at 
bread, and flutters the whole day round him, 
chirping its slen^Jer pip! But wdien tlie cold 
grows more severe, and thick snow covers tlic 
ground, it approaches our liouses, and taps on 
the window with its bil\ as if to 
an asylum, whicli is cheerfully grautedl; and 
it repays the favour by the most amiable faiiiH 
liaritVj gatliering tlie crumbs from the table 
distinguishing attectionately the people of the 
house, and assuming a w^arble, not so rich, 


^ “ This bird being very delicate, aiid averse to excess ot 
every kin<l, whether of heat or of cold, it retires iu summer 
to lh<*- deii^e forests or the uplands, where it enjoys cool- 
ness and verdure ; in winter it a{>proacIie$ dwellings, and 
is seen among the bushes and in the gardens, especially where 
the sun strikes, which aspects it carefully seeks,” — Olma^ 
UciHleria, p. 1C. , 

t Willughby, Ornithol. p. 100. 

I In a Cartliusian monastery at Bugey, I saw Redbreasts 
in the monks* cells, which they had been constrained to enter 
after wandering some days in the cloisters. In three or four 
days tliey were naturalised to such degree, that they would 
come to eat on the table. They were well reconciled to the 
fare of the monastery ; and passed thus the whole winter^ 
protected from cold and hunger, without showing the least 
desire to escape. But on the approach of spring they felt 
new desires ; they tapped on the window with their bill ; arid 
after they recovered their liberty, they returned .^ot till next 
winter.”— AWe o/j\L Uibut, 

VOU V. 'EE. 
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indeed, as that, of the spring, but. more deli- 
Cjtp, and retained throcgh all the rigours of 
the season, to hail each day the kindness of its 
landlord, and the sweetness of its retreat*. 
There it remains traifquil, till the returning 
spring awakens new desires, and invites to , 
other pleasures: it now becomes uneasy, and 
inSj^cJtient to recover its liberty. 

During this transient state of domestication, 

• the Redbreast eats almost every sort of food j 
it collects indifferently, crumbs of bread, bits 
of flesh, or millet seeds. Olina asserts too 
generally, that, when taken from the nest, or 
caught in the woods, it should be fed with 
the same paste as the nightingale f : its appe- 
tite, we see, is not so delicate. Those which 
are allowed to fly freely about rooms, occasion 
. but slight inconvenience ; for their excre- 
ments are small and dry. The author of the 
iEdonology pretends that the Redbreasts 
may be taugiit to speak ; and this prejudice 
must be of an ancient date, since the same thing 
occurs in Porphyry but the fact is quite 
improbable, for the tongue of the bird is fork- 
ed. Belon, who never heard it except in au- 

* I saw, at the house of one of my friends, a lied* 
breast, that had been afforded an asylum in the depth 
of. winter, come to alight on his desk while he was writ- 
ing. It sung whole hours with a feeble warble, sweet and 
aielodious. ‘ 

t P. 16. I P. 9.0. § Lib. iii. De Abstiu. Animal. 
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t uinn, at which time it has only the little chirp, 
and not its full impassioned song of love, . 
boasts of the* charms of its voice, and com- 
pares it to that of the nightingale. From his 
own account, he* appears to have taken the 
Redbreast and the redstart for the same bird ; 
but afterwards he distinguished, them, both 
by their habits and by tlfeir colours*. THiOse 
of the Redbreast are very simple : a coat of 
the same brown as the back of the throstle 
covers* all the upper side of its body and its 
head; its stomach and belly are white; the 
orange-rufous of the breast is less vivid in the 
female than in the male ; their eyes arc black, 
large, and even expressive, and their aspect 
mild; the bill is slender and delicate, as in 
all birds that live chiefly on insects ; the rar- 
sus, which is very small, is of a light brown, 
and so is the upper side of the toes, though 
they are of a pale yellow below. When full 
grown, the bird is five inches nine lines in 
length, and its alar extent eight inches; the 
intestinal tube is about nine inches long ; the 
gizzard, which is muscular, is preceded by a 
dilatation of the cesopkagus ; the caecum is very 
small, and sometimes entirely wanting. In 
autumn, the Redbreasts are very fat; and their 
flesh is more delicate than that of the throstle, 


* " The redstart appears ia the spring in towns and 
lagts, and nestles in holes, whert the Redbreast liaa retired 
into the woods.” — Btlon, Nat. den Oistaux, p. 348. 

EES 
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but has someth^nw of its flavoui*, bbth feeding" 
'e:; the same fruits^ particularly those of the 
service-tree*. " 

* Its egg is whitish, witli reddish spots. The Robins 
seom to continue in England the whole year. * 

Virey says they are common in the island of Madeira ; 
Slciifiian noticed them at Surinam, and Vancouver saw them 
mNew flolland. , W* 
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THE BLUE-THROAT 

< In its shape, its size, and its general appear- 
ance, this bird is an exact copy of tlie red- 
breast: the only difference is, that its threat is 
of a, brilliant azure blue, while tiiat of the other 
is orange-red. Even in marking the discrimi- 
nation between these ,birds, nature seems to 
point at their analogy; for beneath this blue 
space, wc may perceive a black sash and an 

* CHAKACTER SVECIEICUS. 

Sylvia Suecica. S. cinereo-fusca, pectore ferruginco, faW 
cii| caerulea, rectricibus fuscis versus basin ferrugineis. — 
Lcth, Ind, Orn. ii. p. 521, No. 43. 

Motacilla Suecica — GmeL Sj/st. i.p. 980, 

Cyanecula. — Bris. iii. p. 413. 19. {mas.) 

Gibraltariensis. — p. 416. 20, 

Cfemina.) 

Ruticilla Wegfleckin. — Raii Syn. p. 78. A. 5. 3. — 
fVilL p. 160. — Id. {Angl.) p. 219. 

La Gorge-bleue. — Buff. PL EnL 610. 1. {mas.) — f. 2, (fe^ 
mina.) — f. 3. (^i/nior.) — Buf. par SoitHi li, p. 235. pi. 143. 

Blui^THRoateo. Warbler ZooL ii. p. 417* 

t. 28. (fmina.)’-^Lath. Syn. iv. p. 444. ,30. , : 

HABITAT ; 

in£uropa.;(., ^ , ^ 

t In German, or Blau-Kckkin : in Swedish^ 
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orange-red zone which bounds the top of the 
.ljT,<>nst: this orange-tint again appears on the 
first half of the lateral quills of the tail ; from 
the corner of the bill, a streak of rusty-white 
passes over the eye ; and in general the colours, 
though darker, are the same with those of the, 
red-breast. They share also the same habits, 
only their haunts are different ; the redbreast 
lives in the heart of the woods ; but the Blue- 
“ throat frequents their skirts, and seeks marshes, 
vvet meadows, and places that abound with 
willows and reeds : and with the same solitary 
instinct as the redbreast, it seems alike disposed 
to be familiar with man; for, after the 
mer months are spent in its sequestered retreats, 
H visits the gardens,' avenues, and hedges, be- 
fore its departure, and ventures so near that it 
may be shot with the trunk. 

Like the redbreasts, they never keep in flocks, 
and seldom more than two are seen together. 
In the end of summer, says Lottinger, the Blue- 
throats alight in the fields that are so^n with 
large sorts of grain. Frisch mentions fields of 
pease as their favourite haunt, and even pre- 
tends that they breed among these ; but their 
nest is more commonly found in the Avillows, 
the osiers, and other bushes which grow in wet 
situations : it is formed of herbs interwnven at 
the origin of the branches or boughs. 

In the love season, the male mounts perpen- 
dicularly to a little height in the air, chanting as 
1ft) rises ; he whirls round, and drops back on 
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his bough as cheerfully as thg pettychaps, of 
which the Blue-throat seemsi to have som^ ha- 
bits. He aKo sings in the night ; and, accord- 
ing to J'risch, his warble is very sweet. Her- 
mann, on the contrary, informs us, that it is 
not at all pleasant*. This contradiction is 
owing, perhaps, ,to the different times at which 
these observers heard the bird'; for us • great 
difference would have been found between the 
ordinary chirp of our redbreast, and its meh 
low, .tender song in ,the spring, or its pretty 
warble which cheers the briglvt days of autumn. 

The Blue-throat is as fond of bathing as the 
r^breast, and oftener haunts the^ giargins of 
water. It lives on worms and otlier insects ; 
and in the season of its passage it eats elder- 
berries. It may be seen among the fens, seek- 
ing its food on the ground, and running brisk- 
ly, and cocking its tail, especially the male, 
when he hears the real or imitated voice of the 
female. • 

The young ones are of a blackish-brown, and 
have not assumed the blue-tint of the throat; 
the males have only some brown feathers amidst 
the white of the throat and breast. The female 
never has the whole of the blue space on tlie 
throat ; she is only marked with a crescent or 
a bar below the neck : and on this difference, 

• Doctor and Professor of Physic and ot Natural History 
at Strasburg, who has been so obliging as to communicate 
some fiicts relafipg to tV naturAI Wstory of these birdjs^ 
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and on the figuKC of Edwards, who has given 
tljs- female only, l^risson makes a second species 

\\h Gibraltar Blue-throat, fronu which place 
the female seems to have come. 

Among the adult males, some liave tlie whole 
neck blue ; and these arc probably old ones, 
especially as the rest of the colours and the red 
zone' of the breast appear deeper in these indi- 
viduals. The , others, n hich are more nutne- 
rous, have a spot like a half collar, of a fine 
white, which I'risch compares to the lustre of 
polished silver * ; and, from this character, the 
bird-catchers at Brandenburg have applied to 
the Blue-throat the name of mirror-bird. 

These rich colours tarnislr aixd fade in con- 
finement, and even after the first moulting. 
The Blue-throats are caught with the noose, 
like the nightingales, and with the same bait. 
In the season wdien these birds are fat, they arc 
much sought after, as are all the small birds 
which have tlclicate flesh ; but they are rare, 
and •even unknown in most of oyr provinces. 
They are seen at the time of their passage in 
low parts of the Vosges near Saneburg, accord- 
ing to Lottinger. But another ob.servcr assures 
us, that they never penetrate into' the heart of 
those mountains on the south. They are more 
frequent in Alsace ; and though they are spread 
through Germany, and even as far as Prussia, 

• Linna’us is probably mistaken when he describes this 
Cfd-onr as a dull, yellowish-white . — Fauna Stir^ca. 
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they are not vf’iy coirinon in any part, and the 
species seems to be much less numerous 
that of Jthe redbreasts. Yet it inhabits a wide 
extent : from the epithet \\ hicli Barrere applies 
to it*, wc may •infer that it is well known 
among the Pyienees. Wc sec, from the <leno- 
mination of Brissoii’s prutenikd second species, 
that this bird is found even at Gibraltar. * It is 
ahp seen in Prox euce, where the people call it, 
blue russetbottom. And from the name which* 
Linii«eus bestows, w'c might suppose that it is a 
native of Sweden f; but this proves only that 
the Blue-throat visits the northern regions. It 
leaves them in autumn, and travels*«ptt) milder 
climates in (piest of food ; and this habit, or 
rather this necessity, is common to the Blue- 
throat, and all the birds which feed on insects, 
or on soft fruits 

^ Motacilla Pf/renaica. t Motacilla Suecica. 

t It is found in the northern p;irt.'< of and Siberia., 

but unknown in England, 
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« 

WHICH IS BELATED TO THE REDBREAST ANB 
BLUE-THROAT. 

4 

THE BLUE* REDBREAST of North 

America*. 

« « 

Our Redbreast is too weak, and its flight too 
short, for our supposing it to have crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean ; and, as it cannot support ex- 
treme cold, it could not penetrate into America 
by the northern straits. But nature has pro- 
•liiced its representative in those vast regions, 
which is found from Virginia and Carolina as> 

* C^HAKACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Sialis. S. supra caerulea, subtus rufo-rubra, abdo- 
mine albo. — La//i. hid, Orn. ii. p. 522. No. 44. 
Motacilla Sialis,— 6'me/. Sj^st, i. p, 989. — Kalm» It. iii. 
p. 30. 

RubECULA Carolinensts Cerulea. — 7>n«. iii. p. 423. 

23. — P/. EnL 396, f. 1 . 2.— Pw]/*. far Sonn. li, p. 243, 
Blue Redbreast, — E(Ju\ t. 2i.--Cates, Car. i. t. 47* 
Blue Warbler, — Arcf. ZooL ii. No. 281. — Latlu Svn. ir. 
p. 446. 40. 


HABITAT 


ill Carolina, Virginia ; migratoria. — 5J pollices Jonga, W. 
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as far as Louisiana and the JBonniida islands. 
Catesby has given the tk st tlescription af, it, 
and Edwards has finishctl it ; and both agree 
that it is closely TvVted to the Redbreast of 
Europe *. It is ratlrer larger than the red- 
breast, being six inches three lines in length, 
and its alar extent ten inches eight lines. Ca- 
tesby remarks, that it flies swiftly, and tliat its 
y^ngs are long; the head, the^ljJper side of the 
body, of the tail, and of the wings, is of an cx*- 
ceedingly fine blue, except the tip of the wing, 
which is brown; the throat and breast arc of a 
bright yellow rust-colour ; the belly is white. 
In some subjects, as in the one deiiiieated by 
Catesby, the blue-tint of the head covers the 
throat also ; in others, as in that of Edwards, 
the whole fore-part of the body, as far as the 
bill, is covered with rufous. In the female, the 
colours are duller; the blue is mixed with 
blackish ; the small quills of the wdng, black- 
ish, and fringed with white. The bird is of a 
mild disposition, and feeds oidy on insects ; it 
nestles in the holes of trees — a difference in the 
mode of life suggested pcrhaj).s by the climate, 
W'hcre the numerous reptiles compel the birds 
to place the nests beyond their reach. Catesby 


* ** Mr. Catesby lias called tin's bird Jlchrcula Americana : 
which is a proper name enough, since both Iiis bird and mine 
are certainly of that genus, of which the roUin-vedhreast is a 

species — Edxvards. 
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tells us, that the. Blue Warbler is very common 
thtf'L’gh the whole of North America. That 
naturalist and Edwards are the only ones who 
have noticed this bird ; and Klein merely copies 
their descriptions. 
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THE STQ^E CHAT 

This sprightly, active bird is never at rest. 
Fluttering from bush bush, it alights only 
for a few seconds ; and its wiitgs are sti|l. spread, 
afel ready to waft it to soine bther spot. 
rises in the air by small springs, and l^ls back 
whirling round. Tins continual motion 

* CHARACTER SPEClFICU j^ 

Sylvia Rubicola. S. gmea, subtus rufescens, jugulo iiU' 
cia alba, loris nigri^, uropygio maculaque alanm 
LtUh. lad. Om. ii. p. 523. No. 49. 

Motacilla Rubicola. — Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 969. . , 

Rubetba. — Bril. iii. p. 428. 25. t. 23. f. 1. I 

CEnanthe Nostra Tehtia. — Bait S ^ n . p. 76, 

IFi//. p. 1C9. t. 41. ^ ^ 

Le Teaquet. — Btif. PL Enl. 678. f. 
p. 260. pi. 143. f. 2. 

StoRfe Smich, Stone-chatter, Moor-titlino 

i. No. 159.— /fV/. (Wag/.) p. 235. t. 41.— Xal* Sga 



slight variatioa in the oithography, is absolutely the ^anu! 
•with iiuliccula, which was appropriated ‘to the robin. T.] 
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been compared to that of a mill-clack ( traquet 
d^art^vioulin ) ; and hence, according to Belon *, 
the origin of its name. ' 

Though the Stone Chat flies lo\r, and never 
mounts to the summit of trees* it sits always on 
the tops of the bushes, or on the most project- 
ing branches of the hedges and shrubs, or on 
the heads of Turkey wheat growing, in the 
fields, and on the tallest props in the vineyat^'i. 
*lt delights most in dry grounds, heaths, and up- 
land meadows ; and theie it often utters its 
slender cry xchtrata, in a low, smothered tone j'. 
If it finds a detached stem or a stake in these 
meadowlpit’seldom fails to perch on it, which 
makes it easily be caught : a lime-twig placed 
On a stick is sufiicient for the purpose ; and 
even the children are well acquainted with this 
sport. 

From this habit of flying from bush to bush, 
.and on thorns ami brambles, Belon, who found 
this bird at Crete and in Creece, as well as in 
our provinces, applies to it the name or 
bramble- bird, which Aristotle mentions once 
only ;};, observing that it feeds on worms. Gaza 
translates b<» 1»5 by rubetra, which all the natu- 
ralists have referred to the Stoire Chat, espe- 
cially as the epithet implies that the bird 

is reddish, and the bay-colour of the breast of 

* Nat. des Oiscaux, p. 3G0. 
t Willughby’* Ornithology, p. 170. 
j Hist. Aniio* lib. viii. 3. 
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the Stone Chat is conspicuous. It spreads, 
growing more dilute, under the belly ; rfthe 
ground colour of the back is a fine black, 
which is clouded with brown scales ; and the 
same disposition of tint’s extends to the crown 
, of the head *, where the black, however, pre- 
dominates ; the throat is of a pure black, only 
dashed with a few white^ waves, and rises under 
tbf^eyes. A white spot on the’^i,de of tne neck 
is bounded by the black of the throat, and the* 
bay-colour of the brea.st ; the quills of the uings 
and tail are blackish, fringed with bronii or 
light rusty ; there is a broad wliite line on the 
wing near the body, and tlic run>pJa of the 
sai^ cast. All these tints are holder an<l iiioi% 
intense in the old males than in the young 
ones ; the tail is square, and somewhat spread ; 
the bill is slender, and seven lines in length ; 
the head is pretty round, and the body com- 
pact j the legs are black, slender, and ten lines 
in length ; the alar extent is seveh inches and 
a half, and the total length four inches ten lines. 
In the female, the breast is of a dirty rusty-co- 
lour, w'hich, mixing with the brown of the head 
and the upper side of the body, obtains a' blackish 
cast on the wings, and melts into tlie whitish 
under the belly and tlie throat ; which makes 
the plumage of the female appear dull, disco- 
loured, and much less distinct than in the mal 


* Belon. 
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The Stone Ghat builds its nest in waste 
I<nK\«, at the foot of bushes, under their roots, 
or beneath the cover of a stone, pud enters it 
by stealth, us if afraid of being discovered: ac- 
cordingly * the nest is* clitlicult to be found f* 
It breeds about the end of March, and lays ^ 
five or six eggs, of a blucish-green, with light 
rufous spots, which appear obscure, but arc 
most frequent at the big end. The parents 
Teed their young with worms and insects, 
whicli they coptinually. carry to them.: and 
their anxiety seems redoubled when these begin 

• “ (Stone Chat) makes its nest in concealed 

spots. 1 found one plastered against a rock, two feet from 
tkc ground, in which were five voung, covered with a black 
down. This nest was concealed by a holm-oak, and the 
parents were not afraid that the cattle should approach it ; 
but they screamed much on the neighbouring trees, when I 
went near." — Note communkaUd by the Marquis de Fiaienc. 

t “ They make their nest so nicely, and frequent it so se* 
crctly, that it i^ very ditiicult to be found. It has a great 
many young, which it feeds with living animals." — Belon, 
Nat, des Oiscaux, p. 360.—“ The nest of the Stone Chat 
is very difficult to dii^covcr ; the windings which Uie 
bird takes in entering or leaving it, render tJie search almost 
always fruitless. It never enters but through some neigh- 
bouring bu-^hes ; and when it issues forth, it flics likewise a 
short way among the bushes. A person might imagine, when 
he sees the bird dart briskly into a bush with a worm or 
other insect in its bill, that its nest was there ; yet in vain 
would he look for it at that spot," — Note communkaUd by the 
Skur TreewrU 

t Nest found at Montbard, the 30th Marcln 
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to fly ; they invite them back, rally them, and 
scream incessantly wistratra; and for sevdtal. 
days they still bring them food. 

The Stone Chat is very soHtaryi and is always 
seen alone, excepkt when the season of love 
gives it a companion*. Its disposition is wild, 
and its instinct- dull and inti actable: if it be 
sprightly in the state of freedom, it is as heavyf 
ail'll, jnactive when reduced to domestication: 
it can be taught nothing, and it is even dif- * 
ficult to be raised J. In the fields it suffers one 
to come verv near it, and flies to a sliort di- 
stance, without seeming to notice the fowler : 
it appears, therefore, to have neither sense 
enough to love us, nor shun us. 

The Stone Chats are very fat in the prope#' 
season ; and, for the delicacy of their flesh, they 
may* be compared to the epicurean warblers. 
However, they live only on insects, and their 

* Belon and Androvandus. • 

' t “ The Storte Chat is pensive : having opened tlic cage 
to one of these birds, in a garden, amidst bushes, and in a 
hot sun, it quickly flew to the open door, where it looked 
tound it more than a minute before it took flight : its diffi^ 
dence was so great as to suspend its love of liberty/’-— 
counmunicated by M, Hebert. 

I ** The Stone Chats are wild^ and diflicult to raise. 
Those which I had, had a heavy look : sometimes they toedt 
sudden starts; but these were momentary, and they sopn 
telapsed into their habitual lethargy. They hopped, froih 
time to time, upon something elevated, shaking their wings 
and tail, and venting at intervals their cry troc, trac*'^, 
communicated by M, de QMerhhcnt. « 

VOL. F F 
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bill seems fit for nothing but grain. Beton 
Androvaudus'asserty that they are not birds 
of passage : tins may be true w«th respect to 
Greece aiul Italy ; but it is certain, that, in the 
northern provMiices of^ Tranoe, they shun the 
cold weather and the failure of the iutsects, for , 
they depart in September. 

Sdnic refer to this species the bird called in 
Provence t\\c,yourmeiron ox anter*, becau^.it 
feeds chiefly on ants. The anter is solitary, 
and haunts only the ruins and rubbish of .build- 
ings : in cold weather, it sits on the chimney- 
tops, as if to warm itself "j'. This feature would 
induce u»-to range it rather with the redstart 
than with the Stonp Chat, which constantly 
•sliuns towns and dwellings;};. 

la England, and particularly among the 


• “The fmrmeiron places itself at the hole of a» ant- 
hill, so as to block it up completely ; and the ants, pressing 
to get out, entu'.'gle themselves among its feathers: it then 
takes wing, and alights on some even ground, where it 
shakes its provision from its plumage ; its table is spread; 
audit feasts on its game. Itself is good eating." — Note^ 
M.Gvys, (^'Marseilks. 

t According to Messrs. Guys and de Piolenc. Bttt the 
latter, while he ascribes this habit to the fourraeiron, judges 
it foreign to the Stone Chats. “ 1 have never heard (says he) 
that they love warmth; and I believe that 1 have seen 
tlicm remove from the tires made in the fields to burn turf, 
which shows that they dislike smoke." See the article of 
the redstart. < 

■ t It is seen commonly in all places, but it never comes to 
(he hedges of villages or towns.-— //e/oo, 360* 
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iiioilntains of Derbyshire, therp»is a bird which 
Brissoii terms the English Stone Chat. Rfey,* 
who calls it tlie coUlJinch says, that it is pe- 
culiar to that island : ^Jdwartls gives accurate 
figures of the malo and female ; and Klein men- 
tions it by the name variegated winged nightin- 
gale. In fact, the white which mn-ks not only 
the great coverts, but also the half of the small 
quy)^ nearest the body, makes ®o,u the wing of 
this bird a spot much broader than in the com- ’ 
mon Stone Chat, Besides, the white colour 
covers all the fore and under part of the body, 
and makes a spot on the face ; and the black 
spreads over the upper side of the body to the 
rump, which is barred with black and white : 
the quills of the tail are black, the outermost- 
white extejjiW'ly ; and the great quills of the 
Aving, brown. All that is blaek in the male, is, 
in the female, of a dirty greenish-brown ; the 
rest is also wdiite : in both, the bill and legs are 
black. — This bird is of the size oPthe ordinary 
Stone Chat ; and though it seems peculiar to 
England, and even to the hills of Derbyshire t> 
it must migrate, for sometimes it is seen in 
Brie. 

• Muscicapa Atricapilla,— linn. Gmel. and Kram. 

Rubetra Anglicana.- -Brm. 

Curruca tergo nigro. — Frisch. 

The Pied Flycatcher. — Fenn, and Lath, 

■t It is found sometimes also in Shropshire'end Flintshire ; 
and, according to Lepechin, inhabits Siberia, where a variety 
of this bird remains coostaatly, * W. 
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The species of the Stone Chat is spread from 
.England* and Scotland f, as far as Italy and 
Greece. It is very common in.many parts of 
France. Nature seems to have exhibited it in 
the south, under various forms. We shall 
treat of these foreign Stone Chats, after de^ 
scribing a species which inuch resembles our 
Stohe Chat, and which inhabits the same 
climates:!;. , ' 

^ Willughby. ^ + Sibbald. 

I Its egg is blueish-green, with dull rufous spots. Whe- 
ther this species entirely leaves England in winter, is un- 
certain. 
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The species of the Whin Chat, though closely 
related to that of the stone chat, ought* yet 
to |)e separated from it, since both inhabit the 
same places without intermixing; as in Lor- 
raine! where they are. very commoii, but live 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Rubetra. S. nigricans, superciliis Jiibis, macula 
alarum alba, gula pcctorequc ilavesccutc. — Lath. Jnd 
Orn. ii. p. 525. No. 58. 

Motacilla Rubetra. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 967. 

Rubetra Major, sive Rubicola. — Bns. iii. p. 432. 26. 

t. 24. f. 1. 

Le Grand Traquet, ou Tarier.— R i/jf. PI. Enl. 678. 
f. 2. 

Le Taribr. — Buff. par Sonn. ii. p. 273. pi. 144. f. 1. 
CEnanthe Secunda. — Rati Syn. p. 76. A. 3. — IFill. 
p.234. 

Whin Chat. — Br. Zool. i. No. 158. — Will. ( Angl.) p. 234, 
^Latk, Syn, iv. p. 454. 54. — Beta. Birds, i. p. 240. 

HABITAT 

in Europa usque in Spitsbergam ; in> Anglia in pratis ct eri- 
cetis frequens. W. 

t In German, Flugen-Stakerle, Flugen-Stakerlin, Todten- 
Vogel: ia Silesian, Noessel-Fincke. * 

t " There is another little bird, of the bulk of the stone 
cha4 different from, all other birds* in its habits, its fliglRv 
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distinct. Theii; habits are different, as well 
as V^ieir plumag^. The Whin Chat seldom 
perches ; it is gcueraliy on the siy-face, among 
mole-hills, in fallow grounds, and in the high 
pasture lauds beside the* wood} : the stone chat, 
on the contrary sits always in the bushes, or^ 
on vine-props. The Whin Chat is also larger 
than' the stone chat, its length being five 
inches and tlirte lines : the colours are n^ly 
‘ the same, only differently distributed ; in the 
former, the upper side of the body is njarked 
with brig) I ter tints, each wing has a double 
spot, and a white line extends from the corner 
of the hi 11 -to the back of the head*; a black 
space lies under the eye, and covers the cheeks, 
but does not spread, as in the stone chat, 
un<ler the throat, which is of a light bay ; this 
bity gradually softens, but may be distinguished 

and in its mode of living and of building its nest ; ivhich 
the inhabitants •of Lorraine call tancr. It lives in bushes, 
like the stone chat ; and has a slender bill calculated for 
flies and worms : its nails, its legs, and its feet, are black ; 
but the rest of its body resembles that of the mountaiu- 
finch, for it has a whitish spot across the wing, like the 
finch and the stone chat f however, its bill and its mode of 
life will not permit it to be ranged with the mountain- 
finches. --The male has spots on his back, and round his 
neck ; his head resembles that of the mountain-finch ; the 
, l^xtreniities of the wings and of the tail are somewhat purple^^ 
as in that finch ; but the bird is less spotted : some pretend 
that it is a . species of stone chat/' — Belon, Hist, des 
Oiseaux, p. 86l« » 

•• Willughby, 
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on the white ground on all the fore-part of the 
body ; the rump isf of the same white coh^ur, 
though more intense, and ■speckled with bl^k; 
all the \ipper side of the body, as far as the 
crown of the head, is of a black, grounded and 
spotted with brown ; the small quills and the 
great coverts are black. Willughby says, 
that the end of the tail is white : we have ob- 
served on the contrary, that, the quills are 
wKfte in their first half from the foot. But that, 
naturalist himself found varieties in that part of 
the plumage of the Whin Chat; and mentions 
his having sonjetirncs seen the two middle 
quills of the tail black, with a rufous border; 
and, at other times, with the same e<lging on 
a white ground. The female differs from the 
male, in its colours being paler, and the spots 
on ‘the wings being not so apparent: it lays 
four or five eggs, 6f a dirty white, dotted with 
black*. — The Whin Chat builds its nest like 
the stone chat ; it arrives and departs with it, 
participates of its solitary instinct, andseemseven 
more shy and wild ; it prefers the mountainous 
tracts, and in some places jt derives its name 
from that circumstances thus the tBolognese 
fowlers call it montandlo ; and the appellations 
which Klein f and Gesner give to it, mark 
its fondness for solitude in bleak and rugged 

• Mr. Latham says, that the egg of the Whin Chat is 
uniform sky blue. 

t Sylvia Petrarum« t Kasserculi genus solitariuna. 
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spots. The species is not so -numerous as that 
of the stone cha^*; it feeds a|so on worms, 
tlie'^ and insects : lastly, it is very fat about 
the end of summer, and it is then scarcely in- 
ferior in delicacy to the ortolan. 

t 

* Peloa. 
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HELATEO TO THE STONE CHAT AND WHIN CHAT. 


THE SENEGAL STONE CHAT or* 
WHIN CHAT* 

This bird is of the size of the Whin Chat, 
and seems closer allied to it than to the Stone 
Chat. Like the former, it has the double 
white spot on each wing, and no black on the 
throat ; but it has not the black space under 
the eye ; nor are its great wing coverts black, 
being only spotted black on a brown ground: 
in other respects, the colours are nearly the 

* CHARACTEIV SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia PeRVIDa, S. fusca rufo marginata, subtus flaves- 
cente-alba, pec tore rufescente, maculis alarum duabus 
albis. — Lath Ind, Orn, ii. p. 025. No. 50. 

Motacilla Fervida. — GmcL S^st. i. p. 0(38. 

Le Traquet DU Senegal, — f. l.— 
Luf, par Sonn. li. p. 278. 

Sultry Warbler.— iaM. Sj/n. iv. p. 455. 55. 

HABITAT 


m S^negakt, 
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same as in the Stone Chat or Whin Chat, only 
thej^are more vivid over all the upper side of 
file ^body ; the brown of the back is of a 
lighter rufous, and the black dashes a»e there 
better dclincd. This pleasing variety jirevails 
from the crown of the head to the coverts of 
the tail ; the middle quills of the wings are 
edgeil with rufous, the great ones with white, 
but more lightly ; they arc all blackish. But 
if the colours’ be more distinct on the uppd’r 
side of this bird than in the common Stone 
Chat, they are, on the contrary, duller below, 
only the breast is slightly tinged with a fulv- 
ous red between the white of the throat and 
that of the belly. — This bird was brought from 
Senegal by Adauson. 


ir. 

THE STONE CHAT from the ISLAND 
of LUfON* 

This Stone Chat is not quite so large as that 
of Europe, but it is rounder and stronger; its 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia C a prat a. S. nigra, uropygio crisso maculaquc 
tectricuin albis. — Laf^. Tnd. Orn, ii. p. 52i. No. 62. 
Motacilla C^aprata. — GmeL S^st. i. p. 986, 

Rubetra Lucionensis, — Bris. iii. p. 442, 30. t, 24, f. 2. 
(mjtf.) — f, 3, (femina)* * 
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bill is thicker, and its legs not so slender. It 
is entirely of a dark bromi, except a b^ad 
white bar qii die cover ts of the wing, and a 
little o*f a dull white under the belly. The 
female^ight, from its^colours, be taken for a 
bird of quite a different species ; a dun rufous 
covers all the under side of her body and the 
rump ; the same cole ir shows itself on the 
head through the waves of browner cast, 
winch grow deeper on the \vdngs and rail^ 
and .become of a very dull rusty briiwn. — Tiie 
cock and hen were sent from the island of 
Lucon, where, Brisson says, they are called 
maria-capra. 

Le Traquet de I'Isle de Lu^on. — Buff, PI, Enl, 235. 

f. 1. 2. — Buff, par iSoun, li, p. 280. 
buzoNiAN Warbler. — Lath, iv. p. 451. 48. 

HABITAT 


XU Lucioaensi insula. — 4^ pollices loiiga. 


W. 
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III. 

STONE CHAT of the PHILIPPINES 

It is of a still deeper black than the male of 
the preceding. It is larger, being near six 
inches; and its t,ail longer than in any of the 
Stone Chats ; its bill and legs are also strongt:r : 
the only interruption of its plumage, which is 
black with violet reflexions, is the white spot 
on the wing. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Fulicata. S. nigro violacea, crisso castane«, 
macula tectricum alba. — hath. Ind, Orn. ii. p. 524. No. 53« 
Motacilla Fulicata. — Gmel. Syst, i. p. 990. 

Rubetra Philippensis. — Bris, iii. p, 444- 31. t. 23. f. 2. 
LeTra^juet Noir dcs Philippines, — BvJT^ FI, Enl. 185- 
f. 1. 

Autre Traquet des Philippines — Buff, par Sonn, IK 

p. 282. 

Sooty Warbler. — LaeA. Syn, iv. p. 451. 49. 

HABITAT 

in Philippensibus insulis. — 6 pollices longa. W. 
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THE GREAT STbNE CHAT of the 
PHILIPPINES *. 

This Stone Chat is larger than the preced- 
rnjt being somewhat more t'nan six inches in 
length; its head and throat are white, dashed 
with some spots of ‘reddish and yellowislr : a 
broad brick-coloured collar decorates the neck ; 
and, below it, a scarf of a blueish-black covers 
the breast, and extends to the back, forming 
a short cope, with two large white spots 
thrown on the shoulders ; the rest of the upper 
side of the body is black, witli violet reflex- 
ions to the end of the tail ; this black is inter- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

SAvia PhilippensIS. S. nigro-vioLicca, subtus capi- 
teque rutb-albo, pectore caerulesceiite, rectrice cxtiina 
extus rufescente-alba^—L^iZ/i. Tnd. Or?i. ii, [>. 525. No. 56. 
Motacilla Philippensis. — 6'wc/. Siisf, i.,p. OG8. 
Rubrtra PhilippenSis Major. — Bris . iii. p. 4^1^. 32- 
t. 22. f* 3, , 

Le Grand Tkaquet Philippines.— /V 
EnL 185* f. 2 —Buf. par Bonn, ii. p. 285. 

Phiuppins Warbler* — Ixith. Sj/n. iv, p. 453. 52* . 

HABITAT 

la Pbillippenslbus insttlis. — j^ollices loage* ^ W* 
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cepted on the v/ing by two small white bars, 
the Vnc on the outer edge near the shoulder, 
the other at the extremity of the great coverts ; 
the belly and stomach are of the same reddish- 
white with the head and throat ; the bill, which 
is seven lines long, and the legs, which are 
thick and stout, are of a rust colour. Brisson 
says that the legs are black, and perhaps their 
colour varies : ..fne wings reach to the cn^^ of 
'the tail, wliich is different from what- obtains 
in all other Stone Chats, where the wings 
scarcely extend to the middle of the tail. 


V. 

THE FITERT, or MADAGASCAR 
STONE CHAT*. 

Brisson has given a description of this bird, 
which we find to be very exact, on comparing 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Sybilla. S. nigricans, subtus alba, pectnre rufo, 
rectricibus nigris, macula alarum alba. — IjiiA: Ind. 
Orn. ii. p. 523. No. 50. 

Motacilla Sybilla. — Grml. Syst. i. p. 992. 

Rvbetra MadaoascarIENSLS. — Bn$. iii. p. 439. 28. 
t. 24. f. 4. 

LeTraquet de Madagascar. — Buff, par Sonn. li. p. 285, 
Iybil Warbler.— L a//<. Syn. iv. p. 450. 47. 


tt Madagascaria. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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it with a sp-^cimcn sent to th» king’s cabinet. 
He tells us, that it is callea Jitert at Mads^as^- 
car, and that its song is pleasant ; this seems 
to show, that it is cljlFerent from our Stone 
Chats, which have only a disagreeable chii’p ; 
they agree, however, in several prominent 
characters. It is rather hrger than the 
European Stone Chat, being five inches’ four 
hues in length; the throat, tile, beau, and all 
the upper side of the body to the tail, are black,* 
only •the back and shoulders have some rusty 
waves ; the fore part of the neck, the stomach, 
and the belly, are white ; the breast is rufous; 
the white colour of the neck is set olf by the 
black of the throat and the rufous of the breast, 
and forms a sort of collar ; the great coverts of 
each wing whicli are next the body are white, 
which makes a white spot on the wing ; a little 
white also terminates the quills of the wing on 
their inside, and augments in proportion as 
they are nearer the' body. 
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VI. 

THE GREAT STONE CHAT* 

This Stone Chat well deserves the epithet oi 
great'. It is seven inches and a quarter from 
the point of the bill to the extremity of tl),< 
^tail ; and six inches and a half from the poini 
of the biU to the end of the nails ; the bill is 
an inch long, and not scalloped; the tail is 
about two inches, and is a little forked ; the 
wings, when closed, cover the half of it ; the 
farms is eleven lines; the mid toe seven, the 
hind one seven, and its nail the strongest ol 
them all. Commerson has left an account of this 
bird, but makes no mention of the country where 
he saw it; however, the description wc give of it 
is sufficient to enable travellers to recognise it. 
The chief colour of its plumage is brown ; the 
head is variegated Avitli two brown tints; a 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Maona. S. fusca, subtus mfescens, gula albescentp. 
remigibus rectricibusque rufo fuscoqne dimidiatis, ex 
terioribus duabus extus albis. — Lath. Ind. Orn, ii. p. 625. 
Ho. 57. 

Motacilla Magna.— G me/. Sytt. i. p. 968. 

Lb Grand Traquet. — Buff, par Bonn. li. p. 287. 
t)ARK Warbler. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 463.63. 


Loogi*vdo 7| poliicum. 


W. 
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light brov/n covers the upper side of the neck 
and body ; Uie throat is mixetl with brown ^d. 
whitish : the l}reast is bro(vn ; and this is also 
the coloifr of the coverts of the wings, and of 
the outer edge pf the quHls, their inside being 
divided by rufous and brown ; and this brown 
appears again jat the extremity of the quills of 
the tail, and covers thei.alf of the middle dues, 
th^ rest being rufous; and the ^ outside of the 
two. outer feathers is white; the under side of • 
the body is rusty. 


YW. 

THB STONE CHAT of the CAPE OP’ 
GOOD HOPE*. 

^1. de^Roseneuvetz saw, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, a Stone Chat which has never been de- 

* CUAnACTEfl SPECIFICU5. 

Sylvia Spebata. S. ftisco-viridis, subtus urop;ygioq«e 
• rafinpiaea, recUieihus daabiu interm^diis nigricantibus 
laterdibas fusco-fulvo oblique diiaidiatis* — Lath, Ind 
On. ii. p. SjSa. No. 51. 

Le Traqdbt du Cap de B. ^sp. — Buff. par Sonn. li. p. 290 
Sybil Wabble^.— MA;. Syn. iv. p. 4W>. 47. A., 


habitat 

ad BopjO! Spei. — 6 polUcc«*long«, 

■ VOL. V. 
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scribed by naturalists. It is six inches long; 
thV bill black, and seven lines in length, scal- 
loped near the tip ; the legs blaek ; the tnrsus 
an inch long : all the upper side of the body, 
including the ne^k and head^ of kf very brown- 
green; all the under side of the body, grey, 
with some tints of rufous ; the rump is rufous ; 
the quills and the coverts of the wings are 
brown, with. a* lighter border of the 
lour; the tail is twenty^twQ lines in length, 
and the wings reach to its middle; ivis some- 
what forked : the two middle quills are of a 
blackish-brown ; the two side ones are marked 
obliquely With brown on a fulvous ground, and 
this is the more remarkable in proportion as 
they are exterior. Another- specimen, of the 
same siae, brought also fpm the Cape of Good 
Hope by M. de Roseneuvetz, and deposited in 
the royal cabinet, is, perhaps only the female. 
The whole upper side of the body is merely of a 
blackish-brdwn, the throat whitish, and, the 
breast rufous. We are unacquainted ^vith the 
habits of these birds ; yet these are what alone 
form the interesting part of the, history of 
animated beings. But how often have we been 
forced to regret, that we could only deseribe 
the appearance, and not delineate the character! 
All these incomplete f^cts ought however to 
be collected, and placed beside the nnmense 
range of observations ; as the navigators insert 
in their charts the Jands seen at distance. 
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VIII. 

THE spectacle WARBLER* 

A circle of yfetlowish skia folded quite round 
the eyes, and I’Csembling spectacles, is a sing^> 
Itir ./rharacter which distinguishes this bird. 
Commerson found it on the river dt la Plata] 
near Montevideo, and the appellations f which 
he gives to it, allude to this uncommon con- 
formation of the exterior of the eyes. It is of 
the size of a goldfinch, but thicker iii the body : 
its head is round, and tlie crown raised; its 
plumage is of a fine black, except the white 
spo( on the wing, which makes it resemble the 

* character specificus. 

Steyia Pbrspiciliata. S. nigra, macula alaram alba, 
orbiU's qttdis paraaculatn flavU; — lAth, It»d. 'Om. ii. 
p. 534. No. 64. 

M 0 TACII.I.A PERSF1CII.I.ATA. — Gmtl. Si/tt. i. p. 060. 

LE CtlONOT, OU TRAgUET LuNETTE. — Buf. pv SouH. U. 
p. 201 , 

SFRCTACtS Wi^REtEB.— Spn. it. p.4&2. 50. 
HABITAT 

in America, ad fluvium Plata, 
t fmpiaUatwt, Niciifarmi Clignnt* 

' 
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Stone chats; this spot spreads broad over the' 
iKidH^e of the first five quills, and terminates in 
a point about the end of the sixth, ^seventh, and 
eighth. In son^e subjects, there is also white 
on the lower coverts of the tail ; in Others, they 
are black as the rest of th^lumage: the tving 
reaches only to, the n\iddle of the tail^ which 
is two inches loiig, square whpn it is closed,, 
and forming, ^Itnost an equilateral triangle whep 
it is spread ; it consists of eight equal quills : 
the bill is straight, slender, yellowish at the up- 
pet part, and shg^^tly bent or hoolced at the 
end : die tongue is membtanons, like a double- 
pointed arrow; the eyes are tound; the iris 
yellow, and the pupil blueish. The singular 
membrane which encircles the eyes^ is probably 
nothing but the skii^ of the eyelid naked and 
more expanded than ordinary, and consequently 
broad enough to inake several folds. Such at 
least is the idea which Commersbn suggests by 
comparing it’eo, the wrinkled lichen, and telling 
us that, the two portions of this membrane, 
which is fringed at the edges, meet when the 
bird shuts its eyes. We may also observe the 
membrana nictitans, which rises from' the inner 
cant hits. The legs and ^te slender and 
black ; the hind toe is the thickest, and is as 
lltag as those before, though it has only one 
joint, and its nail is the strongest". Could this 
bird be bred 'Separate from the rest o^ its kind, 
and exiled in the middle of the new continent? 



■THE pOlTS CHAT AND WHIM CHAT. 4^3 

It is at least thte only one in America that is 
know;n to be related to the chats ; but the ana- 
logies which it bears to them are not so striking 
as the •character which distinguishes it, and 
which nature has impressed as the stamp of 
those foreign lan^s which it inhabits. 
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THE WHEAT-EAR 


This bird is common in the coiintry, and 
is continually among the clods in new-tilled 


. ' CHARACTER 5PECIF1CUS. 

Sylvia (Enanthe. S. dorso' caQo» fronte linea supr^ 
oculos uropygio basique caudie albis, per oculos fascia 
nigra. — Lath, Ind, Orn, ii. p. 529. No. 79. 

Motacilla aEKANTHE.—Gme/. Syst. i. p. 966.— Kait Syn. 

p. 75. A. p. 168. t. 41. 

Vitiplora.— J 3m. iiu p. 449. 33. 

Le Cul-blanc^ Vitrec, ou Motteux.— Bi#. PLEnL 
554. f. 1. 2. 

Le MoTTEUxt. — Buf, par Sonn, li. p. 317. pi. 143. f. 3. 
Wheat-ear, Fallow Smich, White-tailj.— Br.Zoo/. i. 
No. 167. — Arct, Zool, ii, p. 420. P. — Will. (Angl.) p. 133. 
t. 41. — Edw* At^ prcf. p. 12.--Lath. Syn. iv. p. 465. 75. 
Id. Sup. p, 182. — Bew. Birds, i. p. 238. 

HABITAT 

in Asia, Africa, frequentius in Europa. — pollices longa. 

W. 


t The old name in French was Vitrec ; the vulgar one at 
present CuUhhnc. 

I In Greek, Oivavdfj, according to Belon, from mvi}, a vine, 
amd avioi a flower : the Latin Vitijiora is a translation of the 
Greek : in Italian, Culo Bianco, Fcrnarola, Peiragnola : in 
German, StekhSehwaker, Stei^dinappei^l ; m Swedish, Stens^ 
guettal in Norwegian, Steen-Dolpf Steen-Gylpc, 



f.elds, and hence its name in Frenfth *. It foU 
lows the fi’frow traced by tlie plough, ^nd 
searches for worms, on \rhich it feeds. Wheh 
it is scaled awayt it' never mou^t$ higli, but 
skims along the surface with a short rapid 
dight, and in its* retreat it shows the white of 
the hind part of its body, by which it is easily 
distinguished in the air. from all other.birds, 
sond hence its vulgar appellation among fowlers, 
atl-blanc t* It is also pretty freijuent in fallow 
grounds, where it flies from stone to stone, 
and seems to shun the hedges and bushes, on 
which it does not perch near so often as cm 
clods. . 

It is larger than the whinochat, and taller, on 
l«j|9 which are black and slender ; the belly is 
ipite, and so are the upper and under coverts 
of the tail, and nearly the half of its quills, 
of which the tips are black ; they spread when 
it flies, and expose the white for which it is re- 
markable : the wing in the male is black, with 
some fringes of rusty white ; the back is a fine 
ash-grey or blueish-grey, which extends to the 
white ground ; a white spot rises at the corner 
of the bill, bends under the eye, and •stretclies 
beyond the ear ; a white stripe bounds tlie face, 
•and; passes over the eyes. The female has * 
neither this spot nor this stripe ; its plumagui is 

t 

Motteus, froiQ moUt a clod. 

WUte Aisc- , . 
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marked with' a r,usty-grey whatever ‘tSiat <^»cb4 
mak) i« ash-^grey ; kd wing is more Innown than 
blaclc, and broad fringed as far ^ below 'the 
belly ; and on the whole it resembles a5 niueh, 

' or more, the hen whhi*chat thail. its proper 
male. The young resemble the parent birds 
exactly at the age of tliree weeks, the time at 
which they fly*. 

The bill of the Wheat-ear is slender at thy 
.tip and broad at the base,- which enables- it to 
seize and swallow the insects, on which it .runs, 
or rather darts, rapidly, by a succession ofisbort 
Isaps f. It is always on the ground ; and if it 
be put up, it only removes from one clod to 
another, flies always exceedingly low, and ne- 
ver enters the woods, nor perches higher than 
the hedges or small bushes. Wlien. seated;* it 
wags its tail, and chirps with a dull sound, "ri/- 
re^, titTxii % ; and, as often as it flies, it seems to 
pronounce distinctly, with a stronger voice, 
the woxAB fttr^far, far-far ; it repeats these two 
cries with a degree of precipitancy. 

It breeds under the tufts and clods in new- 
ly-ploughed fields, and under stones-, in. fallbw 
grounds, near quarries, in old rabbit-burrows ^ 
or in the naked stone walls which- are used for 

* FabHcius says^ that io Greenland the females pi»oede 
the males when the cold weather breaks iip« ' In autmnb they . 
migrate to the south. W* 

+ BcIob, Nat. ties Oi^eanji; p.3d2. ^ ^ ^ ^ - * 

X Hence perhaps its old French name vitnei or 
5Wiil««hby. . 


1 
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f«aC|» in hilly 'idantries. Itt nost is cohstru'cted 
care-pitJ is composiftfl of moss or 
gras^, and i^ed with feathers' or wooi»fit is 
distii^&ished by>‘a sort of covert {ilaOed above 
it, and stuck to t|te stdhe or clod under which 
the' Whole' is formed: it lays generally five or 
six eggsj of a light biueish- white, with a circle 
at tlie large end of a duHer bfue. A ffemalO, 
iv^hich was caught on the cggS>iiad lost all the 
fathers from the middle of the stomach, as usuUi 
in the case of vigilant sitters. The male is 
attentive to iiis mate, and daring the time of 
incubation he brings ants and flies: he watclidl 
near the nest, and when he observes one pSass- 
tng, he runs or flies before, and endeavours to 
draw notice till the person hasgot to a su flicient 
din^nce, and then lie returns by a circuit to the 

ditf - r 

' The young ones are seen as early as the mid- 
dle of May j ' for these birds have returned to 
our provinces as early as the fir#t fine days in 
March*. But frosts often surprise them after 
their arrival, and numbers perish ; as happened 
in Lorraine in 176*7 f* There are ir.any of them 
in .that province, especially in the mountainous 
pa*t i tlTey are equally common in Burgundy, 
and Bugey j but they are hardly seen in Brie,' 
tdWhrds the end of the summer Wge- 
■ner^ they prefer high countries, upland platnsj 
and arid tracts. Great numbers are caught by 
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the English shepherds in the downs of Susse)t 
ahoiSt the beginning of autunont at which time 
they are plump and of delicate flavour. Wil- 
lughby describes the method of c&tching 
them: they cut up a i&ng strip of turt) and 
invert it on the furrow, so* as to leave only a 
narrow track, in which they place snares made 
of horse-hair, The birds are incited by a dou- 
ble motive ; to procure food in the new-tume^ 
earth, and to conceal themselves under * the 
sod. The appearance of a hawk, or even the 
shadow of a cloud, will drive them for shelter 
into those traps *. 

They all return in August and September^ 
and no more are seen after that month. They 
journey in small bands; and in general they 
are of a solitary disposition, and no society 
exists among them but that of the male and 
female. Their wings are large t» and thouglr 
among us they make little use of their power 
of flying, they probably exert it in their rai- 


* Mr. Pennaot tells us, that iii the district tiftasthoura ib 
Sussex, one thousand eight hundred and forty dozens of 
Wheat-ears are at an average caught annually, Which are Sold 
commonly for sixpence a dozen. The reason why thCaC 
birds are so numerous in that neighbourhood, n said to be 
the abundance of a certain speciee of fly op which they- 
fleed. 

t Brisson says, that the first of the wing-quills- b ex- 
tremely short : bftt the feather which he takes to be the first- 
of the great qnilb is only the first of the great coverts, ib* 
eerted ‘Under the first quill, hbd not at the side of it. 
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^rations *. Tliey must have once clone so : for 
they are amongthe few birds which are commftn, 
to Europe anc^the south of Asia; since thq^ are 
found in'Bengal, and inhabit the extent of Eu- 
rope) from Italy to^wedSn. 

^ The appellations f which the Wheat-ear re- 
ceives in different parts of France, allude to its 
habits of living on the 'ground and in* the 
t>qles ; of sitting on the clods,' Jftd appearing to 
strike them with its tail. Its English names • 
refer to its frequenting both fallow and tilled 
grounds, and to the whiteness of its rump. 
But the Greek term cenanthe, which natutalistfF 
have, from a conjecture of Belong agree«l to 
apply to it, seems not so characteristic or so 
proper as the preceding. The mere analogy of. 
the word cenantht to vitiflora, and the resem- 
blan<^e of this to the old French name vitrec, 
led Belou to form this opinion ; for he does not 
explain why it was called vim-jiowa' It 

also arrives before the blowing of the vine, 
and continues long after the blossom is dropped ; 
and it has therefore no connection with the 
flower of the vine. Aristotle describes it onl v 
as appearing and disappearing at the .same time 
witli the cuckoo .f. 

n i .. 

^ Labilladiere took one at sea> whicb> fktigued tfith its 
long ib>yage, had perched on the vessel to rest. W*. 

Toufhe-mifttey Brise-nfottfy and Terrasjton : L 
brreak-clod^ and ^MtrtMhrSwer. 

Itb. x." 40k-«*P4iny says the same of the . 
disappaaratice of Ibe itb. x. 29. From thhr pa^ ^ 


) 
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Brisson reckons five species of Wheat-ears .• * 

KXhe WHEAT-EAR. 

II. The GREY WHEA^-JiAK, .which he 
discriminates from the first only by that epi-^ 
thet, though that is equally grey. Its tlifierence, 
according to Linnaeus, who makes it a variety, 
is, that the plumage, which is of a pale colon," 
« in both, is marked with small whitish waves. 
Brisson adds another slight distinction .in the 
breast feathers, which are, he says, sprinkled 
with Jittle grey spots ; and in those of the tail, 
of which tlie two middle ones have no white, 
though the rest are white three-fourths of their 
.length. But the minute details of the various 
tints of the plumage would ^easily ttansform 
the same individual into several species; We 
have only to describe it nearer or "farther from 
the season of moulting*. To examine the 
productions* of nature in' this way is to lose 
sight of her design ; it is to mistake the sport- 
ive superficial touches of her pencil, for the 
deep permanent strokes with which she has en- 
gra,ved the characters of animals. , 

sage. Father Hardouin infers that the cenanthe is not the 
,|Fbeat.ear, but a nocturnal bird. i r 

* Young Wheat-ears, taken tbe'20tb.of May,, had; the 
part of their body'motUed with rusty nnd l^trn : ^ the 
iiiathen of tberomp are whitish; striped lightly .with ..bladi; 

tbtoat and .the under side of the bodyimk*^* do^ad 
tritibblack: all this livery%«ast the first year.' u-- ■■ ■> ' 
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III. The species of BrUsou is, The CI- 
NEREOUS WHEAT-EAR »; but the difftr- 
ences which hp marks are too sliglit to ^cri- 
minate them, especially since the epithet ciuere- 
ous agrees as well'^ith tftetommon Wlieat-ear, 
oi which this is only a variety. Thus the three 
pretended species are reduced to one. But the 
fourth and fifth species of Brisson are moup de- 
't.ldedly distinguished, viz. 711<j Rusty White- 
taU, w&d Tke Rufous- White-tail. 

The* BUSTY WHEAT-EAR f, which is Bris- 
son’s fourth species, is rather less than the.conr* 
mon Wheat-ear, being only six inches and three 
lines in length : the head, the fore-part of the 
body, andj^e breast, are whitish, mixed with a. 
little the belly and the rump are of a 

Iighhi4j|||li|i3 i the upper side of the neck and 
back is light rusty. It might be readily taken 
for the female of the common Wheat'Car, if 
some individuals had not the character of the 
male, the black stripe on the cheek between 

• ** Above cinereous white, mixed with grey-brown ; be* 
low white ; the rump grey-brown ; the lower part pf the neck 
. light tawny ; the forehead bright white ; a black spot below 
the eyes : of the two middle quills of the tail their first half 
is white, and tlie other blackish ; the lateral ones white, ter- 
minated with blackish ; the three outermost on both sides 
fHnged' with whitish at the tips/' — Brwon. 

t ^f^White; the top, the upper jflart of the back, and 
breast, dilute tawiiy^; a black bar on thcfcyes; the two 
middle < tail quUls black, frineed with black on hoth^kilids 
pear the tin/"" 
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teh bill and the* ear ; so that this would seem to 
a permanent variety. It is found in Lor- 
rarae*near the mountains ; but it is not so fre- 
()uent as the ordinary species. It also inhabits 
the vicinity of Bologna in Italy ; and Aldro- 
vandus calls it strapazxino. Brissdn tells uS] 
that it occurs in Languedoc, and that at Nimes 
it is termed reynaubtf, 

’’ «i 

The fifth species of BHsson * is, The RUF-i 
OUS WHEAT-EAR. Both male and fismale 
have been described by Edwards, who received 
them from Gibraltar. One of them had not 
only the black stripe between the bill and the 
ear, but its throat was entirely of the same 
colour : a character that was wanting in the 
other, whose throat was white, and the tints 
paler ; the back, the neck, and the crown of 
the head, were of a yellow-rufous ; the breast, 
the top of the belly, and the sides, were of a 
diluter yello\tr ; the lower belly and the rump, 
white; the tail white, fringed with black, ex- 
cept the two middle quills, which are entirely 


•* Motacilia Stapazina . — GmeL 
Sylvia Stapazina. — Lath, Ind, 

Specific character : It i% ferruginous ; its wings brown ; 
the space about its eyes and its tail black ; its outermost 
tail'^quill white at the edgq.” Thus described by Brisson ; 

yellowisb-rufons ; its rump and lower belly white (the 
cheeks and throat black in the male ; a black bar on the eyes 
in tkejfmalej; the two middle tail>quills(' black ; the later^ 
ones white, fringed with black.*' 
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black ; those of the wing are blackisbi and dieir 
great coverts edged with light brown. I'his 
bird is nearly the si^e o‘f the common iw heat- 
ear. Aldrovandus, Willughby, and Ray, speak 
of it under the jiame* of cenanthe allera. We 
may regard it as a species closely related to the 
common Wheat-ear, but much less frequent in 
the temperate countries*-. 

t , 

* In England th« Wbeat-ears arrire between Itlareb and 
blay. aqd retire io September. 
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WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE WHEAT-EAR. 


THE GREAT WHEAT-EAR, orWH^TE- 
TAIL, of the Cape of Good Hope 

M. DE Ropeneuvetz sent us this bird, which 
has not been described by any naturalist. It 
is eight inches long ; its bill ten lines, its tail 
thirteen, and the tarsus fourteen. It is much 
larger than the European kind : the upper side 
of the head is slightly variegated with two 

* character specificus. 

Sylvia Hottentotta. S. fulvo-fusca, subtus gulaque 
albida, vertice pectorcque nebulosis, abdomine superiote 
uropygioque fulvis, rectricibus lateralibus basi albb. — 
Lath. Inti. Orn. ii. p. 531. No. 82. 

Motacilla Hottentotta. — Gmcl. SyU. i. p. 963. 

Lb Grand Mottevx, ou Cul-blanc du Cap de B. B. 

— Buff, pur Sunn. li. p. 333. 

Cape Wheat-ear. — Lath. Syn, iv. p. 470. 78. 

habitat 


ad Capat Book Spot. — 8 pc41ices longa. 
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browns, w'hose tints melt intoieach other ; the 
rest of the upper side of tl,'e body is fulvdus- 
brown as far as the rump, where ther^ is a 
transverse bar of light fulvous ; the breast is 
variegated, like’ tjie head, with two shades of 
brown, which are confused and indistinct ; the 
throat is dirty-white, tinged, wdth brown ; the 
higher part of the belly 'and the flanks afe fulv- 
'*ous^ the lower belly is dirty-.white, and the 
inferior coverts of the tail light fulvous ; but 
the superior ones are white, and so are the quills 
as far as their middle : the rest is black, termi- 
nated with dirty-white, except the two middle 
ones, which are entirely black, and tipped with 
fulvous ; the wings are of a brown cast, edged 
slightly with light fulvous on the great quills, 
and more slightly^*tm the middle quills and on 
the coverts. 



^66 


rOKElGN BIfttr9 


IL 

THE GREENISH-BROVn WHEAT- 
EAR* 

« 

This species Mfas also brought from the Cape 
of Good Hope by M. de Roseneuvetz. It is 
smaller than the preceding, being only six 
inches long ; the upper side of its head and 
body is variegated with black, brown, and 
greenish-brown ; these colours also mark dis- 
tinctly the coverts of the wings ; but the great 
coverts of the wings, and those of the tail, are 
white ; the throat is dirty-white ; there is also 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia AvranTia. S. nigricans viridi nebulosa, snbtus 
fttlvescens, gula macula tectricum tectricibus caudae rec- 
tricibusqne lateralibus apice albis. — Lati. Ind, Om, ii. 
p. 531. No. 83. 

Motacilla Aurantia. — Gmel. Syst. I. p. 965. 

Le Motteux, ou Cul-blanc Brun Verdatre. — Buf, ■ 
par Sonn. li. p. 335. 

Orange- BREASTED Wheat-ear. — Lath, Syn. iv. p. 
470. 79. 


habitat 

run pracedente.— 6 pollices longa. 


W. 
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I ^ 

A mixture of that colour and >of black on ths 
fore-part of the neck : thf: breast is tin^d 
with orauge>, which grows "" dilute belorf the 
belly ; the inferior coverts of the tail are en- 
tirely white ; th6 quills are blackish-brown, and 
, the lateral ones are tipped with white. This 
bird has, still more than the preceding, all the 
characters of the commVin Wheat-ear, arid we 
oan scarcely doubt that their habits are nearly 
the same. 
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III. 

r 

THE SENEGAL WHEAT-EAR* 

It is rather larger than the European species 
and resembles the female exactly; only th( 
back has a little more of the reddish cast. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICOS. 

« 

Sylvia Lehcorhoa. S. rufo-fusca, subtus albo-flavesccn» 
pectorc rubescente, uropygio basique caudae albis. — Lath 
Ind, Orn, ii. p. 531. No. Bl. 

Motacilla Leucorhoa,— Spt , i. p. 966. 

Le Motteux du Senegal. — Buf.par Sonn. li. p. 337. 

Le Cul-blanc du Senegal.—?/; ?«/.583. 2. 

Rufous Wheat-ear. — Lath, Syn, ly, p. 469. 77. 

HABITAT 

in Sencgala,— 7 polUees longa, W« 
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